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Undine, thou image fair and West, 
Since first thy str&nge mysterious glance, 
Shone on xne from some old romance, 

How hast thou sung my heart to rest I 

How hast thou dung to me and smiled , 
And wouldest, whispering in my ear, 
Give vent to all thy miseries drear, 

A little half-spoiled timorous child ! 

Yet hath my zitter caught the sound. 
And breathed firom out its gates of gold, 
Each gentle word thy lips have told, 

Until their fame is spread around. 

And many a heart has loved fhee well. 
In spite of every wayward deed, 
And many a one wiU gladly read , 

The pages which tiiy history tell, 

1* 
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I catch the whispered hope expressed, 
That thou shonld'st once agahi appear ; 
So, cast aside each doubt and fear. 

And come. Undine I thou spirit blest I 

Greet every noble hi the hall. 

And greet ?fore all, with trusting air, 
The beauteous women gathered there; 

I know that thou art loved by all. 

And if one ask thee after me. 

Say: — he's a true and noble knight. 
Fair woman's slave in song and fight 

And in all deeds of chivalry. 
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FIBST CHAPTEB. 

Haw thfi Katgbt ouna to the PiibarniEin, 

There was once, it may be now many hundred 
year? ago, a good old Eshermau, who was dtting one 
fine evening before hia door» mending hia nets* The 
part of the country in which he lived wai extremely 
pretty. The green sward, on which his cottage stood, 
ran far into the lake, and it seemed as if it wag from 
love for the blue clear waters that the tongue of land 
had stretched itaelf ont into them, while with an equally 
fond embrace the lake had encircled the green pasture 
rich with waving grass and flowers, and the re&eshing 
shade of trees. The one welcomed the other, and it 
wag just this that made each so heantifdl. There wer« 
indeed few hnmau beings, or rather none at all ^ to he 
met with on this pleasant spot^ except the fisherman 
and his family. For at th& hack of this little pro- 
montory » there lay a very wild forest ^ which, both 
from its gloom and pathless aolitade as well as &om 
the wonderful creatures and illusioiw with which it waii 
eaid to abound , was avoided hy moflt people except in 
cases of necessity. 
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The pious old fielieniiaii^ however, passed through it 
m&ny a time undiBturbedf when he was taidng; the 
choice fish, which he had eaught at his heautiftil home, 
to a large town aituated not far from the confines of 
the foreat. Th^ principal reason whj it was so b&bj 
for him to pass through this forest waa he cause the tone 
of hia thoughts was almoBt entirely of a religious 
character f and hesides thig, whenever he set foot upon 
the evil reputed shades, he was wont to sing Gome holy 
Bong, with a clear voice and a sincere heart. 

While sitting over his nets this evenicg, unsuBpi- 
cions of any evil, a sudden fear came upon him, at the 
Bound of a mstling in the gloom of the forest, as of a 
horse and rider, the noise approach! ug nearer aud 
nearer to the little promontory. All that he had 
dreamed, in many a etormy night, of the myfitenes 
of the forest, now flashed at once throngb hia.mind; 
foremost of all^ the image of a gigantic suow-white 
man, who kept unceasingly nodding his head in a 
portentous manner. Indeed, when he raised his eyes 
towards the wood, it seemed to him as if he actually 
saw the nodding man approaching through the dense 
foliage. He soon however reassured himself, reflecting 
that nothing serious had ever hefallen him even in the 
forest itself, and that upon this open tongue of land 
the evil spirit woeM he etill less daring in the exercise 
of hb power. At the same time he repeated aloud a 
tort fifom the bihle with all his heart, and this so in- 
spired him with courage that he almost smiled at the 
illuflion he had allowed to possess him. The white 
nodding man was suddenly transformed into a brook 
long familiar to him, which ran foaming from the 
forest^ and discharged itself into the lake. The noise 
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bwever wliich he had he4irdj was caused hy a kiiight 
heautifuUy apparelled, who, emergiiig from the deep 
shadows of the wood, came riding' towards tJhe cottage. 
A Bcarlet mantle waa thrown over his purple gold-em- 
broidered, doiablet', a red and violet plume waved from 
Ms goldeii*coloured head-gear-, and a beautiful aud 
richly ornamented sword flashed from his ehoulder-belt. 
The white steed that bore the knight was more slen- 
derly formed than war-horaea generally are, and ho 
stepped so lightly over the turf^ that this gwsen and 
flowery carpet seemed scarcely to receive the slightest 
injury from his tread. 

The old fiaherinan did not however feel perfectly 
secure in his mind, although he tried to convince him- 
self that no evil was to be feai-ed from ao graceful aa 
apparition; and therefore he politely took off hi& hat 
aa the knight approached, and remained quietly with 
Ins nets. 

Presently the stranger drew up , and enquii-ed 
whether he and his horse could have shelter and care 
for the night. "A^ regards your horse> good air,'' re- 
plied, the fisherman, "I can assign him no better stable 
than this shady pasture, and no better provender than 
the grass growing on it. Yourself, however^ 1 will 
gladly welcome to my small cottage, and give you 
lupper and lodging aa good aa we have." The knight 
was well satisfied with this; he alighted from his horse^ 
andf with the assistance of the fiaherman, he relieved 
It from saddle and bridle, and tin-ned it loose upon 
the flowery green. Then addressing his host he said: 
''Even had I found you leas hoepitahlo and kindly 
dispoeed, my worthy old fisherman ^ yon would never* 
thelcBS scarcely have got rid of me to- day , Cor^ ^& \ wsfey 
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a broad late lies before ma, and to ride back into that 
mysterioufl wood, witt tlia shades of evening; coming 
on^ beaven keep me from it!" "We ^iil not talk too 
much of that,*' said the fisherman, and he led his guest 
into the cottage. 

Tbere, beside the hearth, from which a scanty fire 
fihed a dim light through the cleanly kept room, sai 
the fifl!iermaii'& aged wife in a capacious chair. At the 
entrance of the nohlo guest she rose to give bim a 
kindly welcome, hnt resnmed her eeat of honour without 
oieriug It to the stranger. Upon this the fisherman 
said with a smile: "You must not take it amiss of her, 
young sir, that she has not given up to you the most 
comfortable seat in the house; it Is a custom amonget 
poor people J that it should belong exclusively to the 
aged." **Why, husband," said the wife, with a quiet 
smile, "what can you be thiukiug of? Our guest 
belongs no doubt to Christian men, and how could it 
come into the head of the good young blood to dri\'& 
old people from their chairB? Take a seat my young 
master," she continued, turning towards the kiiight; 
"over there, there is a right pretty little chair, only yon 
must not move about on it too roughly, for one of its 
legs b no longer of the firmest." The knight fetched 
the chair carefully, sat down upon it good-humouredly, 
and it seemed to liim as if he were related to this little 
household, and had just returned from abroad. 

" \ three worthy people now began to talk together 
most friendly and familiar manner. With 
-;o the forest, about which the knight made some 
es, the old man was not inclined to be com- 
j»tivej he felt it was not a subject suited to 
night, but the aged couple spoke freely of 
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IT home aad furmer life, and Hstened aleo gladly 
when the knight recounted to them his travels, and told 
them that he had a cagtle near the Boutcfi of the Danube, 
and that his name was Sir Huldbrand of Rrngstetten, 
During the conyersation, the Btranger had aLready oc- 
casionally heard a eplash against the little low window, 
EB if seme one were sprinkling water against it. Every 
time the noise occurred, the old man knit his brow 
with displeasure; but when at last a whole shower 
wae dashed against the panes, and bubbled into the 
room through the decayed cajsement, be rose angrily, 
and called tki-eateningly from the window: "Undine I 
will you for once leave ofT these childish tricks? and 
to-day, besides 1 there is a stranger knight with us in 
the cottage." All was silent without, only a suppreased 
laugh was audible » and the fisliermau said as he re- 
turned: "You must pardon it in her, my honoured guest, 
and perhaps many a naughty trick besides^ but abe 
means no harm by it. It is our foster-child, Undine, 
and she will not wean herself from this childislmBsa 
although she has already entered her eighteenth year. 
But as I said^ at heart she la thoroughly good.'* 

"You may well talk,'* replied the old woman» shak- 
ing her head; *'when you come home from fishing or 
from a journey, her frolics may then be very delight- 
ful, but to have her about one the whole day long, 
and never to hear a sensible word, and instead of find- 
lug her a help in the housekeeping as she grows older, 
always to be obhged to be taking care that her follies 
do not completely ruin us, that is quite another thing, 
and the patience of a saint would he worn out at last" 
*'WeH, well," said her husband with a smile, '^yon 
have your troubles with Undine and I have mine ^dtk 
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duldren. Ho affected to obserYe nothin* of Undine's 
naughtiness and was beginning to talk of something 
else. But this die girl would not let him do; &he said: 
**I have asked our charmmg g^est whexice be comesj 
and he haa not yet answered me." ''I come from the 
"^or^t, yon beautiful little vision/' returned Huldbrand^ 
and she went on to say, "then yon must tell me bow 
you came there ^ for it ia usually so feared, and wbal 
marvelloua adventures jou met with in it, for it is 
impossible to escape without something of the sort^* 

Huldbrand felt a slight shudder at this remembrancef 
and looked involnntarily towards the window^ for it 
I seemed to him as if one of the t^trange figures he had 
1 encountered in the forest were grinning in there; but 
he saw nothing but the deep dark night , which had 
now shrouded ev^ery thing without. Upon this he com- 
posed himself and was on the point of beginning his 
little history, when the old man interrupted him by 
saying; '^'KoC so, sir Kni ght 1 this is no fit hour for such 
things." Undine, however, sprang angrily from her 
little Btool, and dt^nding straight before the :&shemian 
with her fair arms fixed in her aides, she exclaimed: 
"Ha shall not tell hia stoiy, father? He shall not? but 
it is my will; He shall I He shall in spite of youl'* 
and thus saying she stamped her pretty litde foot 
vehemently on the floor, hut she did it all with such a 
comically graceful air, that Huldbrand now felt Kis 
gaze almost more rivetted upon her in her anger, than 
before in her gentleness. The restrained wrath of the 
old man on the contrary, hurst forth violently. He 
severely reproved Undine's disobedience and unbecom- 
ing behaviour to the stranger, and his good old wife 
joined with him heartily- Undine q^uickly retorted. 
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"If yon want to cliide me, and won*t do what I wish^ 
then sleep alone in your old einoky hut!** and swift as 
an arrow she flew from tlie room, and fl^d into thd 
dart night 



SECOND CHAPTER. 

Iq wlut way Undlno k&d coma to tbd Fubetmiui. 

HuLDBRAND aod the fisherman sprang from their 
eeata and were on the point of followmg the angry girl. 
Before they reached the cottage door, however, Undine 
had long vanished in the shadowy darkneas without, and 
not even the sound of her light footstep betrayed the 
direction of her flight. Huldbrand looked enquiringly 
athiflhost; it almost seemed to him as if the whole sweet 
apparition which had suddenly merged again into the 
night, were nothing else than one of that hand of the 
wonderful forms which had, hut a short time since, car- 
ried on their pranks with him in the forest But the 
old man murmnred between his teeth; "Thisia not the 
first time that she has treated us in this way, Now we 
have aching hearts and sleepless eyes the whole night 
through J for who knows, that she may not some day 
come to harm, if she is thus out alone in the dark un- 
til daylight" "Then let us for God's sake follow her,'' 
cried Huldbrand anxiously. "What would he the good 
of it?" replied the old man, "It would be a sin were 
I to allow you, all alonOt to follow the foolish girl in 
the Bolitaiy night, and my old limbs would not over- 
take the wild runaway, even if we knew in what di- 
rection she had gone." "We had better at any rate call 
after her, and beg her to come back*" said Huldbrand: 
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and Be began to call in tte most earnest maimer: "TJn- 
dinel TJndinel Pray come back!" The old man shook 
hifl head^ saying, that all that ehonting would help but' 
little, for tlie knight had no idea how self-willed 
the little truant was. But Btill he could not forbear 
often calling oat with bim in the dark night: "Undine I 
Ah I dear Undine^ I beg yon to come back — only 
this onceT' 

It turned out, however, as the fisherman had said. 
No Undine was to be heard or seen, and as the old man. 
would on no account conBent that Huldbrand Bliould 
go in search of the fagitive, they were at last both 
obliged to return to the cottage. Here they found the 
fire on the bearth almost gone out, and the old wife, 
who took Undine's flight and danger far leaa to heart 
than her husband, had already retired to rest The old 
man blew np the fire, laid some dry wood on it, and 
by the light of the flame sought out a tankard of wine, 
which he placed between himself and his gueat. "Ton, 
Sb Knight^" said he, "are also anxious about that silly 
girl, and we would both rather chatter and drink away 
a part of the night than keep turning round on our 
rush mats trying in vain to sleep. Is it not so?" Huld- 
brand was well satisfied with the plan, the fisherman 
obOged him to tako the seat of honour vacated by the 
good old housewife, and both drank and talked to- 
gether in a manner becoming two honest and trusting 
men. It is true, as often m the slightest thing moved 
before the windows, or even at times when nothing 
was moving, one of the two would look up and 
say; "She is comingl" Then they would be silent for 
a moment or two, and as nothing appeared, they would 
shake their headii and sigh and go on with ^ek teSkk. 
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As^ however, neither could tliink of anytbing but of 
"Undifle, they knew of nothing better to do, than that tie 
0I4 fiabenBan should tell tbe story, and tibe knight shonld 
hear I iu what manner Undine had first come to the 
cottage. He therefor© began aa folloTrs: 

"It 18 now about fifteen years ago that I was one 
day crossing the wild forest with my goods, on my 
way to the city. My wife had stayed at home, aa her 
wont is, and at this particular time for a very good 
reason, for God had given ns in our tolerably advanced 
age, a wonderfully beautifiil child. It was a little 
girl J and a queetion already arose between us, whether 
for the sake of the new comer, we would not leave our 
lovely home that we might better bring up this dear 
gift of heaven in some more habitable place. Poor 
people indeed cannot do m such cases as you may 
think they ought, Sir Elnight, but, with God's blessing, 
every one must do what he can. — Well, the matter 
was tolerably in my head as 1 went along. This slip 
of land waa so dear to me, and I ahuddered when 
amidst the noise and brawls of the city, I thought to 
myself If Mn such scenes as these, or in one not much 
more quiet, thou wilt also soon make thy abode I' But at 
the same time I did not murmur against the good God, 
on the contrary, I thanked him in secret for the new- 
born babe; I should be telling a lie, too, were I to say, 
that on my journey through the wood, going or return- 
ing, any thing befell me out of the common way, and 
at that time I had never seen any of its fearful 
wonders. The Lord was ever with me in those 
mysterious ehadea." 

As he apoke he took his little cap firom bis bald 
bead, and remained for a time occupied with prayerful 
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iLouglitB; lio then corered himself ag'ain, and con- 

tLQoed : 

"On this side the forest, alas I a Borrow awaited 
Toe. My wife came to meet me with tearftil eyea 
and clad in motuning, "Ohl Good <xod!" I groaned, 
"where is our dear child? speak!" "With Him on 
■whom yon have called, dear husband,'* she replied j 
and we now entered the cottage together weepings 
silently, I looted aronnd for the little corpse » and 
it was then only tliat I learned how it had all hap- 
pened. 

My wife had been sitting with the child on the 
edge of the lake, and as she was playing with it, free 
ef all fear and fnll of happiness^ the little one suddenly 
bent forward^ as if attracted by some tiling very beanti- 
fnl in the water. My wife saw her laugh, the dear 
angel, nod stretch ont her little bands; but in a moment 
she had sprung out of her motber'B arms, and had BUnk 
beneath the watery mirror. I sought long for our little 
lost one^ but it was all in vain; there waa ao trace of 
her to be found. 

The same evening we, childlesa parenf43, were sitting 
silently together in the cottage; neither of us had any 
desire to talk, even had our tears allowed us. We sat 
gazing into the fire on the hearth. Presently, we heard 
Bomething ruKtling outside the door^ it flew open, and 
a beautiful little girl three or four years old, richly 
dpessed, stood on the threshold amiling at us. We were 
quite diimb with astonifibmenti and I knew not at first 
whether it were a vision or & reality. But I saw the 
water dripping &om her golden hair and rich gannente, 
and I perceived that the pretty child had been lying 
in the water, and needed help. "Wife,** eaid I.^ "-&& 
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one Las been able to save our dear child; jet let us at 
any rate do for others, what would hare made ns so 
bleased.*' We tmdressed the little one, put her to bed, 
and gave her eomething warm; at all this she spoke 
not a word, and only fiied her eyee, that reflected 
the bine of the lake and of the sky, smilingly 
upon ma. 

Next morning we qnickly perceived that ehe bad 
taken no harm from her wetting, and I now enquired 
about her parents, and how she had come here. 

But ahe gave a confiiBed and strange account. She 
must have been bom far from here, not only because 
for these fifteen years I have not been able to find out 
any thing of her parentage, but because she then spoke^ 
- and at times etill speaks, of such Bingulor thingB^ that 

[^S,^ such aa we are, cannot tell but that she may have 
dropped upon us from the moon. She talks of golden 
castles, of crystal domes, and heaven knows what be- 
sides. The Btory that she told with moat diBtinctnesB 
waa, that she wag out in a boat with her mother on 
the great lake, and fell into the water, and that she 
only recovered her senses here under the trees where 
she felt herself qnite happy on the merry shore. 

We had Htill a great misgiving and perplexity 

weighing on our heart We had indeed soon decided 

to keep the child we had found and to bring her up in 

the place of our lost darlings but who could tell us 

whether she had been baptized or not? She herself 

^nld give us do information on the matter. She gen- 

srally answered our questions by Baying that she well 

tnew she was created for God's praise and glory, and 

Tiat she was ready to let ns do with her whatever 

onld tend to his honour aud glory. 
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dfe and I tlioDglit that if sbe were not baptised, 
tliere was no time for delay, aad that if sbe wem, « 
good tiling could not be repeated too often. And iu 
ptirguance of tliis Ideai we rejected tipon a good name 
for die child, for we now wero often at a loss to know 
wbat to call ber. We agreed at laflt that Dorotboa 
wonld be most suitable for her, for I bad once beard 
tbat it meant ^ m gi/t of God^ and ebe bad Burelj been 
sent to us by God as a gift and comfort in our misery. 
Sbe, OQ the otber band, would not bear of tbis, and 
told us tbat sbe tbaugbt sbe bad been called Undine 
by her parents, and that Undine she wished still to be 
called. Now this appeared to me a lieatbemsh name, 
not to be found in auy calendar, and I took counsel 

■tberefore of a priest in the city. Ho also would not 
bear of the name of Undine^ but at my earnest reijuest 
be came with me tbroygh the mysterious forest in order 
to perform the rite of baptism here iu my cottage. The 
little one stood before us bo prettily arrayed and looked 
so cbanuing^ tbat the priest*B heart was at once moved 
within bim, and sbe flattered him so prettily, and 
braved him so merrily tbat at last he could no longer 
remembor the objections he b;id had ready against the 
name of Undine. Sbe was therefore baptized ' Undine,' 
and during the sacred ceremony elie behaved with great 
propriety and sweetneas, wild and restless as she in- 
variably was at other times. For my wife was quite 
right when sbe said that it has been bard to put up 
** with ber. If I were to tell you — " 

The knigbt interrupted the fisherman to draw bia 
attention to a noises as of a ruBbing flood of waters^ 
which had caught bis ear during the old man's talk, 
and which now burst against the cottage-window wi^ 
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Md»«bl«d iarj'. BoCli «pi«a;g to tLe door. There ^S?f 
Wi br the li^t of iImi now rb«a moon, the brook 
viia^ tBsaed from the wood, wildlj^ oTerEowing ita 
iMUkkit <^'d whirHiig airay stones and breaches of treea 
m its sweeping couise. The stormy as if aw&keued < 
by the ttuuult^ biurst forth &om the mighty donds which | 
passed rajudlj across the mootij the lake roarf^l mLder I 
the fiu-lous lashing of the wind; the trees of the little 
|K*iUusula groaned &om root to top-most bongh, and 
bi^utt as if reeling, oTer the snrgiog' waters. " Undine I 
fiur Hoaven^is eake^ Undine!" cried the two men in alarm- 
No answer was rettmied, and regardless of erery other 
consideration, they ran out of the cottage, one m this 
(Itnictioa, and the other in that, searching and calling. 



THIKD CHAPTER. 

Bow tlioj found 0iidma »gaiit,. 

*'m longer Hnldbrand songlit Undine beneath the 

of night, and failed to find her^ the more 

t and confiiEed did he become. The idea, that 

had been only a mere apparition of the fore¥t, 

gaitied fiacendancy oyer him; indeed, amid 

•wliug of the waves and the tempest, the crack- 

of the trees, and the complete transformation of 

icene lately so calmly beantifnl, he conld almost 

Ave considered the ^hole peninsula with its cottage 

aud its inhabitants as a mocking illusive vision; but 

from afar he still ever heard through the tumult the 

■udoua call for Undine, and the loud 

iigtng of his aged wife. At length he 

the brink of the swollen stream, and 
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Baw in the mooaligliti how it had taken its wild conrsd 
directly in front of the haunted forest, so aa to change 
the peoitiBttta into an island. "Oh God I" he thought 
to hmmelff *4f Undine has ventured a step into that 
fearful forest, perhaps in her channing wilfiilneaa, j'uet 
becaiifiO I was not allowed to tell her about it, — and 
now the stream may be rolling between tta, and ehe 
may be weeping on the other side alone, among pban- 
toms and spectres 1" A cry of horror escaped him, and 
he clambered down eome rocks and overthro%m pine- 
stems, in order to reach the rushing stream and by 
wading OP si^dmrnini^ to eeak the furtive on the other 
side. He remembered all the awful and wonderM 
things which he had encountered even by day , under 
the now mfitling and roaring branches of the forest- 
Above all it seemed to him, as if a tall man in white, 
whom he knew but too well^ were grinning and nodding 
on the opposite shore \ but it wag just these monstrous forma 
which forcibly impelled him to cross the flood, as the 
thought seized him that Undine might be among them 
in the agonies of death and alone. 

He had already gTasped the Btrong branch of a 
pine, and was standing supported by it, in the whirling 
current, against which he could witi difficulty maintain 
Imnself; though with a courageous spirit he advanced 
deeper into it. Just then a gentle voice exclaimed 
near him: "Venture not, venture not, the old man, 
the stream, is full of tricks!*' He knew the sweet tones; 
he stood as if entranced beneath the shadows that 
duskily shronded the moon, and hia head swam with 
the swelling of the waves, which he now saw rapidly 
rising to his waist Still he would not desist. . 

"If thou art not really there, if thoa ait Ki\i\^ ft^oial-^^ 
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}^ ^MM iM. liiir^- ^ mitte, IJb^si mo^ H tnri ceaa^ tia HTngp 
*rti iWddm^ * 5rfuui<wr Uk* i^^ty (tear, cUar lUinfiha- ** 

i9i# !«!!»»««*.. " Ifyvvfe imooitii t^y d&i!! liofc rnxsmi mgev 

^>hf li><y«^ «6«dlk i!frOY» ^5^1/ tlos l«fi)Te £ui 1^ 
^(VttAig ysMFf^ JMyv tM« il>« «(d fvf Lis j/me-hraokdil 

1nkh « ^W M«|yf he hn^ ettmtd tbe flood wisieb 
irii# f»^hf$ft/|f 1>6«^6«fi liSin and tbe maiden, and lie was 
n^jtmiAnf^ \i^M» h»r mt A little t^ of tnrf, aieEj 
^tunfdm umi mrff^FmH hy tbe good old trees. Undice 
mH hkif fnitmd h»rm\ff and oow under the green leafy 
Umi §h(t ihrmtf h^ artoi rotind his neck, and dreir him 
tUrwn h^dtf htff (mher «oft neat 

" t(m f»)iall toll tno your story here, beautifnl friend," 
i*h\6 nim^ In a low whbper; **the cross old people 
cannot li«ar nn li6f«; and our roof of leaves is jnst as 
eooi A ghdliof AH tlieJr poor cottage." "It is heaven 
iim\fV^ uM Httldbrandt embracing the beaatifiil giri 
^ni klMlnjif hw fervently. 

Thd old i«h0miAn meanwhile had come to the edge 

f th§ fly^AWf and ihouted across to the two young 

i«§^l§i ''Why, Sir Knight, I have received yon as 

0A§ hon^t^hoartod man is wont to receive another, 

*»*id now hwo you are oaressing my foster-child in 

ii.et^rei, and lotting md run hitlior and thither through 

In anxkuH iearoh of hor." "I have only 

hM my«olf, old father/* returned the knight 
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**So much the better," eajd tlio fishermaaj "btit 
now bring' her across to me witliout delajr upon firm 
ground." 

Undine liowever would not hear of this; slie de- 
clared she would rather go with the beautiftil stranger 
into the wild forest itself, than return to the cottage, 
where no one did as she wished and from which the 
beautiful knight would himself depart eoaner or later. 
Then, throwLng her arnia round Haldhrand, Bhe sang 
wiiJi indescribable grace: 

"A Stream ran out afHtg miaty f&l« 

Ila fortuueB to obtain, 
* In the Oeaou^B deftha It faund a himo 

And UQ^df reluriiBiJ agolu.'* 

The old fiahennan wept bitterly at her song, but 
I this did not seem to affect her particularly. She kissed 
and caressed her new friend^ who at last said to her: 
"Undine, if the old man's distress does not touch your 
heart, it touches mine, let na go back to him." She 
opened her large blue eyes in amazement at him, and 
epoke at last slowly and heaitatingly : "If yon think 
BO, — well; whatever you think is right to me. But 
the old man yonder must first promiae roe that be 
will let you, without objection, relate to me what you 
eaw in tho wood, and — well, other things will settle 
themaelves." *^Come, only come,'* cried the fisherman 
to her, anahle to utter another word; at the same time 
he stretched out his arms far over the rushing stream 
towards her, and nodded his head as if to promise the 
fnlfilment of her request, and as he did this, his white 
hair fell strangely over his face, and reminded Huld- 
brand of the noddiug white man in the forest. With- 
out allowing himself however to gtQ^ co'iaSTikftft^ \i^ 
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such an idea tlie young knight took the beantiM girl 
in his anns, and bore her over the narrow passage 
which the stream had forced between her little island 
and the shore. 

The old man fell npon Undine's neck and could 
not satisfy the exuberance of his joj; his good wife 
also came np and caressed the newlj-fonnd in the 
heartiest manner. Not a word of reproach passed their 
lips; nor was it thonght of, for Undine, forgetting all 
her waywardness, almost overwhelmed her foster-parents 
with affection and fond expressions. 

When at last they had recovered from the excess 
of their joy, day had already dawned, and had shed 
its pnrple hne over the lake; stillness had followed 
the storm, and the little birds were singing merrily on 
the wet branches. As Undine now insisted npon hear* 
ing the knight^s promised story, the aged couple smil- 
ingly and readily acceded to her desire. Breakfast 
was brought out under the trees which screened the 
cottage from the lake, and they sat down to it with 
^itented hearts, — Undine on the grass at the knight's 

ff the place chosen by herself. 

Hnldbrand then proceeded with his story. 
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POUETH CHAPTER. 

Of tbftt T¥blcli tha Kaigbt enfloauMirQd la the Wood. 

'*It IB now about eight days ago since I rode into 
the free imperial city, wbicla lies on tbe other side of the 
forest* Soon after my arrival^ there was a splendid touma- 
ment and running at the ring, and I spared neither 
my horsa nor my lance. Once when I was pausing at 
the lists^ to rest after my merry toil, and was handing 
back my helmet to one of my squires, my attention 
was attracted by a female figure of great beauty ^ who 
was Btanding richly attired on oae of the galleries 
allotted to spectators. 

"I asked my neighbour, and learned fi'om him, that 
the name of the faur lady was Bertalda, and that aha 
Tvas the foster-daughter of oae of the powerful dukes 
living in the country. I remarked that she aiiso was 
looking at rae^ and, as it is wont to be with us young 
knights, I had already ridden bravely, and now 
pursued my course with renovated confidence and 
courage. In the dance that evening I was Bertalda'a 
partner, and I remained so throughout the festival" 

A ebarp pain in his left hand, which hung down 
by his side, here iutemipted Huldbraud'e narrative, and 
drew hia attention to the aching part. Undine had 
fastened her pearly teeth upon one of his fingers, ap- 
pearing at the flame time very gloomy and angry. 
Suddenly^i however, she looked* up in his eyes with an 
acprcBsioa of tender melancholy, md whispered in a 
soft voice: "It is your own fault." Then she hid her 
face, and the knight, strangely co;ifused and thoughtful, 
continued his narrative. 
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"ThisBertalda was a hanghty wayward girl. Even 
on the second day she pleased me no longer as she 
had done on the first, and on the third day still less. 
Still I continued abont her, because she was more 
pleasant to me than to any other knight, and thns it 
was that I begged her in jest to give me one of her 
gloves. 'I will give it yon when yon have quite 
N/ alone explored the ill-famed forest,* said she, 'and can 
bring me tidings of its wonders.' It was not that her 
glove was of snch importance to me, bnt the word had 
been said, and an honourable knight would not allow 
himself to be urged a second time to such a proof of 
valour." 

"I think she loved you," said Undine, interrupt- 
ing him. 

"It seemed so," replied Huldbrand. 

"Well," exclaimed the girl, laughing, "she must be 
stupid indeed* To drive away any one dear to her. 
And moreover, into an ill-omened- wood. The forest 
and its mysteries might have waited long enough for me!" 

"Yesterday morning," continued the knight, smiling 
kindly at Undine, "I set out on my enterprise. The 
stems of the trees caught the red tints of the morning 
light which lay brightly on the green turf, the leaves 
seemed whispering merrily with each other, and in my 
heart I could have laughed at the people who could 
have expected anything to terrify them in this plea- 
sant spot. 'I shall soon have trotted through the 
forest there and back again,' I said to myself with a 
feeling of easy gaiety, and before I had even thought 
of it, I was deep within the green shades, and could 
no longer perceive the plain which lay behind me. 
Then for the first time it struck me that I might easily 
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lose my way in tiae mighty forest ^ and that tHe per- 
haps were the only danger which the wanderer had to 
fear. I therefore paused and looked round ia the direo- 
tion of the Btin^ which in the meanwhile had riflen 
somewhat higher ahove the horizon. While I was thus 
looking np, 1 saw something black in the hranchea of 
a lofty oak. I thonght it was a teax, and I grasped 
my sword* but ^ith a human voice, that sounded 
harsh and ugly^ it called to me from above: * If I do 
not nibble away the branches up here, Sir Malapert, 
what shall we have to roast you with at midnight?' 
And so saying it grinned, and made the tranches 
rustle, 80 that my horeo grow furious and rushed for- 
ward with me, before I had time to see what sort of a 
devU it really was." 

"Ton must not call it ao," said the old fisbemian, as 
he crossed himself; his wife did the same silently; 
Undine looked at the knight with sparkling eyes and 
said: "The best of the story 13, that they certainly 
have not roasted him yet; go on now, you beautiful 
youth!" 

The knight continued his narrations "My horee was 
ao wild, that he almost ruabed v?ith me against the 
sterna and brauchea of trees; he was dripping with 
sweat, and yet would not euflfer himself to be held in. 
At last he went straight in the direction of a rocky 
precipice; then it suddenly seemed to me, as if a tall 
white man threw himself across the path of my wild 
steed ^ the horse trembled with fear and stopped; I re- 
covered my hold of him, and for the first time per- 
ceived that my deliverer waa no white man but a brook 
of silvery brightness, ruahing down from a hlU by ray 
pido and crossmg and impeding my hotae'e «iOTii&ft?^ 
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^^ Thanks, dear Brook," exclaimed Undixiey elapping 
her little hands. The old man^ however, shook his head 
and looked down in deep thought 

"I had scarcely settled myself in the saddle," con- 
tinued Hnldbrand, "and seized the reins firmly, when 
a wonderfdl little man stood at my side, diminntiTe, 
and ngly beyond conception. His complexion was of 
a yellowish brown, and his nose not mndi smaller than 
the rest of his entire person. At the same time he 
kept grinning with stnpid courtesy, exhibiting his 
huge month, and making a thousand scrapes and bows 
to me. As this farce was now becoming inconvenient 
to me, I thanked him briefly, and turned about my 
still trembling steed, thinking either to seek another 
adventure, or in case I met with none, to find my 
way back, for during my wild chase, the sun had 
already passed the meridian; but the little fellow 
sprang round with the speed of lightning, and stood 
again before my horse. * Room I* I cried angrily, *the 
X animal is wild, and may easily run over you.' *Aye, 
aye!' snarled the imp witli a grin still more hor- 
ribly stupid; 'Give me first some drink-money, for 
I have stopped your horse; without me, you and your 
horse would be now both lying in the stony ravine; 
ugh I' 'Don't make any more feces,' said I, 'and 
t«Jte your money, even if you are telling lies; for see, 
it was the good brook there that saved me, and not 
^'^u, you miserable wight!' And at the same time I 
pped a piece of gold into his grotesque cap, which 

had taken off in his begging. I then trotted on; 

. he screamed after me, and suddenly with incon- 

ivable quickness was at my side. I urged my horse 

^to a gallop; the imp ran too, making at the same 
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time strange contortionB with Lis body, lialf ridicolotis, 
lialf horrible^ and boldiag up the gold-piece, lie 
cried, at every leap, 'False money! false coin I false 
coin! false moneyr — and this he uttered with sncli 
a hollow eoimd, that one would have supposed that 
after every scream he would have fallen dead to the 
ground. 

"His horrid red tongue moreover hung far out of 
hie mouth. I stopped, perplexed » and aaked: *What 
do you mean by this screaming? take another piece of 
gold, take two, but leave me.' He then beg^an agaiu 
his hideous hnrleaquG of politeness^ and snarled out: 
^Not gold, not gold, my young gentlemaa^ I have 
too much of that traah myself^ as I wHl ehew you at 
oncel' 

" Saddonly it seemed to me as if I could eee through 
the solid soil^ as though it were green glass ^ and the 
smooth earth were as round as a ball-, and within, a 
multitude of goblins were making sport with silver and 
gold; head over heela they were rolling abont^ pelting 
each other in jest with the precious metals, and pro- 
vokingly blowing the gold-dust in each other's eyea. 
My hideous companion stood partly within and partly 
without; he ordered the others to reach him up heaps 
of gold, and ehewing it to me with a laugh, he then 
flung it back again with a ringing noise into the im- 
measurable abyss. 

*^He then shewed the piece of gold I had given him 
to the goblina below^ and they laughed themselves half 
dead over it and hissed at me. At last they all pointed 
at me with their metal-stained fingers, and more and 
more wildly^ and more and more densely, and more and 
more madly ^ the swarm of spirits came clambering \iY 
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tome; — I was seized with terror as my Iiorae liad been 
beforoj I put spurs to Lim and 1 know not how far I 
galloped for the aecond time wildly into the forest 

**At length, wliea I again lialted^ the coolness of 
evening' was axotmd me. TLrongli tLe branches of 
the trees I saw a wliite foot-path gleaming, which T 
fancied must lead from the forest towards the citj. 
I was aniioua to work my waj in tliat direction; but 
a face perfectly white and indistinct, with features eyer 
changing, kept peering at me between the leaves; I 
tried to avoid it, but wherever I went* it appeared 
also. Enraged at this, I determined at last to ride at 
itf when ft gushed forth volumes of foam upon md 
and my horse » obliging us half-blinded to mat© a 
rapid retreat. Thus it drove us step by step ever away 
from the foot-path» leaving the way open to ua only in 
one direction. When we advanced in this direction, it 
kept indeed close behind us^ but did not do tts the 
elightest harm. 

"Looking round at it occaaionally, I perceived that 
the white face that had besprinkled us with foam be- 
longed to a form eq^ually white and of gigantic statura 
^Many a time I thought that it was a moving stream, 
but I could never convince myself on the subject 
Wearied out, the horse and his rider yielded to the 
( impelling power of the white man, who kept nodding 
"^ his head, as if he would say, * Quite right, quite rightr 
And thus at last we caoio out here to the end of the 
forest, where I saw the turf, and the lake* and your 
little cottage, and where the tall white man disap- 
peared." 

"It*a well that he's gone" said the old fisherman; 
and now he began to talk of the best way by which 
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lu8 guest could return to iiis Ixiendfl in tlie citj. Upon 
thifl Undine began to laugh slyly to herself^ Huld- 
brand observed it, and said: "I tbougbt you were glad 
to gee me here; why then do you uoir rejoice when my 
departuie is talked of?" 

"Because you cauaot go away," replied Undine. 
"Just try it once, to croBs tbat overflowed forest stream 
with a boat^ witb your horse, or alone, a^ you may 
faucy. Or rather don't try it, for you would be dashed 
to pieces by the etones and trunks of trees which are 
carried down by it with the speed of lightning. And 
ag to the lakcj I know it well; Father dare not ven- 
ture out far enough with his boat." Huldbrand rose, 
smiling, in order to see whether things were as Undine 
had said; the old man accompanied him, and the girl 
danced merrily along by their side* They found every 
thing indeed as Undine had described, and the knight 
was obliged to submit to remain on the little of tongue 
of land, that had become an island, till the flood should 
subside. As the three were returning to the cottage 
after their ramble, the knight whispered in the ear of 
the little maiden: "Well, how ia it my pretty Undine — 
aje yon angry at my remaining?" "Ahl" she replied 
peevishly, "let me alone. If I had not bitten you, who 
knows how much of Bertalda would have appeared in 
ycur story?" 
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FFFTH CHAPTER. 

HiUw thft Snlght Uvod on the llttla Frt^moutorft 

Afteh having been mucli driyen to and firo in tlie 
worlds you have perhaps, my deaa* tead^r, reached at 
lengtli some spot where all was yraW with thee; where 
the love for home aad its calm peace, innate to all, M 
has ag^ain eprung np within tliee; where thon hast 1 
thought that this home was rich mth all the flowers of 
childhood and of the purest, deepest love that rests 
upon the graves of those tJiat are gone, and thoti hast 
felt it must be good to dwell here and to bnlld hahita* 
tioiiB* Even if thou hast erred in this, and bast had 
afterwards bitterly to atone for the error, that is 
nothing to the purpose now, and thon wouldst not in- 
deed voluntarily gadden thyself with the unpleasant 
recollection- But recall that ineipresslhly svreet fore- 
boding, that angelic seuBe of peace, and thoTi wilt 
Imow somewhat of the knight Huldbrand^s feelings 
during his abode on the little promontoj^. 

He often perceived with hearty satisfaction that the 
forest stream rolled along every day more wildly^ mak- 
ing its bed ever broader and broader, and prolonging 
hia BojotirD on the island to an indefinite period. Part 
of the day he rambled about with an old crossbow, 
which he had found in a comer of tlio cottage and had 
repaired i and watching for the water-fowl, ha killed all 
that he could for the cottage kitchen. When he 
brought Ms booty home, Undine rarely neglected to 
upbraid him with having so cruelly deprived the M 
happy birds of life; indeed she often wept bitterly at ™ 
the fijgbt he placed before her* But if he came home 
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anotJier tune without Laving ahot any tMng, slie scolded 
him no less Berionsly^ eince now^ from his careleeaneflB 
and want of ekill, tliey had to be satiafied with living on 
fifih- He always deUgbted heartily in her graceful i 
little BColdingB, all the more as she generally strove to | 
compensate for her ill hwmour by the sweetest caresses, [ 
llie old people took pleasm-e in the indmacy of 
the yonng pair-, they regarded them as betrothed, or 
even as already united in marriage, and living on thia 
iiiolated sptit^ as a euccour and support to them in their 
old age. It was thia same sense of seclusion that sug* \^ J 
gested the idea also to Hnldbiand^s mind that he waa 
already UadineV accepted one. He felt as if there 
were no world beyond these surronnding waters, or as 
if he could never recross them to mmgle with other 
men 5 and when at times hie grazing horse would neigh 
as if enqnrringly to remind him of knightly deeds ^ or 
when the coat of arms on hi^ embroidered saddle and 
horee-gear shone stemly upon him, or when his beauti- 
ful sword would suddenly fall ^om the nail on which 
it was hanging in the cottage, gliding from the scabbard 
as it fell, — he would quiet the doubts of his mind by 
saying: "Undine is no fiaherman^a daughter; ehe bo-\^ 
longs in all probability to some lllustrioufl family \ * 
abroad." There was only one thing to which he had a 
strong aversion, and this was, when the old dame re- 
proved Undiue in his presence. The wayward girl, it 
is true, laughed at it for the most part, without at- 
tempting to conceal her mirth; but it seemed to him as 
if his honour were concerned, and yet ho could not \ 
blame the old fiaherman^s wife, for Undine always de- 
served at least ten times as many reproofs as sLe re- 
eeired; so, in bis heart he felt the balaiKi^ m i^stit ^ 
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the old woman, and bis wliole life flowed onwsrda in 

calm enjoj'meat 

There came, Lowever^ an mtemiption at last The 
fisliennaii and the knight had been accnatomed at their 
mid-day meal^ and also in the evening when the wind 
roared without^ as it was always wont to do towards 
night, to enjoy together a flask of wine. But now the 
store which the fisherman had from time to time brought 
with him from the town, was exhausted, and the two 
men were quite out of humour in consequence. 

Undine laughed at them excessively all day, hut 
they were neither of them merry enough to join in her 
jests as usual. Towards evening she went out of the 
cottage to avoid, as she Baid, two such long and tiresome 
faces. As twilight advanced, there were again tokens 
of a storm, and the water rushed and roared, Full of 
alann» the knight and the fisherman sprang to the door, 
to bring home the girl, rememberiag the anxiety of 
that night when Huldbrand had first come to the cot- 
tage. TJndiue, however, met them, clapping her little 
hands with delight '*What will you give me/' she 
said, "to provide you with wine?^'- or rather, "you 
need not give me any tiling," she continued "for I am 
satisfied if you wiU look merrier and be in better 
spirits than yon have been thronghout this whole 
i wearisome day. Only come with me*, the forest stream 
has driven ashore a cask, and I will be condemned to 
'*«^p through a whole week if it is not a wine-cask." 
men followed her, and in a sheltered creek on the 
, they actually found a cask, which inspired them 
the hope that it contained the generone drink for 
'ley were thirating. 

at once rolled it as quickly as possible to- 
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^arda tli© cottage, for tLe western flty was orercast 
^th heavy storm- cloudB, and they could observe in the 
twilight the waves of the lake raiBing their white foam- 
ing heads, as if looking out for the rain which was 
presently to pour down upon them. TJndxne helped 
the men as mucL as Blie was able, and when the fitonn 
of rain BuddeDlj hurst over them, she sald^ with a 
merry threat to tlie heavy elonde: "Come, come, take 
care diat you don't wet us ; we are still some way from 
eholter," The old mau reproved her for this^ aa simple 
presumption^ but she laughed softly to herself, and no 
mischief befell any one in consequence of ber levity. 
Nay more; contrary to all expectation, they reached ^ 
the comtbrtable hearth with their booty perfectly dry, | 
and it was not till they had opened the cask, and had 
proved that it contained some wonderfully excellent 
wine, that the rain burst forth from the dark cloud, 
and the storm raged among the tops of the trees ^ and 
over the agitated billows of the lake. 

Several bottles were soon filled from the great cask 
which promised a supply for many days, and they 
were sitting drinking and jesting round the glowing 
fire, feeUng comfortably secured from the racing storm 
without. Suddenly the old fisherman became very 
grave and said; "Ah, great God I here are we rejoicing 
over this rich treaBure, and he to whom it once he* 
longed and of whom the floods have robbed it, has 
probably lost his precious life in their waters." "That 
he has not," declared Undine, and aha smilingly filled 
the knight's cup to the brim. But Huldbrand replied, 
"By my honour, old father, if I knew where to find 
and to rescue him, no nightly errand and no danger 
would I shirk. So much, however^ I c&u ^TtimiSi^ l^'^^ 

Vniint and oihtr Tatta. % 
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that if ever again I reach more inhabited lands, I will 
find out the owner of this wine or his heirs, and 
requite it twofold, nayl threefold." This delighted 
the old man; he nodded approvingly to the knight, and 
dramed his cnp with a better conscience and greater 
pleasure. Undine, however, said to Hnldbrand: "Do 
as yon will with your gold and your reimbursement*, 
but you spoke foolishly about the venturing out in 
search; I should cry my eyes out, if' you were lost in 
the attempt, and isn't true, that you would yourself 
rather stay with me and the good wine?'* '^Yes, in- 
deed," answered Hnldbrand, smiling. "Then," said 
Ns^ Undine, "you spoke unwisely. Tor charity begins at 
home, and what do other people concern us?" The 
old woman turned away sighing and shaking her head; 
the fisherman forgot his wonted affection for the pretty 
girl, and scolded her. "It sounds exactly," said he, as 
he finished his reproof^ "as if Turks and heathens had 
brought you up; may God forgive both me and you, 
you spoiled child." "Well," replied Undine, "for all 
that, it is what I feel, let who will have brought me 
up, and all your words can't help that" "Silence!" 
exclaimed the fisherman, and Undine, who, in spite of 
her pertness, was exceedingly fearfiil, shrank fi>om him, 
and moving tremblingly towards Hnldbrand, asked him 
in a soft tone: "Are you also angry, dear Mend?" The 
knight pressed her tender hand and stroked her hair. 
He could say nothing, for vexation at the old man's 
severity towards Undine closed his lips; and thus the 
two couple sat opposite to each other, with angry feel< 
ings and embarrassed silence. 




A tow knocking at tEe door was heard in tLe 
midst of this stillneBa, etartling all t!i8 inmatea of the 
cottage; for there are times when a little eircam&tAnce, 
happening qaite tmejpectedlj^ can undnly alarm us. 
But there wag here the additional cause of alarm that 
the enchanted forest lay so near, and that the little 
promontory seemed just now inaccessible to human 
beings. They looked at each other doubtingly, as the 
knocking was repeated accompanied by a deep groan, 
and the knight sprang to reach hie sword. But the old 
man whispered softly; "If it he what I fear, no 
weapon will help us." Undine meanwhile approached 
the door and called out angrily and boldly: '* Spirits ( 
of the earth, if you wiah to carry on yotir mischief, I 
Kflhleboni shall teach you something better.*^ The 
terror of the rest was increased by these mysteriong 
words; they looked fearful !y at the girl, and Huld- 
brand was Just regaining courage enough to ask what 
ehe meant, when a voice said without: "^^I am no spirit 
of the earth, but a spirit indeed sdll within its earthly 
body. Yon within in the cottage, if you fear God and 
will help me, open to mo." At tlieeo words, Undine 
had already opened the door, and had held a lamp out 
in the stormy night, by which they perceived an aged 
priest standing there, who stepped back in terror at the 
unexpected sight of the hcauti^ maiden. He might 
well think that witchcraft and magic were at work 
whea such a lovely form appeared at such an humble 
cottage door; he therefore bogaix to ptay. **ii3i ^<5i(i^ 
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Bpirits praifle the Lordl" "I am no spectre," said Un- 
dine smiling; "do I then look so ngly? Besides yon 
may see the holy words do not frighten me. I too 
know of God, and understand how to praise Him; every 
one to be sure in his own way, for so He has created 
US. Come in, venerable father; yon come among good 
people." 

The holy man entered, bowing and looking round 
him, with a profound yet tender demeanour. But the 
water was dropping from every fold of his dark gar- 
ment, and from his long white beard and from his grey 
locks. The fisherman and the knight took him to an- 
other apartment and frimished him with other clothes, 
while they gave the women his own wet attire to dry. 
The aged stranger thanked them humbly and cour- 
teously, but he would on no account accept the knight^s 
splendid mantle, which was offered to him; but he 
chose instead an old grey over-coat belonging to the 
fisherman. They then returned to the apartment, and 
the good old dame immediately vacated her easy chair 
for the reverend father, and would not rest till he had 
taken possession of it; "For," said she, "you are old and 
exhausted, and you are moreover a man of God." Un- 
dine pushed under the stranger's feet her little stool, 
on which she had been wont to sit by the side of 
Huldbrand, and she shewed herself in every way most 
gentle and kind in her care of the good old man. 
Huldbrand whispered some raillery at it in her ear, but 
she replied very seriously; "He is a servant of Him 
Ny who created us all; holy things are not to be jested 
with." The knight and the fiisherman then refreshed 
their reverend guest with food and wine, and when he 
bad somewhat recovered himself, he began to relate 
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how he had the d&y before eet out from hU doister, 
which lay fkr beyond the great lake, intending to 
travel to the Bishop, in order to acijnaiixt him with the 
distress into which the monastery* and its tributary vil- 
lages bad fallen on account of the extraordinary floods. 
After a long circuitous route, which these very 
flooda had obliged Mm to take, he had been this day 
compelled towarde evening, to procure the aid of a 
couple of good boatmen to cross an arm of the lake^ 
which had overflowed its banks. "Scarcely however," 
continued he^ "had our small craft touched the waves, 
than that furious tempest burst forth which is now 
raging over our heads- 
It seemed as if the waters had only waited for us, 
to commence their wildest whirling dance with our 
little boat The oara were soon torn out of the hands 
of my men» and were dashed by the force of the waves 
fiirther and farther beyond our reach. We ourselves, 
yielding to the resistless powers of nature ^ helplessly 
drifted over the stirging billowB of the lake towarda 
your distant shore, which we already saw looming 
through die mist and foam. Presently our boat turned 
round and round as in a giddy whirlpool; I know not 
whether it was upset, or whether I fell over-board. 
In a vague terror of inevitable death I drifted on, till 
a wave cast me here, under the trees on your island.'^ 
*'Tes, island!'^ cried the fisherman j ^'a short time 
ago it was only a point of land; but now, since the 
forest-stream and the lake have become well nigh be^ 
witched^ things are quite different with us." 
I **I remarked something of the sort,'' said the priest, 
'**as I crept along the shore in the dark, and hearing 
nothing but the uproar around me , I a.\ \a.'&t -^^t^i^v?^^ 
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that a beaten foot-path disappeared just in the direction 
from which the sound proceeded. I now saw tho light 
in yonr cottage, and ventured hither, and I cannot suf- 
ficiently thank my heavenly Father that after preserving 
me from the waters, He has led me to such good and 
pious people as you are; and I feel this all the more, 
as I do not know whether I shall ever behold any 
other beings in this world, except those I now address." 

"What do you mean?" asked the fisherman. 

"Do you know then how long this commotion of 
the elements is to last?" replied the holy man. "And 
I am old in years. Easily enough may the stream of 
my life run itself out before the overflowing of the 
forest-stream may subside. And indeed it were not 
impossible that more and more of the foaming waters 
may force their way between you and yonder forest, 
until you are so far sundered from the rest of the 
world that your little fishing-boat will no longer be 
sufficient to carry you across, and the inhabitants of 
the continent in the midst of their diversions will have 
entirely forgotten you in your old age." 

The fisherman^s wife started at this, crossed herself 
and exclaimed, "God forbid!" But her husband looked 
at her with a smile, and said: "What creatures we are 
after all I even were it so, things would not be very 
different — at least not for you, dear wife — than they 
now are. For have you for many years been ftirther 
than the edge of the forest? and have you seen any 
other human beings than Undine and myself? The 
knight and this holy man have only come to us 
lately. They will remain with us if we do become 
t forgotten island; so you would even be a gainer by 
t after all." 
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"I don't know," said the old woman; "ft is aome- 
Iiow a gloomy thonglit, when one imagmea that one is 
irrecoveratly aeparated firom other people, although, 
were it otherwiae^ one miglit neitlier know nor see 
them." 

"Then you will remain with ub! then yon will 
remain with us!" whispered Undine in & low half sing^ 
ing tone, aB she nestled closer to Hnldbrand's side. 
.But he wae absorbed in the deep and b trance tiBions 
of his own mind. 

The region on the other eide of the forest-river 
eeemed to dissolve into distance during the prieat's last 
words-, and the blooming island npon which he lived, 
grew more green, and eimled more freshly in his 
mind's vision. His beloved one glowed aa the fairest 
rose of thiB little epot of earth., and even of the whole 
world, and the prieat waa actnally there. Added to this, 
at that moment an angry glance from the old dams 
wag directed at the bettutiful girl, because even in the 
presence of the reverend father she leant so closely 
on the knight, and it seemed aa if a torrent of re~ 
proving words were on the point of following. Presently! 
turning to the priest, Hnldbrand broke forth; "Venerable 
father^ you Bee before you here a pair pledged to each 
otlier; and if this maiden and these good old people 
have no objection, you shall unite us this very even- 
ing.' ' The aged couple were extremely surprized. 
They had, it is true, hitherto often thought of some^ 
thing of the sort, but tkey had never yet expressed it, 
and when the knight now spoke thns^ it came upon 
them as something wholly new and unprecedented. 

Undine had become suddenly grave, and looked 
down tliouglitfully while the priest enqtiired res^c&^Ti^ 
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£he cirenmstances of the ease, and asked if tlie old 
people gave their coDsent After much discussion 
together, the matter was settled; the old dame went to 
arrange the bridal chamber for the jonng people, and 
to look ont two consecrated tapers which she had had 
in her possession for some time, and which she thought 
essential to the nuptial ceremony. The knight in the 
meanwhile examined his gold chain, from which he 
wished to disengage two rings, that he might make an 
exchange of them with his bride. 

She, however, observing what he was doing, started 
up from her reverie, and exclaimed: "Not sol mj 
parents have not sent me into the world ^uite destitute; 
on the contrary, they must have anticipated with cer- 
tainty that such an evening as this would come." Thus 
saying, she quickly left the room and reappeared in a 
moment with two costly rings, one of which she gave to 
V her bridegroom, and kept the other for herself. The 
old fisherman was extremely astonished at this, and still 
more so his wife, who just then entered, for neither had 
ever seen these jewels in the child's possession. 

"My parents," said Undine, "sewed these little 
things into the beautiful frock which I had on, when I 
came to you. They forbid me, moreover, to mention 
them to any one before my wedding evening, so I 
secretly took them, and kept them concealed until 
now." The priest interrupted all frirther questionings, 
by lighting Uie consecrated tapers, which he placed 
upon a table , and summoned tibe bridal pair to stand 
opposite to him. He then gave them to each other 
with a few short solemn words; the elder couple gave 
'heir blessing to the younger, and the bride, trembling 
ad thoughtfrd, leaned upon the knight Then the 
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isi ^iddenlj said: ^^Tou ore Strang's people afler aUt 
Why did yon tell me jou vere tto only people liere 
on tlio iekud? and during the whole ceremony, a tall 
Btately man, in a white mantle, has been looking at 
me throngh Iho window opposite. He mnst etill be 
Btanding' before the door, to aee if yon will invite him 
to come into the hottse," "God forbid," said the old 
dame with a start; the fisherman shook his head in 
silence, and HqM brand sprang to the window. It 
seemed even to him aa if he could still see a white 
streak, but it soon completely disappeared in the dark- 
ness. He convinced the price t that he must have been 
absolutely mistaken and they all sat down together 
round the hearth. 



SEVENTH CHAPTEK. 

'What ftirtbfir buppencd on tbo vvoatne of tie Woddloff. 

Bots before and during the ceremony, Undine had ^ 
shewn herself gentle and quiet; but it now seemed as 
if all the wayward hum ours which rioted within her, 
burst forth ail the more boldly and unrestrainedly. She \ 

'teased her bridegroom and her foster-parents, and even 
the holy man whom she had so lately reverenced, with 
all sorts of childish tricks; and when the old woman 

^waa about to reprove her, she was quickly eilenced by 
a few grave words from the knight, speaking of Uudine 
now as his wife. Nevertheless the knight himself was 
equally little pleased with Undine's childish behaviour; 
but no signs, and no reproachful words were of any 
avail. It is true, whenever the bride noticed her 
hoflband's diBsatisfaetiou — and this occuM^i oc^iWMn^ 
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all7 — she became more quiet, sat down hy bis side, 
caressed him, whispered something smilingly into his ear, 
and smoothed ihe wrinkles that were gathering on his 
brow. But immediately afterwards, some wild freak 
would again lead her to return to her ridiculous pro- 
ceedings, and matters would be worse than before. At 
length the priest said in a serious and kind tone*. 
"M7 fair young maiden, no one indeed can look at 
you without delight; but remember so to attune your 
soul betimes, that it may ever harmonize with that of 
your wedded husband." "Soul!" said Undine laugh- 
ing; "that sounds pretty enough, and may be a very 
edifying and usefiil caution for most people. But 
when one basnet a soul at all, I beg you, what is 
there to attune then? and that is my case." The 
priest was silent, and deeply wounded and with holy 
y displeasure he turned his face from the girL She 
^ however went up to him caressingly and said: "No! 
listen to me first, before you look angry, for your look 
of anger gives me pain, and you must not give pain 
to any creature, who has done you no wrong — only 
have patience with me, and I will tell you properly 
^ what I mean." 

It was evident that she was preparing herself to 
explain something in detail, but suddenly she hesitated, 
. as if seized with an inward shuddering, and burst out 
into a flood of tears. They none of them knew what to 
make of this ebullition, and filled with various ap- 
prehensions they gazed at her in silence. At length, 
wiping away her tears, and looking earnestly at the 
revoTcnd man, she said: "There must be something 
beautiful, but at the same time extremely awful about 
a soul. Tell me, holy Sir, were it not better that we 
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never stared Bucb a gift?" SLe was sileat agnia as if 
waating^ for an ariswer, and her tears liad ceased to flow. 
All in the cottage had risen from tLeir Beata aad had 
Btepped back from ber witli horror. She however 
aeemed to Lave cjea for no one but the holy man; her 
features wore an expression of fearftil cariosity^ which 
appeared terrible to those who saw her, **The soul 
must be a heavy harden," ebe continued, aa no one 
answered her, ^^ygtj heavy I for even its approaching 
image overshadows me witli anxiety and sadness. 
And J ahl I was so light-hearted and so merry till 
now I *' And she bnrflt into a freah flood of tears, and 
covered her face with the drapery she wore. Then 
the priest went up to her with a solenm air, and spoke 
to her, and conjured her by the name of the Most Holy 
to cast aside the veil that enveloped her, if any spirit 
of evil poasessed her. But she sank on her kneea be- 
fore him» repeating all the sacred words he nttered, 
praising God, and protesting that she wiehed well with 
the whole world. Then at last tlie priest said to the 
knight: ^*Sir bridegroom, I will leave yon alona with 
her whom I have united to you in marriage. So far 
as I can discover there is nothing of evil in her, but 
much indeed that is myeterions. I commend to yon 
— pmdence, love, and fidelity." So sayings he went 
out, and the fisherman and hia wife followed him 
crossing themselves. 

Undine had sunk on her knees; she unveiled her 
face and said, looking timidly round on Huldbrand: 
"Alas I you will surely now not keep me as your own; 
and yet 1 have done no evil, poor child that I am!" 
An she said this, she looked so ezq[niBitely graceful and 
touching, that her bridegroom forgot all the horroT \s3i 
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had felt, and all the mystery tliat clung to her, and 
hastening to her he raised her in his arms. She smiled 
through her tears; it was a smile like the morning- 
alight playing on a little stream. "You cannot leave 
I me," she whispered with confident secxurity, stroking the 
knight's cheek with her tender hand. Hnldbrand tried 
to dismiss the fearful thoughts that still lurked in the 
background of his mind, persuading him that he was 
married to a fairy or to some malicious and mischiev- 
ous being of the spirit world, only the single question 
half unawares escaped his lips: "My little Undme, tell 
me this one thing, what was it you said of spirits of 
the earth and of Ktihlebom, when the priest knocked 
at the door?" "It was nothing but fairy talesl — 
children's fairy-tales 1" said Undine, with all her 
wonted gaiety; "I frightened you at first with them, 
and then you frightened me, that's the end of our 
story and of our nuptial evening." "Nay I that it isn't,'* 
said the knight, intoxicated with love, and extinguish- 
ing the tapers, he bore his beautiftil beloved to the 
bridal chamber by the light of the moon which shone 
brightly through the windows. 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER. 

Tho Da; &fter the W«4dl»e< 

The fresh light of the morning awoke the young 
married pair. Wonderfnl and horrible dieama had 
disturbed Huldbrand's reat; he had been haunted by 
spectres, who, grinnmg at him by stealth, had tried to 
diEguise themselves as beautiful women, and fifom 
beantiiiil women they all at once assumed the faces of 
dragons, and when he etarted up from these hideous 
vialottB, the moonlight 8hone pale and cold into the 
?oom; terrified he looked at Undine, who fitill lay in 
unaltered beauty and grace. Then he would press a 
light kiss upon her rosy lipe, and would fall asleep 
again only to be awakened by new terrors. After he 
bad reflected on all this, now that he was fully awake, 
he reproached himself for any doubt that could have 
led him into error with regard to his beautiful wife. 
He begged her to forgive him for the injustice he had 
done ber, but she only held out to him her fair hand, 
sighed deeply and remained silent But a glance of 
exquisite fervour beamed from her eyes such aa he 
had never seen before, carrying with it the Ml as- 
Burance that Undine tore him no ill-wilJ. He then 
rose cbeerfuily and left her, to join his friends in the 
common apartment 

He found the three sitting round the hearth, with 
an air of anxiety about them, aa if they dared not ven- 
ture to speak aloud* The priest seem^ to be praying 
iu Uia Inmost spirit that all evil might be averted* 
When, however, they eaw the young husband come 
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forth so cbeerfdlly, the careworn expression of their 
fiices vanished. 

The old fisherman even began to jest with the 
knight, so pleasantly, that the aged wife smiled good- 
homonredlj as she listened to them. Undine at 
length made her appearance. All rose to meet her, 
i and all stood still with surprize, for the jonng wife 
; seemed so strange to them and yet the same. The 
priest was the first to advance towards her, with pater- 
nal affection beaming in his face, and, as he raised his 
hand to bless her, the beautiful woman sank reverently 
on her knees before him. With a few humble and 
gracious words, she begged him to forgive her for 
any foolish things she might have said the evening 
before, and entreated him in an agitated tone to pray 
for the welfare of her souL She then rose , kissed her 
foster-parents, and thanking them for all the goodness 
they had shewn her, she exclaimed: "Ohl I now feel 
N. in my innermost heart, how much, how infinitely 
^ much, you have done for me, dear, kind people 1" She 
could not at first desist from her caresses, but scarcely 
had she perceived that the old woman was busy in 
preparing breakfast, than she went to the hearth, cooked 
and arranged the meal, and would not suffer the good 
old mother to take the least trouble. 

She continued thus throughout the whole day, quiet, 
kind, and attentive, — at once a little matron and a 
tender bashful girl. The three who had known her 
longest, expected every moment to see some whimsical 
^ vagary of her capricious spirit burst forth. But they 
waited in vain for it Undine remained as mild and 
gentle as an angel. The holy father could not take 
bis eyes from her, and he said repeatedly to the bride- 
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groom: "Tha gaodneBs of beaveDf sir, has entrasted a 

trea^m-e to 70a yeBterday tliroTigh me, un worthy m I 
am 5 cherish it as you ought ^ and it will promote your 
temporal and sternal welfare." 

Towarda eTeningj Undine was hanging on the 
kmght's arm with humble tenderness, and drew him 
gently out of the door, where the declmiag SEn waa 
shining pleasantly on the froah grass, and upon the tall 
slender stems of the trees. The eyes of the yonng 
wife were moist, as with the dew of eadneas and love, 
and a tender and fearftJ secret Beemed hovering on her 
lips, which however was only disclosed by scarcely 
audible Btghs. She led her Imaband onward and on- 
ward in silence; when he spoke, she only answered 
him with looks, in which, it is true, there lay no direct 
reply to his enquiries, but a whole heaven of love and 
tiraid devotion. Thug they reached the edge of the ' 
swollen forest-stream, and the knight was astonished 
to see it rippling along in gentle waves, mthont a trace 
of ita former wildness and swell. "By the morning, 
it will be quite dry/^ said the beautiful wife^ in a re- 
gretful tone, "and you can then travel away wherever 
you will, wilhout anything to hinder you," '*NQt with- 
out yon, my little Undine," replied the knight, laugh- 
ing; ** remember, even if I wished to desert you, the 
church, and the spiritual powers, and the emperor, and 
the empire, would interpose and hrijig the fugitive back 
again/' "All depends upon you, all depends upon 
you," whispered his wife, half weeping, and half smil- 
m^. "I think, however, nevertheless, that you will 
keep me with you; I love you bo heartily. Now carry 
me across to that little island, that lies before us. The 
toatt^r shall be decided there, I could easily indeed. 
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glide tlirougli tlie rippliiig waves, but it Is go restful in 
your arme, and if you were to cast me off, I eliall hare 
eweetly rested in tliem oiice more for the last time." 
naldtraod, full as lie was of strange fear and emotion, 
knew not what to reply. He took her in liis arms and 
carried her across, remembering now for tlie first time 
tliat tliiB was the same little island from whicli he bad 
borne her back to the old fisbennan on that first night 
On the farther side, he put her down on ih6 soft grass 
and was on tbe point of placing himself loringly neai 
his beantifal btirden, when Bbe aaid: "No, there, op- 
posite to me! I will read my sentence in your eyes, 
before your lips speak; now, listen attentively to what 
I will relate to yon/' And she began: 

"Toa most know, my loved oae, that there are beings 
in the elements which almost appear like mortals, and 
Tvhich rarely allow themselves to become visible to your 
race. Wonderful Ealamanders glitter and sport in the 
flames 5 lean and malicious gnomes dwell deep within the 
earthy spirits, belonging to the air, wander through the 
forests ; and a vast fami!y of water spirits live in the lakes 
and streams and brooks. In reaonnding domcB of crystal, 
through which the sky looks in with its sun smd starg, 
these latter spirits find their beantiftil abode j lofty trees 
of coral with blue and crimson fruits gleam in their 
gardens J they wander over the pure sand of the sea, 
and among lovely variegated ehellB, and amid all ei- 
' quiaite treasures of the old world, which the present is 
^no longer worthy to enjoys all these the floods have 
^covered with their secret veils of silver, and the noble 
uonuments sparkle below, stately and solemn^ and be- 
lewed by the loving waters which allure from them 
many a beauti;^! moss-flQwer and entwining clustea' of 
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sea grass. Those, towever, who dwell tliere, are very \ 
fair and lovely to behold, and for the most part, are 
more beautiful than human beings. Many a fisherman 
haa been so fortunate bs to surprise eome tender mer- 
maid, aa she rose above the waters and sang. He would 
then teU afar of her beauty, and such wonderfnl beluga 
have been given the name of Uudinea. Yon, however, 
are now actually beholding au Undine*" 

The knight tried to peranade himself that his beau- 
tiful wife was under the spell of one of her etrange 
humours J and thatehe was taking pleaBure in teazing 
Mm with one of her extravagant inventions. But re- 
peatedly as he Bald this to himself, he could not be- 
lieve it for a moment; a strange shudder passed through 
hlmj unable to utter a word, he stared at the beautiful 
narrator with an immoveable gaze. Undine shook her 
head sorrowfully, drew a deep sigh, and then proceeded 
a« follows: 

"Our condition would be far superior to that of 
other human beings, — for human beings we call our- 
selves, being similar to them m form and culture, — 
but there is one evil peculiar to us. We and our like 
in the other elements, vanish into dust, and pass away, 
body and spirit, so that not a vestige of us remains 
behind J and when you mortals hereafiter awake to a 
purer life, we remain with the sand and the sparks 
and the wind and the waves. Hence we have alao no 
souls ^ the element moves us, and is often obedient to 
us while we live, though it eeatters us to dust when wo 
diej and we are merry^ without having aught to gneve \^ 
ufl, — merry as the nightingales and little gold-fishes and 
other pretty children of nature. But all beings aspire 
to be higher than they are. Thus my father, who is o 
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powcrfol water-prince in the Mediterranean Sea, desired 
that his only dianghter shonld become possessed of a 
seal, e^en Uiongh she most then endure many of the 
sufferings of those thus endowed. Such as we are, 
however, can only obtain a soul by the closest union of 
affection with one of your human race. I am now 
possessed of a soul, and my soul thanks you, my in- 
expressibly beloved one, and it will ever thanl; you, if 
you do not make my whole life miserable. For what 
is to become of me, if you avoid and reject me? Still 
I would not retain you by deceit And if you mean 
to reject me, do so now, and return alone to the shore. 
I will dive into this brook, which is my uncle-, and 
here in the forest, fer removed from other friends, he 
passes his strange and solitary life. He is however 
powerfril, and is esteemed and beloved by many great 
streams; and as he brought me hither to the fisherman, 
a light-hearted laughing child, he will take me back 
again to my parents, a loving, suffering, and soul- 
endowed woman." 

She was about to say still more, but Huldbrand 
embraced her with the most heartfelt emotion and love, 
and bore her back again to the shore. It was not till 
he reached it, that he swore amid tears and kisses, 
never to forsake his sweet wife, calling himself more 
happy than the Greek Pygmalion, whose beautiftil statue 
received life from Venus and became his loved one. 
In endearing confidence, Undine walked back to the 
cottage, leaning on his arm; feeling now for the first 
time with all her heart, how little she ought to regret 
the forsaken crystal palaces of her mysterious father. 
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NINTH CHAPTER. 

n<ii>r LbQ Ealfht toolE Ms yoosg Wife wlLh him. 

When Huldbrand awoke from hia sleep on the fol- 
lowing momiogj and missed his beAntiftil wife from 
bis side, he began to indulge again in the strange 
thoughts , that his marriage and the charming Uadtne 
herself were bnt fleeting and deceptive illnsiona. Bnt 
at the fiame moment she entered the roomj sat down 
beside him, and said: "I have been ont rather early*^ 
to see if my nncle keeps Lis word. He has already led 
all the waters back again into liis own calm channel, and 
he now flows throngh the forest, solitarily and dreamily 
as before* His frienda in the water and the air have 
also returned to Tepose; all will again go on qnietly 
and regtilftrly, nnd yon can travel homeward when you 
will, dry-shod." It seemed to Huldbrand as though 
he were in a waking dream, so little could he recon- 
cile himself to the strange relationship of his wife. 
NevcTtbelesa he made no remark on the matter^ and 
the exquisite grace of his bride soon lulled to rest 
every uneasy misgiving. "VA'hen he was afterwards 
standing before the door with her, and looking over the 
green peninsula with its boundary of clear waters, he 
felt so happy in this cradle of his love, that he ex- 
claimed: "Why shall we travel so soon as to-day? We 
shall scarcely find more pleasant days in the world 
yonder, tJian those we have spent in this quiet little 
^belter. Let us yet see the sun go down here, twice 
or tlirice more.'* *'Ab my lord wills," replied TJndme 
htanbly, " It is only that the old people will, at all 
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BvehtSi part from me with pain, and when they now 
for the first time perceiTe the true bouI within me, and 
how I can now heartilj love ani honour, their feeble 
eyes will he dimmed with plentiful tears- At present 
they consider my c[aietness and gentleness of no better 
pronuse than before^ like the calmness of the lake 
when the air is still; and as matters now are, they will 
soon learn to cherish a flower or a tree as they have 
cherished me. Do not therefore let me reveal to them 
this newly-bestowed and loving heart, jnst at the 
moment when they ratist lose it for this world; and 
how could I conceal it, if we remain longer to- 
gether?" — 

Hnldbrand conceded the point; he went to the a^ed 
people and talked with them over the joirmey, which he 
proposed to undertake immediately. The holy father of- 
fered to accompany the yonng married pair, and after a 
hasty farewell, be and the knight assisted the beantifnl 
bride to monnt her horse, and walked with rapid step by 
her side over the dry channel of iJbe foreat stream into 
the wood beyond. Undine wept silently but bitterly, 
and the old people gave loud expression to their grief. 
It seemed aa if they had a preBentiment of all they 
were now losing in their foster-child. 

The three travellers had reached in silence the 
densest shades of the foregt. It must have been a fair 
sight cinder that green canopy of leaves, to see Un- 
dine's lovely form, as ehe sat on her noble and richly 
ornamented steed, with the venerable priest in the white 
garb of his order on one side of ber, and on the other 
the blooming young knight in his gay and splendid 
attire with his sword at his girdle. Hnldbrand had no 
eyea but for his beantifnl wife; Undine, who had dried 
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her tsATB, had no eyes bat for Hm^ and they soon fell 
into a mute, voiceless conyerse of glance and gestnre, 
from which they wore only roused at length by the 
low talking of the reverend father with a fourth 
traveller, who in the meanwhile bad joined them un- 
observed. 

He wore a white garment almost reEembling- the 
dreBB of the prieet's order, except that his hood hung 
low over Ms facei^ and his whole attire floated round 
him in Eucb vast folds, that he was obliged every 
moment to gather it up, and throw it over hia arm, or 
diMi|)ose of it in some way, and yet it did not in the 
leait fleem to impede his movements. When the young 
couple first perceived him, he ■was just saying: ''And 
BO, Tenerable sir, I have now dwelt for many years 
here in the forest, and yet no one could call me a 
hermit, in your sense of the word. For as I said, I 
know nothing of penance, and I do not think I have 
any especial need of it. I love the forest only for | 
this reason, that ita beauty is quite peculiar to itself,!"""^ 
and it amn&es me to pass along in my flowing white 
garments among the leaves and dusky shadows^ while 
now and then a sweet isunbeam shines down unex- 
pectedly upon me.*' *'You are a very strange man/* re- 
plied the priest, '*and I ahould hke to be more closely 
acquainted with you." "And to pass from one thing to^__ 
another, who may you be yourself?'^ asked the stranger,/ 
"I am called Father Heilmann," said the holy man; 
**and I come from the monastery of * our Lady' which 
lies on the other side of the lake." "Indeed," replied 
the etranger; "my name is Kuhlebom, and so far as 
conrte&y is concerned, I might claim the title of Lord 
of Kiihlebom^ or free Lord of Kuhlebom*, foi 1 %fii 
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as free as the birds in the forest and perhaps a little 
more so. For example, I have now something to say 
to the young lady there." And before they were aware 
of his intention, he was at the other side of the priest, 
close beside Undine, stretching himself up to whisper 
something in her ear. But she turned from him with 
alarm, and exclaimed: "I have nothing more to do 
with you." "Ho, ho," laughed the stranger, "what is 
this immensely grand marriage you have made, that 
you don't know your own relations any longer? Have 
you forgotten your uncle Kiihleborn, who so faithfully 
bore you on las back through this region?" "I beg 
you, nevertheless," replied Undine, "not to appear in 
my presence again. I am now afraid of you; and 
suppose my husband should learn to avoid me when he 
sees me in such strange company and with such re- 
lations!" "My little niece," said Kiihlebom, "you 
must not forget that I am with you here as a guide; 
the spirits of earth that haunt this place might other- 
wise play some of their stupid pranks with you. Let 
me therefore go quietly on with you; the old priest 
there remembered me better than you appear to have 
done, for he assured me just now that I seemed familiar 
to him, and that I must have been with him in the 
boat, out of which ho fell into the water. I was so, 
truly enough; for I was the water-spout that carried 
him out of it and washed him safely ashore for your 
wedding." 

Undine and the knight turned towards Father Heil- 
maun; but ho seemed walking on, as in a sort of 
dream, and no longer to be conscious of all that was 
passing. Undine then said to Kiihlebom: "I see yonder 
the end of the forest. We no longer need your help, 
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and nothing canses us alarm bnt yoorselfl I beg yon 
therefore, in all love and good will, vanish, and let ns 
proceed in peace." Kiihlebom seemed to become angry 
at this; his countenance assumed a frightful expression, 
and he grinned fiercely at Undine, who screamed aloud 
and called upon her husband for assistance. As quick 
as lightning, the knight sprang to the other side of the 
horse, and aimed his sharp sword at Kiihlebom^s head. 
But the sword cut through a waterfall, which was 
rushing down near them from a lofty crag; and with 
a splash, which almost sounded like a burst of laughter, 
it poured over them and wet them through to the skin. 
The priest, as if suddenly awaking, exclaimed: "I have 
long been expecting that, for the stream ran down 
from the height so close to us. At first it really 
seemed to me like a man, and as if it could speak." — 
As the waterfall came rushing down, it distinctly 
uttered these words in Huldbrand's ear: 

"RMh knight, 

Brave knight, 

Bage, feel I not, 

Chide, will I not. 
But ever guard thy little wife as well, 
Bash knight, brave knight I Protect her woU P* 

A few footsteps more, and they were upon open ground. 
The imperial city lay bright before them, and the 
evening sun, which gilded its towers, kindly dried the 
garments of the drenched wanderers. 
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TENTH CHAPTEB. 
How they lived In the Olty. 

The sudden disappearance of the jonng knight, 
Hnldbrand von Ringstetten, from the imperial city, 
had caused great sensation and solicitude among those 
who had admired him both for his skill in the tourna- 
ment and the dance, and no less so for his gentle and 
agreeable manners. His servants would not quit the 
. place without their master, although not one of them 
I would have had the courage to go in quest of him into 
the shadowy recesses of the forest. They therefore re- 
mained in their quarters, inactively hoping, as men 
i are wont to do, and keeping alive ihe remembrance of 
^ their lost lord by their lamentations. When, soon 
after, the violent storms and floods were observed, the 
less doubt was entertained as to the certain destruction 
of the handsome stranger; andBertalda openly mourned 
for him and blamed herself for having allured the un- 
fortunate knight into the forest. Her foster-parents, 
the duke and duchess, had come to fetch her away, 
but Bertalda entreated them to remain with her wM 
certain intelligence had been obtained of Huldbtand's 
fate. She endeavoured to prevail upon several young 
knights, who were eagerly courting her, to follow the 
noble adventurer to the forest. But she would not 
pledge her hand as the reward of the enterprise, be- 
[ cause she always cherished the hope of belonging to 
, the returning knight, and no glove, nor riband, nor 
even kiss, would tempt any one to expose his life for 
I the sake of bringing back such a dangerous rivaL 
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WliGD Htildbr&nd udtt saddenlj and unexpectedly 
Appeared, his aervantB^ aad the mhabitaate of the city, 
and almost every oae, rejoiced. Bertalda alone refused 
to do sOf for agreeable as it was to tlie otIierH that he 
should bring with him Bnch a heantijiil bride, and 
Father Heilmann as a witness of the marriage, Bertalda 
conld feel nothing but grief and vexation. In the first 
place, she had really loved the young knight with all 
her heart, and in tlie next, her sorrow at Ms absence 
had proclaimed this far more before the eyes of all^ 
than was now befitting. She still however conducted 
herself as a wise maiden, reconciled hersolf to circum- 
stances^ and lived on the most friendly terms with 
Undine » who waa looked upon throughout the city, aa 
a princess^ whom Huldbrand had rescned in the forest 
from some evil enchantment Wlien she or her hus- 
band were questioned on the matter » they were wise 
enough to be eilent or skilfully to evade the enquiries. 
Father Heilmann's lips were sealed to idle gossip of 
any kind, and moreover, immediately after Huldbrand's 
arrival^ he had returned to his monastery, so that 
people were obliged to ho satisfied with their own 
strange conjectures, and even Bertalda herself knew 
no more of the truth than others. 

Day by day» Undine felt her affection increase for 
the fair maiden. ^^We must have known each other 
before," she often used to eay to her» "or else» there 
must he some mysterious connexion between as, for 
oDe does not lovo another ae dearly as I have loved 
yoQ from the first moment of our meeting, without 
some cause f — some deep and secret cause," And 
Bertalda also could not deny the fact that she felt 
drawn to Undine with a tender feeling cf con£A%'aK,<a^ 
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however mach she might consider that she had canse 
for the bitterest lamentatioii at this successful rivaL 
Biassed by thb mutual affection, they both persuaded, 
— the one her foster-parents, the other her husband, — 
to postpone the day of departure from time to time; 
indeed, it was even proposed that Bertalda should ac- 
company Undine for a time to castle Ringstetten, near 
the source of the Danube. 

They were talking over this plan one beautiful 
evening, as they were walking by starlight in the large 
square of the Imperial city, under the tall trees that 
enclose it The young married pair had invited Ber- 
talda to join them in their evening walk, and all three 
were strolling up and down under the dark blue sky, 
often interrupting their familiar talk to admire the magni- 
ficent fountain in the middle of the square, as its 
waters rushed and bubbled forth with wonderful beauty. 
It had a soothing happy influence upon them; between 
the shadows of the trees, there stole glimmerings of 
light from the adjacent houses; a lowmurmur of children 
at play, and of others enjoying their walk, floated 
around them; they were so alone, and yet in the midst 
of the bright and living world; whatever had appeared 
difficult by day, now became smooth as of itself; and 
the three friends could no longer understand why the 
slightest hesitation had existed with regard to Bertalda's 
visit to Ringstetten. Presently, just as they were on 
the point of fixing the day for their common departure, 
a tall man approached diem from the middle of the 
square, bowed respectfrilly to the company, and said 
something in the ear of the young wife. Displeased as 
le was at the interruption and its canse, she steppcj^ 
little aside with the stranger, and both began 
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wlusper together, as it seemed, in a foreign tougne. 
Holdbiand fancied he knew the strange man, and he 
stared bo fixedlj at him, that he neither heard nor 
answered Bertalda's astonished enquiries. All, at once, 
Undine clapped her hands joyfdllj, and, laughing, 
quitted the stranger^s side, who, shaking his head, re- \ 
tired hastily and discontentedly, and vanished in the 
fountain. Huldbrand now felt certain on the point, but 
Bertalda asked: "And what did the master of the foun- 
tain want with you, dear Undine?" The young wife 
laughed within herself, and replied: "The day after 
to-morrow, my dear child, on the anniversary of your 
name-day, you shall know it'* And nothing more 
would she disclose. She invited Bertalda and sent an v 

invitation to her foster-parents, to dine with them on 
the appointed day, and soon after they parted. 

"KOhlebom? was it KOhlebom?" said Huldbrand, 
with a secret shudder, to his beautiful bride, when they 
had taken leave of Bertalda, and were now going home 
through the darkening streets. "Yes, it was he," re- 
plied Undine; "and he was going to say all sorts of 
nonsensical things to me. But, in the midst, quite 
contrary to his intention, he delighted me with a most 
welcome piece of news. If you wish to hear it at once, 
my dear lord and husband, you have but to command, 
and I will tell it you without reserve. But if you 
would confer a real pleasure on your Undine, you 
will wait till the day after to-morrow, and you will 
then have your share too in the surprise." 

The knight gladly complied with his wife's desire, 
which had been urged so sweetly, and as she fell asleep, 
■he murmured smilingly to herself: "Doax^ da&x ^^xr 
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taldal How she will rejoice and be astonished at what 
her master of the fountain told me!" 



ELEVENTH CHAPTER. 

The Anniversary of Bertalda*s Name-day. 

The company were sitting at dinner; Bertalda, 
looking like some goddess of spring with her flowers 
and jewels, the presents of her foster-parents and friends, 
was placed between Undine and Huldbrand. When 
the rich repast was ended, and the last course had ap- 
peared, the doors were left open, according to a good 
old German custom, that the common people might 
look on, and take part in the festivity of the nobles. 
Servants were carrying round cake and wine among 
the spectators. Huldbrand and Bertalda were waiting 
with secret impatience for the promised explanation, 
and sat with their eyes fixed steadily on Undine. But 
the beautiful wife still continued silent, and only kept 
smiling to herself with secret and hearty satisfaction. 
All who knew of the promise she had given, could see 
that she was every moment on the point of betraying 
her happy secret, and that it was with a sort of long- 
ing renunciation that she withheld it, just as children 
sometimes delay the enjoyment of their choicest morsels. 
Bertalda and Huldbrand shared this delight^ feeling, 
and expected with fearful hope the tidings which were 
to fall from the lips of Undine. Several of the com- 
pany pressed Undine to sing. The request seemed 
opportune, and ordering her lute to be brought, she 
lang the following words: 
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Bright opening day, 
Wild flowers so gay, 
Tall grasses their thirst that slake, 
On the banks of the billowy lake I 
What glimmers there so shining 
The reedy growth entwining? 
Is It a blossom white as snow 
Fallen firom heaven here below? 

It Is an infant, firail and dear I 
With flowerets playing ta its dreams 
And grasping morning's g^olden beams; — 
Oh I whence, sweet stranger, art thou here? 
From some &r-ofif and unknown strand. 
The lake has borne thee to this land. 

Nay, grasp not tender little one, 
With thy tiny hand outspread; 
No hand will meet thy touch with loTe, 
Mute is that flowery bed. 

The flowers can deck themselves so fair 
And breathe forth fragrance blest, 
Yet none can press thee to itself. 
Like that far-off mother's breast. 

So early at the gate of life, 
With smiles of heav'n on thy brow. 
Thou hast the best of treasures lost. 
Poor wandering child, nor know^t it now. 

A noble Duke comes riding by, 

And near thee checks his courser's speed, 

And fhll of ardent chivalry 

He bears thee home upon his steed. 

Much, endless much, has been thy gain I 
Thou bloom'st the fairest In the land I 
Tet ahi the priceless Joy of all, 
Thon*st left upon an unknown strand. 

Undine dropped her late with a melancholy smile, 
and the eyes of Bertalda^s foster-parents were filled 
with tears. ^'Yes, so it was on the morning that I 
loTind jovLy my poor sweot orphan," said the Bake 
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deeply agitated; "the beautifhl singer is certainly 
right; we have not heen ahle to give you that 'priceless 
joy of all.'" 

**Bnt we must also hear how it fared with the poor 
parents," said Undine, as she resumed her late, and 
sang: 

Thro' eveiy chamber roami the mother, 
Moves and aesrehea every where, 
Seeks, she scarce knows what, with sadneM, 
And finds an empty house is there. 

An empty house i Oh word of sorrow, 
To her who once had been so blest, 
Who led her child about by day 
And cradlbd it at night to rest. 

The beech is growing green again. 
The sunshine gilds its wonted spot. 
But mother, cease thy searching vain ! 
Thy little loved one eometh not. 

And when the breath of eve blows cool, 
And father in his home appears, 
The smile be almost tries to wear 
Is quenched at once by gushing tears. 

Full well he knows that in his home 
He naught can find but wild despair, 
He hears the mother's grieved lament 
And no bright infant greets him there. 

"Oh! for God's sake, Undine, where are my 
parents?" cried the weeping Bertalda; "you surely 
know, you have discovered them, you wonderful heing, 
for otherwise you would not have thus torn my heart. 
Are they perhaps already here? Can it he?" Her eye 
passed quickly over the brilliant company, and lingered 
on a lady of high rank who was sitting next her foster- 
father. Undine however turned towards the door, while 
her eyes overflowed with the sweetest emotion, "Where 
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the poor waiting pafCDta?" bIjo enquired » and tLe 
old fielierman and his mfo advanced hesitatingly from 
the crowd of epectators. Their glance rested enqnir^ 
ingly^ now on Undine, now on the bcaiitifiil girl who 
was paid to he their daughter. "It is she," said the 
delighted benefactress, in a faltering' tone, and the two 
old people huog round the neck of their recovered 

I ehildf weeping', and praisiiig^ Gad. 

I But amazed and indignant, Bertalda tore herself 
from theip embrace. Such a recognition was too ranch 
for tbi* proud mind, at a moment when she had eurely 
imapned that her former splendour would even be in- 

I creased^ and when hope was deluding her with a vision 
of almost roj^al honours. It seemed to her <i8 if her 
rival had devised all this, on parpoee sig-nally to bttmble 
her before lluldbrand and the whole world. She re- 
viled Undine, she reviled the old people^ and bitter in- 
vecdves, such as "deceiver" and "bribed impoalors," 
fell from her lips. Then the old fiKherman's wife said 
in a low voice to herself : ^^jVh me, she is become a 
wicked girl; and yet I feel In my heart that she is my 
cliild.'* i'he old fisherman, however, had folded bis 
hatjids, and was prayiog silently that this might not 
l>e his daughter* Undine, pale as death, turned with 
agitation from the parents to Bertalda, and from Ber- 
lalda to the parents; suddenly cast down from that 
heaven of happinees of wMeh she had dreamed, and 
overwjielmed with a fear and a terror such as Bhe had 
never known even in imagination* "Have you a soul? 
Have yow really a son]? Bertalda?^* she cried again 
and again to her angry friend , as if forcibly to rouse 
her to consciouanesB from some sudden delirium or 
maddening nightmare. But when Bertalda only be* 
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came more and tnore enraged, wLea tbe repulsed 
parents began to weep aloud, and the company , in 
eager dj«ptite, were taking different sides , flhe begged 
in tuch a dignified and serionfi manner to bo allowed 
to speak id this her busband'a ball, tbat all aronnd 
were in a moment eilenced. She then advanced to tbe 
npper end of the table « where Bertalda had aeated 
hereelff and with a modest and jet prond air, wltile 
ereiy eye was fixed npon her, ehe spoke as follows: 
"My friends, yon look so angry and disturbed, and 
yon bave interrnpted my bappy feaflt by yonr dispnt- 
ings. Abl I knew nothing of yonr foolish habits and 
your hcartlesB mode of thinking^ and I ahall never all 
^ my life long become accnstomed to them. It ia not my 
fault that thifl affair has reenlted in evil; believe me» 
the fEtnlt is with yonreelves alone, little as it may ap- 
pear to yon to be 80. I have therefore bat little to 
V say to yon, but one thing I mnat say; I Lav© 3pokoa 
nothing but truth. I neither can nor will give yon 
proofe beyond my own assertion, bnt I will swear to 
the truth of this. I received this information from the 
very person who allured Bertalda into the water, away 
from her parents, and who afterwards placed her on 
the green meadow in the duke's path." 

"She ia an enchantress I" cried Bertalda, "a witch, 

who has intercourse with evil spirits. She acknowledges 

it herself." 

1/ 'M do not/* said Undine, with a whole heaven of 

Qocence and confidence beaming in her eyes. *'I am 

witch J only look at me I" 

"She is false and boastful," interrupted Bertalda^ 

(did she cannot prove that I am tiie child of these 

leople. My noble parents, I beg yon to take me 



from tills company and out of tliia citj, where tbey are 
only bent on iuBulting ma" But tlie aged and honourable 
duke remained unmoved, and his wife said: "We 
must £horouglil7 examine liow we are to act. God forbid 
tliat Tre sbould move a step from this ball until we 
Lave done so," Then the old wife of tbe fieberman 
drew near, and making a low reverence to the ducbeaa, 
she said; "Noble, god-fearing lady, you bare opened 
my heart, I must tell you, if this evil'dispoBcd young 
lady is my daughter, she has a mark, lOce a violet, 
between her ebouldera, and another like it on tbe in- 
step of her left foot If ehe would only go out of the 
ball with me I" "I shall not uncover myself before 
the peasant woman?" exclaimed Bertalda, proudly 
turning her back on her. "But before me you will^" 
rejoined the duchess, very gravely, "Follow me into 
that room, girl, and tbe good old woman Bhall come 
with US," The tliree disappeared, and the rest of the 
company remained where they were, in silent expecta- 
tion. After a short time they returned j Bertalda wag 
pale as death. "Eight is right," said the dochesa; "I 
must therefore declare that our hostess has spoken per- 
fect truth. Bertalda is the fiaherman's daughter, and 
that is as much as it is necessary to inform you here." 
The princely pair left with their adopted daughter j 
and at a sign firom the duke, tbe fisherman and his wife 
followed them. The other guesti retired im silence or 
with secret murmurs, and Undine sank weeping into 
Huldbrand'a arms, 
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TWELFTH CHAPTER. 

Hovr they departed from the Imperial Oity . 

The Lord of Eingstetten would have certainly pre- 
ferred the events of this day to have been different; 
but even as they were, he could scarcely regret them 
wholly, as they had exhibited his charming wife under 
such a good and sweet and kindly aspect "If I have 
given her a soul," he could not help saying to himself, 
"I have indeed given her a better one than my own;" 
and his only thought now was to speak soothingly to 
the wee»)ing Undine, and on the following morning, 
to quit with her a place which, after this incident, 
must have become distasteful to her. It is true that 
she was not estimated differently to what she had been. 
As something mysterious had long been expected of 
her, the strange discovery of Bertalda*s origin had 
caused no great surprise, and every one who had heard 
the story and had seen Bertalda's violent behaviour, 
was disgusted with her alone. Of this, however, the 
knight and his lady knew nothing as yet; and, besides, 
the condemnation or approval of the public was equally 
painful to Undine, and thus there was no better course 
to pursue, than to leave the walls of the old city be- 
hind them with all the speed possible. 

With the earliest beams of morning, a pretty car- 
riage drove up to the entrance gate for Undine; the 
horses which Huldbrand and his squires were to ride, 
stood near, pawing the ground with impatient eager- 
ness. The knight was leading his beautiftil wife from 
the door, when a fisher-girl crossed their way. "We 
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do not need joor £b}i/^ said Huldbrajid ta lisr^ *^wd 
are now starting on our jonmey." Upoa thifl the 
fislier-girl begao to weep bitterlj, and tha young couple 
perceived for tli© first time that it wag Beitalda. They 
immediately rotamed with hex- to their apartiDeDt, and 
Icaraed from her tliat the duke and duchess were so 
displeaised at her violent and unfeeling conduct on the 
preceding' day^ that they had entirely withdrawn their 
protection from her though not without giving her a 
rich portion. 

The fisherman, too, had been handsomely rewarded, 
and had the evening before set out with Mb wife to 
return to their secluded home. 

*'I would have gone with themt" she continued, 
**but the old fisherman, who ie said to be my father — " 

**'And he is bo indeed, Bcrtalda," interrupted Un- 
dine. "Look here, the stranger, whom you took for the 
master of the foimtainj told me the whole story in de- 
tail. He wiijhed to dissuade me from taking you with 
roe to castle llin^stettcn, and this led him to disclose 
the secret." 

"Well then/' said Bcrtalda — ''if it must be m,^ 
my father said: 'I will not take you with me until you 
are changed. Venture to come to us alone through tlie 
haunted forest; that shall be the proof whether you 
have any regard for n& But do not come to me as 
a latly- come only as a fislier-girl I ' So I will do 
jUBt as he has told me, foi* I am forsaken by the 
whole world, and I will live and die in solitude as a 
jMjor fimher-girl, irith my poor pareota. I have a terrible 
dread though of the forest Horrible spectres are said 
to dwell in it, and I am bo fearful. But how can 1 
het^ it? I only came here to implore jiardou of the 
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noble lady of Ringstctten for my nnbecoming behaviour 
yesterday. I feel sore, sweet lady, you meant to do 
me a kindness, but you knew not bow you would 
wound me, and in my agony and surprize, many a 
rasb and frantic expression passed my lips. Ob forgive, 
forgive I I am already so unhappy. Only tbink your- 
self what I was yesterday morning, yesterday at the 
beginning of your banquet, and what I am now!" 

Her voice became stifled with a passionate flood 
of tears, and Undine, also weeping bitterly, fell on her 
neck. It was some time before the deeply agitated Un- 
dine could utter a word; at length she said: 
^ "You can go with us to Ringstetten; everything 

shall remain as it was arranged before*, only do not 
speak to me again as * noble lady.' Tou see, we were 
exchanged for each other as children; our faces even 
then sprang as it were from the same stem, and we 
will now so strengthen this kindred destiny that no 
human power shall be able to separate it Only, first 
of all, come with us to Ringstetten. We will discuss 
Ny there, how we will share all things as sisters." Ber- 
talda looked timidly towards Huldbrand. He pitied 
the beautiful girl in her distress, rftod offering her his 
hand, he begged her tenderly to entrust herself with 
him and his wife. "We will send a message to your 
parents," he continued, "to tell them why you are not 
come;" and he would have added more with regard 
to the worthy fisherman and his wife, but he saw 
that Bertalda shrank with pain from the mention of 
their name, and he therefore refrained from saying more. 
He then assisted her first into the carriage. Un- 
dine followed her; and he mounted his horse and 
trotted merrily by the aide of them, ur^ng the driver 
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at llic same time to liaflten his speed, bo tbat very Boon 
they were beyond the ooafinea of tho Imperial city 
and all its sad remembraiices; and now the ladiea bo- 
gan to enjoy the beautiful countiy through 'which their 
Toad lay. 

After a journey of some days, thoy arrived one ex- 
l^iilsite BT cuing, at castle Rings tettOE. Tho young 
knight had much to hear from his overseers and vaa- 
eala, bo tliat Undine and Bertalda were left alone. 

^They both repaired to the raraparte of tho fortresB, 
and were delighted with the beautiful landscape which 
spread far and wide through fertile Swabia- 

Presently a tall man approached them, greeting 
them respectfully, and Bertalda fancied she saw a re- 
Bemblance to tho master of the fountain in tho Imperial 
city. Still more unmiatakeftble grew the likeness, when 
Undine angrily and almost threateningly waved him off, 
and he retreated with hasty stepa and shaking head, as 
llie had done before, and disappeared into a neighbour- 
ing copse> Undjue^ however, said: "Don't be afraid, 
dear Bertalda^ this time the hateful master of the foun- 
tain shall do you m harm." And then she told her 
tho whole story in (ffitail, and who she was herself, and 
how Bertalda had been taken away from the fisherman 
and his wife, and Undine had gone to them. Tho girl 
waa at first terrified with this relation-, she imagined 
her friend must be seized with sudden madness, but 
she became more convinced that all was true, for Un- 
dine's story was so connected ^ and fitted so well with 
former occurrencea, and still more she had that inward 
feeling with which truth never fails to make itself. 
known to na. It seemed strange to her that she was 
now herself living, as it worO| in the midat of Qiia 
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of those fairy tales to wliich she had formerly only 
listened. 

She gazed npon Undine with roverencet but she 
could not resist a sense of dread that seemed to come 
between her and her friend, and at their evening repast she 
could not but wonder, how iJbe knight could behave so 
lovingly and kindly towards a being who appeared to 
her, since the discovery she had just made, more of 
a phantom than a human being. 



THIRTEENTH CHAPTER. 

How they lived at Castle Rlngstotten. 

The writer of this story, both because it moves 
his own heart, and because he wishes it to move 
that of others, begs you, dear reader, to pardon him, 
if he now briefly passes over a considerable space 
of time, only cursorily mentioning the events that 
marked it. He knows well that he might pourtray 
skilfully, step by step, how Huldbrand's heart began 
to turn from Undine to Bertalda; how Bertalda more 
and more responded with ardent affection to the young 
knight, and how they both looked upon the poor wife 
as a mysterious being rather to be feared than pitied; 
how Undine wept, and how her tears stung the knight's 
heart with remorse without awakening his former love, 
so that though he at times was kind and endearing to 
her, a cold shudder would soon draw him from her, 
and he would turn to his fellow-mortal, Bertalda. 
All this the writer knows might be fully detailed, 
and perhaps ought to have been so; but such a task 
would have been too painful, for similar things have 
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Ibeen known to liim by sad experience, and lie shrinks 
from their shadow even in remembrance. Ton know 
probably a like feeling, dear reader, for snch is the 
lot of mortal man. Happy are yon if yon have 
received rather than inflicted the pain^ for in snch 

ihin^a if. i g more blp ssprl tn r<>flf>iYa f^an to givp--- If 

it be so, snch recollections will only bring a feeling 
of sorrow to yonr mind, and perhaps a tear will trickle 
down your cheek over the faded flowers that once 
caused yon such delight. But let that be enough. 
We will not pierce our hearts with a thousand sepa- 
rate things, but only briefly state, as I have just said, 
how matters were. 

Poor Undine was very sad, and the other two 
were not to be called happy. Bertalda especially 
thought that she could trace the effect of jealousy on 
the part of the injured wife whenever her wishes were 
in any way thwarted by her. She had therefore 
habituated herself to an imperious demeanour, to which 
Undine yielded in sorrowftil submission, and the now 
blinded Huldbrand usually encouraged this arrogant 
behaviour in the strongest manner. But the circum- 
stance that most of all disturbed the inmates of the 
castle, was a variety of wonderful apparitions which 
met Huldbrand and Bertalda in the vaulted galleries 
of the castle, and which had never been heard of 
before as haunting the locality. The tall white man, 
in whom Huldbrand recognized only too plainly Uncle 
Kiihlebom, and Bertalda the spectral master of the 
fountain, often passed before them with a threatening 
aspect, and eapecially before Bertalda; so much so, 
that she had alieady several times been made ill with 
terror, and had frequently thought of quitting the 
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eMtle. But still elie stayed there, partly tecame 
Huldbrajid was so dear to her, and ahe relied oa her 
innocence ) no words of lor© having ever passed be- 
tween them» and partly also hecanae she knew not 
T^hither to direct her steps. ITie old fiahennan, on 
receiving the message from the lord of KiEgstetten 
that Bertalda was his guest, had written a few lines 
in an almost illegible hand^ but as good as hia ad- 
vanced age and long disuse wonld admit of, '*I have 
now become " he wrote, "a poor old widower, for 
my dear and faithM wife is dead. However lonely 
I now fiit in my cottage, Bertalda is better with you 
than with me. Only let her do nothing to harm my 
beloved Uadinel She will have mj curse if it ]te 
so." The last words of tiiia letter , Bertalda flung to 
the winde, but she carefiilly retained the part respect- 
ing her absence from her father, — just as we are all 
wont to do in similar circumstances. 

One day, when Huldbrand had just ridden out^ 
Undine summoned together the domesties of the ffimily^ 
and ordered them to bring a large stone ^ and carefully 
to cover with it the magnificent fountain whicfc stood 
in the middle of the castle-yard. The servantfl ob- 
jected that it would oblige them to bring water from 
the Talley below» Undine smiled sadly, "I am 
sorry, my people," she replied, "to increase your work. 
I would rather inyself fetch up the pitchers, but this 
fountain mast be closed. Believe me thst it cannot 
be otherwise^ and that it is only by so doing that we 
can avoid a greater evil" 

Tlie whole household were glad to h& able to please 
their gentle mistress; they made no further enquiij^ 
tnt seked the enormous atone. They w^ere just raising 
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it in tlieir baads, and weie already poismg it over 
the fountain, wlien Bertalda came running np> and 
called out to ttem to stop, as it was from tbis fonn- 
tain tbat the water was brought which was so good 
for her complexion, and ehe would never consent to 
I its being closed. TJndine, however, although gentle 
I as nanal, was more than uflnally firm. She told Ber- 
talda that it was her due, as mistress of the house, to 
arrange her household aa she thought best, and that, 
in tMa, she was accountable to no one but ber lord and 
husband. *'See, oh, pray see," exclaimed Bertalda^ 
in an angry yet uneasy tone^ "how tbe poor heautifiil 
water is curling and writhing at being shut out from 
the bright sEnshiae and from the cbeerfal sight of the 
human face, for whose mirror it was created!" The 
TTater in the fountain was iudeed wonderfully agitated 
and hissing', it seemed as if something witbin wero 
Btruggliag to free itself, but Undine onlj the more 
earnestly urged the fulfilment of her orders. The 
eamestneas was scarcely needed. The servants of 
the castle were as bappy in obeying their gentle 
mistress as in opposing Bertalda's haughty defiance; 
and in spite of all the rude scolding and threatening 
of the latter, the stone was soon firmly lying over the 
opening of the fountain. Undine leaned thoughtfully 
OTer it^ and wrote with her beautiful fingers on its 
surface. She must^ however ^ have had something 
^ery sharp and cnttiag in her hand^ for when she 
tamed away, and the servants drew near to examine 
the stone, they perceived variouB strange charac- 
ters upon it, which none of them had seen there 
before. 
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in the evening, with tears and complaints of Undine's 
conduct He cast a serious look at his poor wife, and 
she looked down as if distressed. Yet she said with 
great composure: "M7 lord and husband does not 
reprove even a bondslave without a hearing, how 
much less, then, his wedded wife?" "Speak," said 
the knight with a gloomy countenance, "what induced 
you to act so strangely?" "I should like to tell you 
when we are quite alone," sighed Undine. "You can 
tell me just as well in Bertalda's presence," was the 
rejoinder. "Yes, if you command me," said Undine; 
"but command it not Oh pray, pray command it 
not!" She looked so humble, so sweet, and obedient, 
that the knight's heart felt a passing gleam from 
better times. He kindly placed her arm within his 
own, and led her to his apartment, when she began to 
speak as follows: 

"You already know, my beloved lord, something 
of my evil uncle, Kiihlebom, and you have frequently 
been displeased at meeting him in the galleries of this 
castle. He has several times frightened Bertalda into 
illness. This is because he is devoid of soul, a mere 

r'elemental mirror of the outward world, without the 
power of reflecting the world within. He sees, too, 

I sometimes, that you are dissatisfied with me; that I, 
in my childishness, am weeping at this, and that 
Bertalda perhaps is at the very same moment laughing. 
Hence he imagines various discrepancies in our home 
life, and in many ways mixes unbidden with our circle. 
What is the good of reproving him? What is the 
use of sending him angrily away? He does not 
Hve a word I say. ffis poor nature has no idea 1\ 
the joys and sorrows of love have so sweet a)) 
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IfeBemblance, and are so cloaelj linked tLat no poiver 

I can eepai'.itG tliem. Amid teiirs a gmile shines forlJi^ 

and a smile alltiTes tears from thdr eecrct chambers*" 

She looked Tip at Huldbrand, smilmg a nd weaplngii 
and he ag^ain experienced -within Lis heart all the 
charm of his old love- She felt this, and pressing 
liira more teudcrlj to her, she continued amid tears 
of joy: "Ai? the disturber of our peace was not to 
bo dismissed with words, I have been obliged to shut 
the door upon him. And tEie only door by which he 
obtains access to us^ is that fountain^ He is cut off by 
the adjacent valleys from the other water- spirits in the 
neighbourhood, and his kingdom only commences 
further off on the Danuhe, into which some of his 
good friends direct their course. For this reason^ X 
liftd the stone placed over the opening of the fountain^ 
and I inscTibed characters upon it which cripple all 
my uncle's power, so that he can now neither intrude 
upon you, nor upon me, nor upon Bertalda. Human 
beings^ it is true, can raise the stone again with ordi- 
nary effort, in spite of the characters inscribed on it. 
The inscription does not hinder tfiem. If you wish, 
therefore, follow Bertalda's desire, but, truly! slie 
knows not what she asks. The rude Kiihlebom has 
set bia mark especially npon her^ and if much came 
to pass which he baa predicted to me, and which 
]^^ might indeed happen without your meaning any evil, 
^P — ah! dear one, eren you would then be exposed to 
^ danger!" 

IHuldbrand felt deeply the generosity of bis sweet 
wife, in her eagerness to shut up her formidable pro- 
tector, while she had even been chided for it by I3ei^ 
{jLlda. He preesed her in Lis arms with the utmost 
: 
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affection, and said with emotion: "The stone shall 
remain, and all shall remain, now and ever, as yon 
wish to have it, my sweet Undine." She caressed 
him with hnmhle delight as she heard the expressions 
of love so long withheld, and then at length she said: 
"My dearest husband, you are so gentle and kind 
to-day, may I venture to ask a favour of you? See now, 
it is just the same with you as it is with summer. 
In the height of its glory, summer puts on the flaming 
and thundering crown of mighty storms, and assumes 
the air of a king over the earth. You too, sometimes, 
let your fiuy rise, and your eyes flash and your voice 
is angry, and this becomes you well, though I in my 
folly may sometimes weep at it But never, I pray 
you, behave thus towards me on the water, or even 
when we are near it You see, my relatives would 
then acquire a right over me. They would unrelent- 
ingly tear me from you in their rage; because they 
would imagine that one of their race was injured, and 
I should be compelled all my life to dwell below in 
the crystal palaces, and should never dare to ascend 
to you again; or they would send me up to you, — 
and that, oh God, would be infinitely worse. No, no, 
my beloved husband, do not let it come to that, if yom* 
poor Undine is dear to you." 

He promised solemnly to do as she desired, and 
they both returned from the apartment, frill of happi- 
ness and affection. At that moment Bertalda appeared 
with some workmen, to whom she had already given 
orders, and said in a sullen tone, which she had 
assumed of late: "I suppose the secret conference is 
It an "fend, and now the stone may be removed. Go 
^ut, workmen, and attend to it" But the knight, 
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at bej- irapertinence , desired j In sBort and very 
decisive words, that the stone shouid be left; Ijg re- 
proved Bottaida, too* for her violence towards hU wife. 
Whereupon the workmen withdrew, smiling with 
secret eatiafaction; while Bertalda, pale with ra^, 
liumed away to her room- 

The hour for the evening repast arrived, and Ber- 
'talda was waited for in vain. Tlaej sent after her, 
hut the domestic found Ler apartments fimpty^ and 
only brought back with him a sealed letter addressed 
to the knight. Ho opened it with alarm, and read: 
**I feel with ebamc that 1 am only a poor fiaher-girL 
I will expiate my fault in having forgotten this 
for a moment, by ^oing- to the miserable cottage of 
my parents. Farewell to you, and your beautiful 
wife.^' 

Undine was heartily distressed. She earnestly en« 
treated Huldbrand to hasten after their friend and 
bring her back again. Alas! she had no need to urge 
hita. Hia afl'ection for Bertalda burst forth again with 
vehemence. He hurried round the castle, enq[uiring 
if any one had seen which way the fugitive had gone. 
He could learn nothing of her, and he was already on 
his horse in the castle-yard, resolved at a venture to 
take the road hy which he had bronght Bertalda 
hither. Just then a page appeared, who assured him 
that he had met the lady on the path to the Black 
Valley. Like an arrow, the knight sprang through 
the gateway in the direction indicated^ without hearing 
Undine's voice of agony, as she called to hira from 
the wmdowj ''To the Black Valley! Ob» not therel 
Huldbrand, don't go therel or, for Heaven's 'sake, 
take me with yonl" But whoa ehe perceived that all 
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her calling was in vain, she ordered her wHte palfrey 
to be immediatelj saddled, and rode after the knight, 
without allowing anj servant to accompany her. 



FOURTEENTH CHAPTER. 

How Bertalda returned borne with the knight. 

The Black Valley lies deep within the mountains. 
What it is now called, we do not know. At that 
time the people of the country gave it this appellation 
on account of the deep obscurity in which the low 
land lay, owing to the shadows of the lofty trees, and 
especially firs, that grew there. Even the brook which 
bubbled between the rocks wore the same dark hue, 
and dashed along with none of that gladness with 
which streams are wont to flow that have the blue sky 
immediately above them. Now, in the growing twi- 
light of evening, it looked wild and gloomy between 
the heights. The knight trotted anxiously along the 
edge of the brook, fearful at one moment that by 
delay he might allow the fugitive to advance too far, 
and at the next, that by too great rapidity he might 
overlook her in case she were concealing herself from 
him. Meanwhile he had already penetrated tolerably far 
into the valley, and might soon hope to overtake the 
maiden, if he were on the right track. The fear that 
this might not be the case, made his heart beat with 
anxiety. Where would the tender Bertalda tarry 
through the stormy night, which was so fearftil in the 
valley, should he fail to find her? At length he saw 
something white gleaming through the branches on 
the slope of the mountain. He thought he recognised 
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Sertalda'fl dress, and he turned Ids course in that diiec- 
''tion. Btit bis borsa refiised to go forward*, it reared 
impatiently ; and its master, unwilling to lose a mo~ 
ment, and seeing moreover that the copse was impass'- 
ahle on horseback, dismounted; and, fastemng his 
snortmg steed to an elm-tree^ ho worked his way 
cautiously through the hushes. The h ran dies sprinkled 
Ms forehead and cheeks with the cold drops of the 
evening dew; a distant roll of thunder was heard 
murmur mg from the other side of tlie mountains; 
everything looked so strange, that he began to feel 
a dread of the white figure, which now lay only a 
eh ort distance from him on the ground. Still he could 
plainly see that it was a female, cither asleep or in a 
jswoon, and that she was attired in long white gar- 
ments, such as Bertalda had worn on that day. He 
Stepped close up to herj made a rustling with the 
branches, and let his sword clatter, but she moved 
not "BortaldaS" he exclaimed, at first in a low 
voice, and then louder and louder, — still she beard 
not At last;, wben he uttered tbe dear name with 
a nioro powerfal effort, a hollow echo from the 
mountain-cavema of the valley indistinctly reverberated 
"Bertalda!" bat etill the sleeper woke not He bent 
down over her; tlie gloom of the valley and the 
obscurity of approaching night would not allow him 
to distinguish her featitres- Just as he was stooping 
closer over her, with a feeling of painful doubt, a 
flash of lightning shot across the valley, and he saw 
before him a frightiully distorted countenance, and 
a hollow voice exclaimed: *'Give roe a kiss, you 
enamoured swain 1" Huldbrand sprang up with a cry 
of horror, and the hideous figure rose with him. " Go 
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homel*' it murmured; "wizards are on the watch. G^ 
home I or I will have yon I" and it stretched out its 
long white arms towards him. "Malicious Kiihlebom!" 
cried the knight, recovering himself, "What do you 
concern me, you goblin? There, take your kiss!" 
And he furiously hurled his sword at the figure. But 
it vanished like vapour, and a gush of water which 
wetted him through, left the knight no doubt as to the 
foe with whom he had been engaged. 

"He wishes to frighten me back from Bertalda," 
said he aloud to himself; "he thinks to terrify me 
with his foolish tricks, and to make me give up the 
poor distressed girl to him, so that he can wreak his 
vengeance on her. But he shall not do that, weak spirit 
of the elements, as he is. No powerless phantom can 
understand what a human heart can do when its best 
energies are aroused." He felt the truth of his words, 
and that the very expression of them had inspired his 
heart with fresh courage. It seemed too as if fortune 
were on his side, for he had not reached his fastened 
horse, when he distinctly heard Bertalda's plaintive 
voice not far distant, and could catch her weeping 
accents through the ever increasing tumult of the 
thunder and tempest. He hurried swiftly in the 
direction of the sound, and found the trembling girl 
just attempting to climb the steep, in order to escape 
in any way from the dreadful gloom of the valley. 
He stepped, however, lovingly in her path, and bol^ 
and proud as her resolve had before been, she now 
felt only too keenly the delight, that the friend whom 
she so passionately loved should rescue her from this 
frightful solitude, and that the joyous life in the castle 
should be again open to her. She followed almost 
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nnresiBtin^^ but bo exhausted with fatig;ue that the 
knight was glad to have brought her to his horse, 
which he now hastily unfasteaed , ia order to lift the 
faij fugitive upon itj and then, cautiouslj holding the 
reins f he hoped to proceed through the uncertain ahadea 
of the valley- 

But the horse had become quits iminatiageahle 
from the vdld apparition of Kiihlehom. Even the knight 
would have had difficulty in mounting the rearing and 
BnortiBg animal, but to place the trembling Bertalda on 
its hack was perfectly impossible. They determined 
therefore to return home on foot. Drawing the boree 
after him by the bridle, the knight supported the 
tottejing girl with Uia other hand, Bertalda exerted all 
her Btrength to pass quickly through the fearful valleyi 
but weariness weighed her do^m like lead^ and every 
limh trembled , partly from the terror she bad endured 
when Kublehora bad pursued ber^ and partly from 
her continued alarm at the howling of the storm and 
the pealing of the thunder through the wooded moun- 
tain. 

At last she elided from the supporting arm of her 
protector, and sinking down on the moss^ she ex- 
claimed: "Let me He here, my noble lord^ I Buffer 
the ptinishmcDt due to my folly, and I must now 
periah here through weariness and dread.," "No, 
gweet friend, 1 will never leave youT* cried Huld- 
id, vainly endeavouring to restrain his furious 
for, worse than before, it now began to foam 
and rear with excitement^ till at last the knight was 
;lad to keep the animal at a sufficient distance from 
e exhausted maiden^ lest her fears ehould he in- 
ed. But scarcely bad be withdrawn a few pacea 

Cmline und athef Taha, ^ 
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mtK tlie mid steed^ than she began to call ailer liim 
in tlie most pitiftil manner, believing that be ivag 
real! J going to leave hor in this horrible wildemeflB. 
He was utterly at a loss what course to take. Gladly 
would bo bave given tie excited beast iIg liberty and 
have allowed it to rusb away into the night and spend 
itB fury, had bo not feared that in this narrow defile 
it might come thundering with its irou-sbod hoofs over 
the very spot where Bertalda lay. 

In the midst of this extreme perplexity and dJs-' 
tress, he heard with delight the sound of a vehicle 
driving slowly down the stony road behind them. He 
called out fot help j and a man's voice replied , bidding 
him have patience^ but promising assistance; and soon 
after, two grey horses appeared through the bushes, 
and beside them the driver in the white smock of a 
carter J a great white linen cloth was nest visible, 
covering the goods appfirentiy contained in the waggon. 
At a loud shout from their master^ the obedient horses 
baited. The driver then came towards the knight, 
and helped him in re a training his foaming animal, 
"I see well/' said he, *Vhat fails the beast. When 
I fixst travelled this way, my horses were no better. 
The fact is, there is an evil water-spirit haunting the 
place, and he takes delight in this sort of mischief. 
But I have learned a charm; if yon will let me whisper 
it in your borse'e ear, be will stand at once just as quiet 
as my grey beasts are doing there." "Try your lack 
then, only help us quickly 1" exclaimed the impatient 
knight. The w^aggoner then drew down the head of 
the rearing charger close to his own, and wlnspered 
something in bis ear. In a moment the animal stood 
Itiil ajid quiet, and his quick panting and reeking* 
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coaditiou was all that remained of Mb prBTiouB nn- 

maoageableiieas. Hnldbrand had no time to eaquiie 
how all thiB had beea effected. He agreed with the 
carter that he ahonld take Eertalda on hia waggon^ 
where f as the man aseiued him, there were a quantity 
of soil cotton bales, upon which she could be con- 
veyed to caatle Bingstetten , and the knight was to 
accompany them on horseback. But the horae appeared 
too much exhausted by its past fury to he able to 
cany its master eo fat, so the carter persuaded Huld- 
hrand to get into the waggon with Bertalda, The 
horse could be fastened on behmd. "We are going 
down hill/* said he, **aiid that will make it light for 
my giey h easts," 

The knight accepted the offer and entered the 
waggon with Bertalda; the horse followed patiently 
behind, and the waggoner, steady and attentive, walked 
by the side. 

In the fltilluess of the night, as its darkness deepened 
and the subsiding tempest soonded more and more re- 
mote, encouraged by the sense of security and their 
fortunate escapo, a confidential conversation arose be- 
tween Huldbrand and Bertalda. With flattering words 
he reproached her for her daring flight; she eicused 
herself with humility and emotion, and from every 
word she said, a gleam shone forth which discloeed 
distinctly to the lover, that the beloved was his. The 
knight felt the sense of her words far more than he 
regarded their meaning, and it was the sense alone to 
which he replied. Presently the waggoner suddenly 
ehonted Avith a loud voice; "Up, my greys, up with 
your feet, keep together 1 remember who you are I'* 
Hie koir^ht leaned out of the waggon and saw that the 
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horses were stepping into tbe midst of a foaming atream 
or were already almost swimming, while the wbeela of 
tbe waggon were rashiiig rotmd and gleaming like 
mill-wlicels, and tlie waggoner had got up in front, in 
conaeqnence of the increasing waters. "What sort of a 
road is thiB? It goes into the very middle of the 
Btream," cried Hnldbrand to his gnide, "Not at all, 
bLt," returned the other langhing, ^''it is just the re- 
verse, the etream goes into the very middle of our road. 
Look round and see how eyeiy thing ia covered by the 
water." 

The whole valley indeed was suddenly filled with 
the surging flood, that visibly increased. "It ii Ktihle- 
bom, the evil water-spirit, who wishea to drown usl" 
exclaimed the knight *'Have you no chann against 
him, my Mend?" 

"I know indeed of one," returned the waggoner, 
"but I cannot and may not use it until you know who 
I am." 

"Is this a time for riddles?" cried the knight. "The 
flood ia ever rising higher, and what does it matter to 
me to know who you are?" "It does matter to you 
though," said the waggoner, "for I am Ktihlehom." 

So Baying, he thrust his distorted face into the 
waggon with a grin, but the waggon was a waggon no 
longer, the horses were not horaes ^- all was trans- 
formed to foam and vanished in the hissing waves, and 
even the waggoner himaelf, rising as a gigantic billow, 
drew down the vainly atruggling horse beneath the 
watera, and then swelling higher and higher, swept 
'Jie heads of tJie floating pair, like aome liquid 
threatening to bniy them irrecoverably, 
st then the soft voice of Undine sonnde^ through 
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the uproar, tie moon emerged from the clouds » and 
bj ita light UndiDe was eeea on the heights ahove the 
valley- She rebuked, ehe threatened the floods below; 
the meua^iug tower-like wave vanish&d, muttering and 
mTininiring, the waters flowed gently away in the 
mooiilightT and like a white dove, Undine flew down 
from the height, seized the knight and Bertalda, and 
bore them with her to a fresh green tiirfy spot on the 
hill, where with choice refreshing restoratives, she dis- 
pelled their terrors and woaiineBSi then she assisted 
Bertalda to mount the white palfrey, on which she had 
herself ridden here, and thus all three returned back 
to castle Eingstetten. 



FIFTEENTH CHAPTEE. /' 

The Jouraer to Ylfltui^ 



Y 

^V Aptrb thiji last adventure, they lived quietly and 
happily at the castle. The knight more and more per- 
ceived the heavenly goodness of his wife, which had 
been BO nobly exhibited by her pursuit, and by her 
rescue of them in the Black Valley, where Kiihleborn'fl 
power again commenced^ Undine herself felt that peace 
and security, which is never lacking to a mind, so 
long as it is distinctly conscious of being on the right 
^^athf and besides, in the newly-awakened love and 
^^neteem of her husband, many a gleam of hope and joy 
^Khone upon her. Bertalda, on the other hand, shewed 
^Bierself gratefol^ humble, and timid, without regarding 
her conduct as anything meritorions. Whenever Enid- 

EOT Undine were about to give her any eiplana- 
egarding the covering of the fountain or tW 
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adventure in the Black Valley, she would earnestly 
entreat them to spare her the recital , as she felt too 
mnch shame at the recollection of the fountain, and too 
mnch fear at the rememhrance of the Black Valley. 
She learned therefore nothing further of either; and 
for what end was snch knowledge necessary? Peace 
and joy had visibly taken np their abode at castle Ring- 
stetten. They felt secure on this point, and imagined 
that life conld now produce nothing but pleasant flowers 
and fruits. 

In this happy condition of things, winter had come 
and passed away, and spring with its fresh green shoots 
and its blue sky, was gladdening the joyous inmates of 
the castle. Spring was in harmony with them, and they 
with spring. What wonder then, that its storks and 
swallows inspired them also with a desire to travel? 
One day when they were taking a pleasant walk to 
one of die sources of the Danube, Huldbrand spoke of 
the magnificence of the noble river, and how it widened 
as it flowed through countries fertilized by its waters, 
how the charming city of Vienna shone forth on its 
banks, and how with every step of its course it in- 
creased in power and loveliness. "It must be glorious 
to go down the river as far as Vienna 1" exclaimed 
Bertalda, but immediately relapsing into her present 
modesty and humility, she paused and blushed deeply. 
This touched Undine deeply, and with the liveliest 
desire to give pleasure to her friend, she said: "What 
'ders us from starting on the little voyage?" 
talda exhibited the greatest delight, and both she 
Undine began at once to picture the tour of the 
nube in the brightest colours. Huldbrand also gladly 
to the prospect} only he once whispered anx- 



lotifily in Undiae'a car: "But Kiihlebom becomes 
possessed of Ma power again out tlierel" "Let him 
come," ebe replied with a smile-, "I eliaU be tbere, 
and he ventures upon none of his mischief before me." 
The last imp e dim eat was thus removed j they prepared 
for the joumeyf and aoon after sat out Qpon it with 
firegh spirits and the brightcBt Lopes. 

Bttt wonder not^ oh man^ if events alwaya turn out 
different to what we have intended. That malicious 
power, lurking for our d&stmction, gladly lulls its chosen 
victim to sleep with sweet songs and golden delusions; 
while on the other hand the rescuing messenger &om 
Heaven often knocks sharply and alarming^ly at our 
door. 

During the first few days of their voyage down the 
Danube, they were extremely happy. Everytking grew 
more and more beautiful, as tliey sailed further and 
further down the proudly flowing stream. But in a re- 
gion, otherwise uo pleasant, and in the enjoyment of 
which they had promised themHelves the purest delight, 
the ungovernable Kilhleborn began ^ nndisguisedly, to 
eihibit his power of interference, This was indeed 
manifested in mere teaaing tricks^ for Undine often re- 
baked the agita.ted waves, or the contrary winds, and 
then the violence of the enemy would be immediately 
humbled ; but again the attacks would be renewed^ and 
again Undine's reproofs would become nccossaiy, so 
that the pleasure of the little party was completely 
deatroycd. The boatmen too were continually whisper- 
ing to each other in dismay, and looking with distrust 
at the three strangers, whose servants even began more 
and more to forebode something uncomfortable, and to 
watch their superiors with suspicious glances. Huld- 
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brand often said to himself: "This comes from like not 
being linked with like, from a man uniting himself 
with a mermaid I" Excusing himself as we all love to 
do, he would often think indeed as he said this: "I did 
not really know that she was a sea-maiden, mine is the 
misfortune, that every step I take is disturbed and 
haunted bj the wild caprices of her race, but mine is 
not the fault^' By thoughts such as these, he felt 
himself in some measure strengthened, but on the other 
hand, he felt increasing ill humour, and almost animosity 
towards Undine. He would look at her with an ex- 
pression of anger, the meaning of which the poor wife 
understood well. Wearied with this exhibition of dis- 
pleasure, and exhausted by the constant effort to frustrate 
Ktihleborn's artifices, she sank one evening into a deep 
slumber, rocked soothingly by the softly gliding bark. 
Scarcely however had she closed her eyes, than 
every one in the vessel imagined he saw, in whatever 
direction he turned, a most horrible human head; it 
rose out of the waves, not like that of a person swim- 
ming, but perfectly perpendicular as if invisibly supported 
upright on the watery surface, and floating along in 
the same course with the bark. Each wanted to point 
out to the other the cause of his alarm, but each found 
the same expression of horror depicted on the face of 
his neighbour, only that his hands and eyes were directed 
to a different point where the monster, half laughing 
and half threatening, rose before him. When however, 
they all wished to make each other understand what 
each saw, and all were crying out: "Look there — ! 
No, — there I" the horrible heads all at one and the 
same time appeared to their view, and the whole river 
around the vessel swarmed with the most hideous ap- 
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paiitioiiB, Tbe aniTeisal cry raised at tlie eigbt awoke 
Undine. As she opened ber eyes, the wild crowd of 
distorted visages diBappeared. But Huldbrand was in- 
dignant at such unsightly jng-glery. He would have 
"burst forth in uncontrolled imprecationa , had not Un- 
dine said to Mm with a humble man^aer and a softly 
imploring tone: "For God*s aake^ my huahand, we aro 
on the water, do not be angry with me now." The 
knight was ailent, and sat down absorbed in reverie. 
Undine whispered in his ear; "Would it not be better, 
my lovB^ if we gave up this foolish journey, and re- 
turned to castle Ringstetten in peace?" But Huld- 
brand murmured moodily: "So I must be a prisoner iu 
my own castle^ and only be able to breathe bo long as 
the fountain is closed! I would your mad kindred — " 
Undine lovingly pressed her fair hand upon his lips. 
He paused, pondering in silence over much that Undine 
had before said to him. 

Bertalda had meanwhile given herself up to a 
vajriety of strange thoughts. She knew a good deal of 
Undine's origin, and yet not the whole, and the fearful 
Kiihleborn especially had remained to her a terrible 
but wholly unrevealed mystery. She had indeed never 
even heard his narne. Musing- on theae strange thiuge, 
she unclasped, scarcely conscious of the act, a gold 
necklace, which Huldbrand had lately purchased for 
her of a traveUing trader^ half dreamingly s!ie drew it 
Along the surface of the water, enjoying the light glim- 
mer it cast upon tlie evcuiug-tinted stream. Suddenly 
a huge hand was stretched out of the Danube, it seized 
the necklace and vanished with it beneath the waters. 
Bertalda screamed aloud, and a scornful laugh re^ 
Honnded from the depths of the stream. The knight 
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could now restrain Lis anger no longer. Starting ap, 
he inveighed against the river; he cnrsed all who ven- 
tured to interfere with his family and his life, and 
challenged them, he thej spirits or sirens, to shew 
themselves hefore his avenging sword. 

Bertalda wept meanwhile for her lost ornament, 
which was so precious to her, and her tears added fuel 
to the flame of the knight's anger, while Undine held 
her hand over the side of the vessel, dipping it into 
the water, softly murmuring to herself, and only now 
and then interrupting her strange mysterious whisper, 
as she entreated hei hushand: "My dearly loved one, 
do not scold me here; reprove others if you will, hut 
not me here. You know why I" And indeed, he re- 
strained the words of anger that were trembling on his 
tongue. Presently in her wet hand which she had 
been holding under the waves, she brought up a beau- 
tiftil coral necklace of so much brilliancy that the eyes 
of all were dazzled by it "Take this," said she, 
holding it out kindly to Bertalda; "I have ordered this 
to be brought for you as a compensation, and don't be 
grieved any more, my poor child." But the knight 
sprang between them. He tore the beautiful ornament 
from Undine's hand, hurled it again into the river, ex- 
claiming in passionate rage: "Have you then still a 

( connection with them? In the name of all the witches, 
\ I remain among them with your presents, and leave us 

j mortals in peace, yon sorceress 1" Poor Undine gazed 

at him with fixed but tearfol eyes, her hand still 

stretched out, as when she had ofifered her beantifal 

esent so lovingly to Bertalda. She then began to 

Bp more and more violently, like a dear innocent 

Id, bitterly afOicted. At last, wearied out, she 
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said: **Alas, sweet friend, alas I faieweUl Tliey sliall 
do yon no harm-, only remain tniG, bo that I may be 
able to keep tliem from joa. I mnst^ alaa^ go away; 
I must go hence at thie early stage of life. Oh woe, 
woel what have you donet Oh woe, woe I" 

She vanifihed over the side of the vessel- Whether 
ehe plunged into the stream, or flowed away with it, 
rfthey knew not; her disappearance was like both and 
[1 neither. Soon, however^ ehe was completely lost slgbt 
of in the Danube; only a few little waves kept whisper- 
ing, as if sobbing, round the boat» and they almost 
seemed to be saying: "Oh woe, woe I oh remain tme! 

■ oh woe!" 
Huldbrand lay on the deck of the vessel, bathed in 
hot teara, and a deep Bwoon soon cast ita veil of forget- 
fulness over the unhappy man* 

^P 811AJ.L we Bay it is well or ill, that onr soirow is 
of ench short duration? I mean that deep Borrow which 
affects the very well-spring of onr life, which becomes 
Bo one with the lost objects of our love that they are 
no longer lost, and which enshrines their image as a 
sacTcd treasure, until that final goal is reached which 
they have reached before ual It is true that many 
men really inaiiitain these sacred memories, but their 
feeling is no longer that of the first deep grief- Other 
and new images have thronged between; we learn at 
length the transitoriness of all earthly things, even to 
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our griof, and therefore I mtist say **Ala8^ tt 
lorrow slioold be of ench short duration I** 

The lord of EingEtetten expenenced this : whether 
for h'lM good, we ehall hear in the sequel to this 
history. At first he could do nothing hut weep, 
And that as bitterly as the poor gentle Undine had 
weptf when he had torn from her hand that brilliant 
ornament with which ahe had wished to set everything 

Ito rights. And then he would stretch out his hand, *s 
she had done, and would weep again, like her. He 
cheriehed the secret hop© that he might at length dis- 
solve in tears; and has not a dmilar hope passed before 
tlie mi ad of many a one of us, with painful pleasure, 
in momenta of great affliction? Bertalda wept also, 
and they lived a long- while quietly together at castle 
Ring8tetten» cherishing Undine's memory^ and almost 
wholly forgetful of their former attachment to each 
other. And therefore the good Undine often visited 
Htildbrand in his dreams^ caressing him toaderly and 
kindly, and then going away^ weeping silently ^ so 
that when he awoke be often scarcely knew why his 
cheeks were eo wet: whether they had been bathed 
with her tears, or merely with his own? 

These dream-visions became however leas firequent 
as time passed on, and the grief of the knight was less 
y] still he would probably have cherished no other 
han thus to think calmly of Undine and to talk 
, had not the old fishorman appeared one day 
actedly at the castle, and sternly insisted on 
ida*s retttming with him as hiB chOd. The news 
udine's disappearance had reached him, and he had 
irmined on no longer allowing Bertalda to reside at 
"tie with the widowed knight. "For," said 
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nrlietlier mj daugLter lov6 md or no, I do not care 
to know, but her bononr is at Bt&ko, and where that ig 
concerned, nothing else i& to be thought of." 

Thia idea of the old fisherman's ^ and the solitnde 
which threatened to oi?erwhelm the knight in all the 
halls and gallerleB of the desolate castle, after Ber- 
talda*s departure, hronght ont the feelings that had 
Blnmhered till noifr and which had heen wholly for- 
gotten in his sorrow for Uadine; — namelj^, Hnld- 
brand's affection for the beautiful Bertalda. The fisher- 
man had many ohjectione to raise gainst the proposed 
tnarnage. Undine had been veiy dear to the old 
fisherman^ and he felt that no one really knew for 
certain whether the dear lost one were actually dead. 
And if her body were tmly lying cold and stiff at the 
bottom of the Danube, or had floated away with the 
current into the ocean, even then» Bertalda was in 
Bome measure to blame for her death, and it was un- 
fitting for her to step into the place of the poor sup- 
planted one. Yet the fisherman had a strong regard 
for the knight also-, and the entreatieo of hia daughter, 
who had become much more gentle and aubmiflflive, 
and her tears for Undine, turned the scale, and ho 
muBt at length have given his consent, for he remained 
at the ca&tie without objectiou, and & messenger was 
despatched to Father Heilmann, who had united Un- 
dine and Huldbrand ru happy days gone by, to bring 
him to the castle for the second nuptials of the knight 

The holy man, however, had scarcely read the 
letter from the knight of Riugatotten, than ho set out on 
his Journey to the castle, with far greater expedition 
than even the messenger had nsed in going to him. 
Whenever his breath failed in hia rapid progreea,. or 
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hb aged limbs allied witli weariness, he wotiH say 
Mmflelf: ** Perhaps tlte evil may yet be prevented j 
fail not, my tottering frame, till yon have reacted 
the goal I** And with renewed power he wonld then 
press forward, and go on and on withont rest or re- 
pose, nntil late one evening lie entered the shady _ 
Gonrt-y&rd of castle Rlngstetten. ■ 

The betrothed pair were eitting side by side nnder 
the trees, and the old fisherman was near them, 
absorbed in thonght. The moment they recognised 
Father Heilmann, they sprang np, and pressed ronnd 
him with warm welcome. But he^ withotLt making 
much reply, he£;ged Hnldbrand to go with him into the 
castle 5 and when the latter looked astonished, and 
hesitated to obey the grave enmmons, the reverend 
father said to him; "Why shonld I make any delay 
in wishing to speak to yon in private, Herr von Ring- 
stetten? What I have to say concerns Bertalda and 
the fishennan as much as yonrself, and what a man ■ 
has to hear, he may prefer to hear as soon as possible. ■ 
Are yon then so perfectly certain, Knight Hnldbrand, 
that yonj first wife is really dead? It scarcely Beems 
so to me. I will not indeed say anything of the 
mysterions condition in which she may be existing, 
and I know, too, nothing of it with certainty. Bnt 
she was a pious and &ithful wife, that is beyond all 
donbt^ and for a fortnight past she has stood at my _ 
bedside at night in my dreams, wringing her tender ■ 
hands in anguiflh, and sighing out: 'Oh, prevent him, 
good fieitherl I am still living! oh, save his life I save 
his sonir I did not understand what this nightly 
vision signified J when presently your messenger came, 
and J bttrxied hither, not to unite, but to separate, 
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onglit not to te joined togetlier. Leave her, 
Huldbrandl Leave him, Bertaldal He y€t belooga 
to another J and do yon not aee grief for lua lofit wife 
Btill written on his pale cheek? Xo bridegroom looks 
thus, and a voice tella me that if you do not leavoi 
him, you will never be happy," 

The three listenerB felt in their innermost heart 
that Father Heilmann spoke the truth, but they would 
not believe it. Even the old fisherman waa now so 
iofatuated, that he thought it could not te otherwise 
than they had settled it in tLeir discussions during' tho 
last few days. They therefore all opposed the warn- 
ings of the prieat with a wild and gloomy rashnefls, 
until at length the holy father quitted the casde witl» 
a sad hearty refiising to accept even for a single night 
the shelter offered, or to enjoy tho refireshments brought 
him. Huldbraad, however, persuaded himBelf that the 
priest was fall of whims and fancies, and with dawn 
of day he sent for a father from the nearest monastery^ 
who, without hesitation, promised to perform the cere- 
mony in a few days. 
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SEVENTEENTH CHAPTEE. 

r was between night and dawn of day ttat the 
tniglit was lying on Ms conch » Lalf waiijig, Lalf 
Bleeping, Whenever lie was on tbe point of falling 
asleep , a terror seemed to come upon him and Bcare his 
rest away, for his elumberswere hannted with spectreB, 
If lie tried, however, to rouse himself in good earnest, 
N/ he felt fanned as by the wings of a swan» and he 
heard the soft mnrmnring of waters, until, soothed by 
the agreeable delnEion, he sunk baek again into a 
half-consciouB state. At length, he must have fellen 
sound asleep, for it seemed to him as if ho were lifted 
up upon the fluttering wing;s of the swans ^ and borne 
by them far over land and sea, while they sang to 
him their sweetest music. "The music of the swan I 
the music of the awaar* he kept eaying to himself; 
"does it not always portend death?" But it had yet 
another meaning. All at once he felt as if he were 
hovering over the Mediterranean Sea. A ewan was 
singing musically in hie ear that this was the Medi- 
terranean Sea. And whilst he was looking down upon 
the waters below, they became clear as crystal, so that 
he could see through tliem to tbe bottom. He was 
delighted at this, for he could see Undine sitting 
^eneatb the crystal ardi. It is true she was weeping 
terly, and looting much sadder than in the happy 
's when they had lived together at the castle of 
tgstetten^ especially at their commencement, and 
^rwards also^ shortly before they had begun their 
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imliappj Danube excarfiion. The knigkt could not 
lielp thinMng upon all this veiy fully and deeply, hut 
it did not seem as if Undine perceived him. Mean- 
■while Kflhlehora had apppoacbed her, and wag on the 
point of reproving het for her weeping. But she drew 
herself up, and looked at him with Biich a noble and 
commanding air that he almost ehrunk back irith fear. 
"Although I live here beneath the w^aters," said she, 
"I have yet brought down my Boai with me; and 
therefore I may well weep, although you cannot divine 
"what Buch tears ara They too are blesaed, for every- 
thing is blessed to him in whom a true sonl dwells," 
Ke ebook his head incredulously, and said, after some 
reflection: *'And yet, niece, you are subject to the 
laws of onr element, and if he marries again and ia 
unfaithful to you, you are in duty bound to take away 
his life," "He is a widower to this very hour," replied 
TJndine, "and his Bad heart still holds me dear," "He 
is, however, at the same time betrothed," laughed 
Kiihlebom, with scorn ^ "and let only a few days pass, 
and the priest will have giveu the nuptial blessing, 
and then you will have to go upon earth to accom- 
plish the death of him who has taken another to wife." 
"That I cannot do" laughed Undine in return y "I 
have sealed up the fountain securely against mye elf 
and my race." "But suppose he should leave his 
castle," said Kiihlebom, "or should have the fountain 
opened again! for he thiuks little enough of these 
things." "It is Just for that reason," said Undine, 
fitill smiling amid her tearSf "it is just for that reaeon, 
that he is now hovering in spirit over the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and ie dreamiag of this conversatioa of 
ours as a warning. I have intentionally ajranged it 
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BO." RffMeliom, frnioiifl mih rage^ looked up at the 
kmghtf threatened, fltamped with his feet, and then 
flwift ae aa arrow shot under the waves. It seemed as 
if hs were swelling io liis fury to the Eiae of a whale. 
A^ain tlie ewana began to eing, to flap their wings^ 
and to fly. It Beemed to the knight as if he were 
Soanng away over mountams and streams, and that he 
at length reached the eastle Eingstetten^ and awoke 
on bis coTich. 

He did in reality awake upon his coTicTi, and his 
sqmre coming in at that moment informed him tJiat 
Father Heilmann was Btill lingering in the neighbour- 
hood ^ that he had met him the night before in the 
forest, in a hut which he had formed for himself of 
1^6 branches of trees, and covered with moss and 
bmshwood. To the question what he was doing here, 
fiince he would not give the nuptial blessing, he ba^ 
answered: "There are other bJessinge besides those at 
the nuptial altar, and though I have not gone to the 
wedding, it may be that 1 shall be at another solemn 
ceremony. We must be ready for all things. Be- 
sideSf marrying and mourning are not go unlike, and 
every one not wilftiUy blinded must see that well-'* 

The knighi placed various strange constractiotis 
upon these words, and npon his dream, but it is very 
difficult to break oiF a thing which a man has once 
regarded as certain, and so everything remained as it 
bad been arraDged. 
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EIGHTIIENTH CITAPTEK. 

How iha Kalgbi Qoldbraiid li marrlad. 

If I were to tell yoa how tLe marriage-feast pasEed 
at castle Eingstetten^ it would eeem to you as if you 
saw a heap of bright and pleasant thingSj but a gloomy 
Teil of mounuQg spread over iJsem all, the dark 
hue of which would make the spleudoor of the whole 
look less lilte happiness thau a mockery of the empti- 
£nes3 of all earthly joya. It waa not that any spectral 
apparitions disttirbed the festive company, for we know 
that the castle had been secured from the mischief of 
the threatening water-apirita. But the knight and the 
fisherman and all the gtieata felt as if the chief per- 
sonage were still lacking at the feast, and that thia 
chief personage could be none other than the loved \ 
and gentle Undine. Whenever a door opened, the 
eyes of ail were involuntarily tamed in that direction, 
and if it was nothing but the butler with new dishes, 
or the cup-bearer with a flask of still richer wine, 
they would look down again sadly, and the flashes of 
wit and merriment which had passed to and fro , would 
he extinguished hy sad remembrances. The bride waa 
the most thoughtless of all, and therefore the most 
happy; hut eyeu to her it sometimes seemed strange 
that she should be sitting at the head of the table, 
wearing a green wreath and go Id -embroidered attire, 
while Undine waa lying at the bottom of the Danube, 
a cold and still corpse, or floating away with the cur- 
rent into the mighty ocean. For, ever sTuce her father 
had Epoken of Bomethlng of the sort, Ua words "were 
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ever rmging in lier ear, and this day especially tliey 
were not inclined to give place to other thoughts. 

The company dispersed early in the evening, not 
broken np by the bridegroom himself, but sadly and 
gloomily by the joyless mood of the guests and their 
forebodings of evil Bertalda retired with her maidens, 
and the knight with his attendants; but at this moum- 
M festival Uiere was no gay laughing train of brides- 
maids and bridesmen. 

Bertalda wished to arouse more cheerful thoughts ; 
she ordered a splendid ornament of jewels which 
Huldbrand had given her, together with rich apparel 
and veils, to be spread out before her, in order that 
from these latter she might select the brightest and 
most beautiful for her morning attire. Her attendants 
were delighted at the opportunity of expressing their 
good wishes to their young mistress, not failing at the 
same time to extol the beauty of the bride in the most 
lively terms. They were more and more absorbed in 
these considerations, till Bertalda at length, looking 
in a mirror, said with a sigh: "Ah, but donH you see 
plainly how freckled I am growing here at the side 
of my neck?" They looked at her throat, and found 
the freckles as their fair mistress had said, but they 
called them beauty-spots, and mere tiny blemishes only 
tending to enhance tiie whiteness of her delicate skin. 
Bertalda shook her head and asserted that a spot was 
always a defect. "And I could remove them," she 
sighed at last, " only the fountain is closed &om which 
■*" used to have that precious and purifying water. Oh! 
I had but a flask of it to-dayl" "Is that all?" 
lid an alert waiting-maid, laughing, as she slipped 
rom the apartment "She will not be so mad," ex- 
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claimed Bcrta!da| in a pleased and enrprised toue, 
^'she will not be so mad as to have tlio stone removed 
from the fountain this very evening?" At the samo 
momeat they heard the men crossing the court-yard,, 
and could Bee horn the window how the ufficions 
waiting- woman was leading* them straight np to the 
fountain, and that they were carrying levers and other 
instrumenta oti their shoulders- "It is certainly mj 
will/* said Bertalda, smUing, "if only it docB not 
take too long." And, happy in the sense that a look 
from her now was able to effect what had formerly 
been BO painfully reftised her, ehe watched the progress 
of the work in the moonlit castle-courL 

The men raised the enormous stone with an effort j 
now and then indeed one of their number would sigh, 
as he remembered that they were destroying the work 
of their former beloved mistresa. Bat the labour was 
far lighter than they had imagined. It Bcemed as if 
a power within the spring itficlf were aiding them in 
raising the stone. "It is just," said the workmen to 
each other in astouiahment, "aa if the water within 
had become a springing fountain." And the stone 
rose higher and higher^ and almost without the assist- 
ance of the workmen, it rolled slowly dowu upon the 
pavement with a hollow sound. But from the opening 
of the fountain there rose solemnly a white column of 
water; at first they imagined it bad really become a 
springing fountain » till they perceived that the rising 
form was a pale female figure veiled in white. She 
was weeping bitterly, raising her hands wailingly above 
her head and ringing tkem^ as she walked with a 
alow and serious step to the castle-building. The ser- 
T&nte fled from the spring-, the brid&, ^li ^tA ^\iS. 
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witli bofTor, stood at the window Mth Her nttendajita 
When the figure had now come close beneath her 
room^ it looked moanlngly np to her, and B^rtalda 
thought she could recognize beneath the veil the pal© 
featurea of Uudine. But the sorrowing fona passed 
on, ndf relnctant^ and Mtering, as if passing to 
exeeation. 

Bertalda acreamed out that the knight was to be 
called, but none of her maids ventured from the spot; 
and even the bride hereelf became mnte, as if trembling 
at her own voice. 

While thej were stiU standing foarfally at the 
window, motionleBB as etatues, the strange wanderer 
had reached the castle, had passed np the well-known 
staira, and through the well-known halla, ever in silent 
tears. Alas I how differsatlj had she once wandered 
ihrongh them I 

The knight, partly undrflsaed, had already dlsraifiaed 
his attoadantg, and in a mood of deep dejection he 
was standing before a large mirror; a taper was burn- 
ing dimly beside him- There was a gentle tap at hia 
door. Undine nsed to tap thns when sh© wanted play- 
fully to teaee him. "It is all fancy/' aaid he to him- 
self-, **I muat seek my nnptial bed." "So yon mnst, 
but it muat be a cold oDe!" be beard a tearfal voice 
eay &om witbont, and then he saw in the mirroT his 
door opening slowly < — alowly — and the white figure 
entered » carefully closing it behind her* "They have 
opened the spring," said she softly, **and now I am 
herot and yon must die." He felt in his paralyzed 
htsfiTt that it could not be otherwise, bnt cov<?riDg hig 
eye* with his hands he said; "Do not make me mad 
wrjih terror in my hour of death. If yon wear a 
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leoua face beliind that veil, do not raise it, bet 
take my life, aad let me see you aot," "Alas I" re- 
plied tie figure, **will you them not look ttpOE me 
ones more? I am aa fair m when you wooed me on 
the promontory-" "Oh, if it were bo!" sighed Huld- 
hrand, "and if I might die in your fond embrace I" 
*'lIo8t gladly, my loved one/* said she; and throwing 
ber veil back^ her lovely face smiled forth divinely 
heautiftiL Trembling with love and with the approach 
of death, she kissed him with a holy kiesj but not 
relaxing her bold ehe pressed him fervently to her, 
and wept as if she wonld weep away her soul. Tears 
rushed into the knight*a eyes, and seemed to enrge 
throEgh his heaving breast, till at length his breathing 
ceased, and he fell softly hack from the beautiftil 
arms of Undine, upon the pillows of his couch — a 
corpse. 

**I have wept him to death," said ehe to some 
Bervante who met her in the antechamber^ and, pass- 
ing through the affrighted group, she went slowly out 
towards the fountain. 
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NmETEENTH CHAPTER. 

How tha K&iffht Hul abroad waa buHed. 

Father Hkilmawn Lad retxuned to the < 
Booa EB the death of th© lord of EiBgatetten had been 
made known in the neighbonrhaod, and he appeared 
at the Tery same moment that the monk who had 
itiamed the unfortunate couple was fleeing from the 
gates OTerwhelmed with fear and terror. *^It is well/' 
replied Heilmann, when he was informed of this; 
*'now my duties hegin, and I need no associate." 
Upon this he began to console the bride, now a widow, 
small result as it produced upon her worldlj thought- 
\^ less mind. The old fisherman, on the other hand^ 
although heartily grieved, waa far more resigned to 
the fate which had befallen his daughter and son-in- 
law, and while Bertalda could not refrain from abusing 
Undine as a murderes3 and eorcereas, the old man 
calmly eaid: '*It could not be otherwise after all; I 
f see nothing in it but the judgment of God, and no 
I one^a heart has been more deeply grieved by Hnld- 
\ brand's death than that of her by whom it was in- 
flicted — the poor forsaken Undine 1** 

At the same time he assisted in airanglng the 
funeral solemnities as be£tted the rank of the de- 
ceased. 

The knight waa to be interred in a village church- 
yard which was filled with the graves of hia ancestors. 
And this church had been endowed with rich privileges 
and gifts both by these ancestors and by himself. 
His shield and helmet lay already on the coffin, to 
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lowered with it iota tlie grave, for Sir HuHbrand of 
Itingstetteii had died the ItiBt of hie race^ the moumerB 
began their sorrowM march, singing requiems under 
the bright calm canopy of heaven; Father HeilmanD 
walked in advance, bearing a high cmcifii, and the 
inconsolable Bertalda followed, supported hj her a^ed 
father. Suddenly, in the midst of the blackTrobed 
attendants in the widow^a train, a Bnow-wHte figure 
was seen, closely veiled, and wringing her hands 
with fervent boitow- Those near whom Bhe moved 
felt a secret dread, and retreated either backwards ox 
to the side, increaBing by their movements the alarm 
of the others near to whom the white stranger was 
BOW advaucing, and thug a confosion in the iiineral- 
train was well-nigh beginning. Some of the military 
escort were bo daring as to address the figure | and to 
attempt to remove it from the procession; bnt sheeeemed 
to vanish jfrom under their hands ^ and yet was im* 
mediately seen advancing again amid the diEmal cortege 
with alow and solemn step. At length , in consequence 
of the continued shrinking of the attendants to the 
right and to the left, she came close behind Bertalda. 
The figure now moved so slowly that the widow did not 
perceive it, and it walked ra^eckly and humbly behind 
her undisturbed. 

This lasted till they came to the churchyard, whore 
the procession formed a circle round the open grave. 
Then Ber&lda saw her unbidden companion i aud 
starting up half in anger and half in terror^ she com- 
manded her to leave the knight'e last reating-place. 
The veiled figure, however, gently shook her head in 
refttsal, and raised her hands as if in humble suppli- 
cation to Bertalda, deeply agitating her by the acdoix^ 
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and reealliiig to her with tears how Undiiio liad so 
kindlf wished to give her that coral nechlaite on the 
Danube. FaUier Heflmann motioned with his hand 
and commanded silence, as they were to pray in mote 
devotion over the body, which thej were now covering 
with the earth. Bertalda knelt silently, and all knelt, 
even the gravediggers among the rest, when thej had 
finished their task. But when they rose again, the white 
stranger had vanished; on the spot where she had knelt 
there gushed out of the turf a little silver spring, which 
rippled and murmured away till it had almost entirely 

"^ endrcled the knight's grave; then it ran further and 
emptied itself into a lake which lay by the side of the 
burial-place. Even to this day the inhabitants of the 
village show the spring, and cherish the belief that 
it is the poor rejected Undine, who in this manner 

"^ still embraces her husband in her loving arms. 
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PIRST CHAPTER. 



iiiu> euinmer evening" was resting on tLe sliorea 
of Malaga, awakening tlio guitar of many a meriy 
singer among the ships in the h arbour ^ and in the city 
houses, and in many an ornamental garden villa. 
Emulating the voices of the birdfl, ihe melodious toues 
greeted the refreshing coolness^ and floated like per- 
fumed exhalations from meadow and water, over the 
enchanting region. Some troops of infantry who were 
oa the shore, and who purposed to spend the night 
there ^ that tbey might be ready for embarkation early 
on the . following mornings forgot amid the charms of 
the pleasant even-tide, that they ought to devote these 
last few hours on European jsoil to ease and slumber; 
tbey began to sing military eongs, to drint to each other 
with their flaaka filled to the brim with the rich wine 
of Xeree, toasting to the long life of the mighty Em- 
peror Charles V., who was now besieging the pirate- 
nest Tnnis^ and to whose assistance they were about to 
lail. The merry soldiers were not all of one race. 
Only two companies consisted of Spaniards \ the third 
WBS formed of pure Germans, and now and then among 
the various fellow-combatanta, the difference of manners 
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and l&ngaskgQ had given lise to umch banteiing. Now^ 
bowereTf the feUowsbip of tlie approaching eea-ro^age 
and of the glorious penis to be shared, as wall &b the 
refreehing feeling which the eoft southern evening 
poured orer goeI and Benee^ united the band of com- 
radea in perfect and nn disturbed harmony. The Ger- 
mans tried to speak Castilian, and t]ie Spaniards to 
Bpeak German, without its occun-ing to anyone to 
make a fuss about the mistakes and confudons that 
happened- They mutually helped each other» thinking 
of nothing eke bnt the good will of their companions, 
each drawing near to his fellow by means of his own 
language. 

Somewhat apart &om the merry tumult, a youog 
German captain, Sir Heimbert of "Waldhauaen, was re- 
clining under a cork -tree » gazing eameetly up at the 
stars, apparently in a very different mood to the fresh 
merry sociability which his conuadea knew and loved 
in Mm, Presently the Bpaniah captain, Don Fadrique 
Mender approached him; he was a youth like the other, 
and was equally ekilled in martial exercises, hut he was 
generally as austere and thoughtful as Heimhert was 
cheerful and gentle. "Pardon, Senor^" began the solemn 
Spaniard, "if I diflturb you in your meditations. But as 
I have had the honour of often seeing you as a courage^ 
OUB warrior and faithful brother in arms in many a hot 
encounter, I would gladly soHcH you above all others 
to do me a knightly service » if it does not interfere 
with your own plans and projects for this night." 
"Dear Sir,*' returned Heimbert courteously; "I have 
certainly an affair of importance to attend to before 
Bonrise, but till midnight I am perfectly free^ and 
ready to render you any assistance as a brother in 
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anas,** *^ "Enongh," said Fadrique, **for at mldmght 
the tones must long have ceased with which I shall 
have taken &rewell of the dearest heing I have ever 
known in this my native city. But that you may be 
as fblly acquainted with the whole affair » ae bohoves a 
noble companion, listen to me attentively for a few 
momenta. 

" Some time before I left Malaga, to join the army 
of o\xv great emperor and to aid in apreading the glory 
of bis arms tkrong-h Italy, I was devoted, after the 
fashion of young knights, to the service of a beautiful 
girl in this city, named Lncila. She had at that time 
Bcarcely reached the period which separatea childhood 
from ripe maidenhood, and as I — a boy only just 
capable of hearing arms -^ offered my homage wiUi a 
childlike friendly feeling, It was also received by my 
young mistress in a eijuilar childlike manner, I marched 
at length to Italy, and aa yon yourself know, for we 
have been companions since then, 1 was in many a 
hot fight, and in many an onchantingly aEnring region 
in that JnxxLrions land. Amid all our changes, I held 
unalterably within ine the image of ray gentle mistresa, 
never pausing in the honourable service I had vowed 
to her, although I cannot conceal from yon that in so 
doing, it was rather to fulfil the word I had pledged 
at my departure, than from any impelling and immod- 
erately ardent feeling in my heart When we returned 
to my native city from our foreign wanderings, a few 
weeks ago, I found my miatresa married to a rich and 
noble knight residing here. Fiercer far than love had 
been, was the jealousy — that almost almighty child 
of heaven and hell — which now spurred me on to 
follow Lucila^a steps, fi-om her home to the church, 
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from theoce to tlie bouse of a friend, from UieEce agam 
to her home or to some noblB circle of knigbt^ and 
ladies, and all this as tmweaiiedly^ and as closely as 
wag posBible. Wbeu I liad at length assnred myself 
that no otlier youug' knigLt attended her, and that sUe 
devoted herself entirely to the husband chosen for her 
by ber parents, rather than desired by herself, I felt 
perfectly satisfied, and I should not have troubled you 
at this moment, had not Lucila approached me the day 
before yesterday, aud whispered ia my ear, that I must 
not provoke her husband, for he was very passionate and 
bold; that not the slightest dauger threatened her in 
the matter, because he loved and honottred her above 
every thing , but that hb wrath would vent itself all 
the more ftiriously upon me. You can readily uude]> 
stand, my uoble comrade, that I could not help proving 
my contempt of all personal danger, by following 
Lucila more closely than ever, and singing nightly 
serenades beneath her flower-decked windows, till the 
moming'Star began to be reflected in the sea. This 
very uight, Lucila*s husband sets out at midnight for 
Madrid, and from that hour I will in every way avoid 
the street in which they live; until then^ however, as 
soon as it is sufficiently dark to he suitable for a se- 
renade, I will have love-romances unceasingly sung 
before hia house- It h true I have information that 
not only he, hut Lucila's brothers are ready to enter 
upon a q^uarrel with me^ and It is for this reason, Senior, 
that I have requested you to bear me company with 
your good eword in this short expedition." 

Heimbert seiaed the Spaniard's hand as a pledge of 
Mfl readiness, sayitig as he did so: "To show you, dear 
air, how gladly I will do what you desire of me, I will 
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requite yoiir confidence with confidence, and will relate 
a little mcident^ which occurred to me in this city^ and 
will beg yoa after midnight, also to render me a small 
service. 'My story is short, and will not detain ns 
longer than we must wait, before the twilight has be- 
come deeper and more gloomy. 

*'Oo the day after we arrived here, I amused mj- 
eelf with walking in the beantifnl gardens^ with which 
the place abonnds. I have now been long in these 
Bonthem laads^ btit I cannot but believe that the dreanifl 
which transport me nightly back to my German homO| 
are the cause for my deling everything here so strange 
and astonishing. At all events,, every morning when 
I wake, I wonder anew, as if I were only just arrived. 
So I was walking then, like one infatuated, among the 
aloe-trees, which were scattered among the lanrela and 
oleanders- Suddenly a cry sounded near me, and a 
slender girl, dressed in white^ fled into my arms, 
fainting, while her companions dispersed past us in 
every direction, A soldier can always tolerably soon 
gather hia senses together, and I speedily perceived a 
furious bull was pursuing the beautifiil maiden. I 
threw her quickly over a thickly planted hedge, and 
followed her myself, upon which the beast, blind with 
rage , passed us by, and I have heard no more of it 
since, except that some young knights in an adjacent 
court-yard had been making a trial with it previous to 
a buH-fight, and that it wag on this account that it had 
broken so furiously through the gardena, 

"I was now standing quite alone, with the fainting 
lady in my anna, and she was so wonderfully beautiful 
to look at, that I have never in my life felt happier 
than I then did, and alao never sadder. At last 1 laid 
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her down on the turf, and Bprinkled licr angelic brow 
with water from a neiglibooring little fountnin. And 
BO she came to herself again, and when she opened her 
bright and lovely eyes, I thought I could imagine how 
the glorified spirits mn@t feel in heaven. 

"She thanked mo with graceM and courteous 
words, and called me hei knight; but in mj state of ■ 
enchantment I could not utter a syllable, and she ■ 
mnat have almost thought me dumb. At length my 
speech returned, and the prayer at once was breathed 
forth ft-om jdj bcart^ that the sweet lady would often 
again allow me to see her in this garden; for that in 
a few weeks the service of the emperor would drive 
me into the burning land of Africa^ and that until 
then she ebonld vonchaafe me the happiness of behold- 
ing her. She looked at me half smiliug^ half sadly, 
and saidf 'Yes.^ And she has kept her word and 
has appeared almost daily, without our having yet 
epoken much to each other. For although she has 
beeu sometimes quite alone, I could never begin any 
other topic but that of the bappinesB of walking by 
her side. Often she has sung to me, and I have sung 
to her also. When I told her yesterday that our de- 
parture was so near, her heavenly eyes seemed to me 
suffused with tears. I must also have looked sor- 
rowfulf for she Baid to me in a consoling tone: *0h, 
pious childlike warrior! one may truflt you as one 
troste ao angel. AiW midnight, before ^e morning 
dawn breaks for your departure^ I give you leave to 
take farewell of me in this very spot. If yon could| 
however f iind a true and discreet comrade to watch 
the entrance from the etreet, it would be well, for 
many a soldier may be passing at that hour through 
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■ tte city on his waj from aome farewell caroaBe.^ Pro- 
videQca has now sent me such a comrade, and at one 
o'clock I shall go joyfully to the lovely maiden," 

"I only wish the service on which you require me 
were more rich in danger," rejoined Fadrique^ "eo 
that I might better prove to you that I am yours with 
life and Limh^ But come, noble brother, the lionr for 

jjBj adventure is arrived." 

[ And wrapt in their mantles, the yoatha walked 
hastily towards the city; Fadriqne canying his beau- 
tiful guitar tmder his arm. 



SECOND CHAPTER. 



TiiE night' smelling floweta in Lncila*B window 
were already beginning to emit their refreshing pei^ 
fume, when Fadriqne^ leaning la the ehadow of the 
angle of an old church opposite, began to tune his 
guitar. Heimbert had stationed himself not far from 
him, behind a pillar, his drawn sword under hia 
mantle, and his clear blue eyes, like two watching stars, 
looking calmly and penetrating aronud. Fadrique sung; 

'* Upon a maiulowi jfroon with spring, 
A UttLa da war was blDSBtitalng, 
WItb jmIaIb red and anowy whUe; 
To ma a f outb, in; toaVt dflllg^bc 

WitUlD ttuu btosboia lajr^ 
And I bftTQ loTod my aong to ladlta 
And flatterlftg boioago pa,?, 

Bluee tbau, a wondarer I hava be«a. 
And man; a blttotiy uttlta kave Be«a{ 

And now returned, I i6« 
Tlis tltUo Howflret auada no moro, 
Upon ths nifiadow &a boforo ; 
Ttwnqdaated b^ a gardoner^i caro 
And 1ia4g«d b^ goldsn trolllj thara, 

II ia deolsd to wa> 
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I grudge him not Us ta«UlBed gaud, 
HU bolU of iron, itrongly barred ; 
Tet, wandering In the cool night-air, 

I touch my sitter*! string, 
And aa afore, lier beantiea rare. 
Her wondrooa graces sing. 
And e'en the gardener shall not dare 

Refose the praise I bring." 

^^That depends, Seilor,** said a man, stepping close, 
and as he thought unobserved before Fadri<^ae; but 
the latter had already been informed of his approach 
hy a sign from his watchfal friend, and he was there* 
fore ready to answer with the greater coolness: "If 
you wish, Seuor, to commence a suit with my guitar, 
she has, at all events, a tongue of steel, which has 
already on many occasions done her excellent service. 
With whom is it your pleasure to speak, with the 
guitar or the advocate?" 

While the stranger was silent from embarrassment, 
two mantled figures had approached Heimbert and 
remained standing a few steps from him, as if to cut 
off Fadrique's flight in case he intended to escape. "I 
believe, dear sirs," said Heimbert in a courteous tone, 
"we are here on the same errand, namely to prevent 
any intrusion upon the conference of yonder knights. 
At least, as far as I am concerned, you may rely 
upon it that any one who attempts to interfere in their 
affair will receive my dagger in hia heart. Be of good 
cheer, therefore, I think we shall both do our duty." 
The two gentlemen bowed courteously and were 
silent 

The quiet self-possession with which the two soldiers 

carried on the whole affair, was most embarrassing to 

*ir three adversaries, and they were at a loss to know 
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how tbejr Ghonld begin tlio dispute. At last FadritiTie 
again toucLod the fitrings of Hb guitar, and was pre- 
paring to begin anotber eong. Tbis mark of contempt, 
and apparent dJBregard of danger and bazard, so en- 
raged Lncila's bnsband, (for it was be wbo bad taken 
bis Btand by Don Fadriqne) that without further delay, 
be drew his §word from bis sbeatb, and with a voice 
of BUppresscd rage, called out: "Draw, or I shall stab 
yonl"' "Very gladly, Senor/' replied Fadrique quietly j 
"You need not threaten me; you might as weU have 
said so calmly," And so eaying, he placed his guitar 
carefully in a niche in the church-wall, seized hia 
aword, and bowing gracefully to his opponent, the 
fight began. 

At first the two figures by IIoimhert'& eide, who 
were Lucila's brotherfl, remained quite quiet 5 but when 
Fadrique began to get the better of their brother-in-law, 
they appeared hb if they intended to take part in the 
fight. Hcimhert therefore made his mighty sword gleam 
in the moonlight, and Eaid: **Deftr sirs, yon will not 
Burelj oblige me to execute that of which I previoualy 
assured you? I pray you not to compel me to do bo; 
hut if it cannot be otherwise, I must honourably keep 
my word, you may rely upon it" The two young 
men remained from that time motionlesa, surprised both 
at the decifiion and at the tnie-hearted friendliueBfl that 
lay in Hejmhert'a worda, 

Meauwhile Don Fadrique, although prcflsing hard 
upon bifi adversary, had generously avoided wounding 
bim, and when at last by a dexterous movement he 
wre&ted hb eword from him, Lticila'a husband, eur- 
prised at the unexpected advantage and in alarni at 
being thus disarmed, rcUeated & ins^ jaX^^"^. ^^aJt 
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V ■ tLrtm the wmoob adroitjy into the air, and 

c „ tt »j|;;iiia tiiMtf Uiti pclnt df the blade ^ he eaid 

•H ho gruetil\iUy |»re««ut|}d the hilt to bis opponent: 
"Tiik« it, S^ynwr^ aud 1 hope oor afair of honour is 
now BOttlvd, m yon will grant under thesa circninstances 
tlmt 1 &m I'idy huro to shew tlidt I fear no swordthmat 
ill tJid world. TLid boll of th^ old cathedral Is now 
twelvtf o'clock, aad I give yon my word of 
>aoilf ii « kui^ht uud a t)o Idler, that neither is Bona 
Ludla pUaiHjd with uiy attontlooa* nor am I pleased 
with paying theui; &ota henceforth, aijd were I to re- 
mam a hutidr«d ycart* in Malaga, I would not coatijiue 
to ser^tiadtt her in thtit et^ot So proceed on jour journey, 
*tld God b# with you." Ue then once more greeted 
tufl conquered adversary with seritma and solemn courtesy, 
t&d withdrew. Hoimbert followed him, after having 
eordlally shaken hasdii with the two yonths, saying - 
**Ko, dear young sirs, do not let it ever again enter 
yoQT heads to interfere in any hoaotirable contest Do 
you imderatand me?'" 

He soon overtook hia companion, and walked on 
by his side bo full of ardent expectation, and with bis 
heating ho joyfully and yet so painfully, that he 
tter a single word. Don Fadrique Mendez 
intj it was not till Heimbert paused before 
ed garden-gate, and pointed cheerfully to 
mate houghs, richly laden with fmitSt 
jiling it, saying: "This is the place, dear 
that the Spaniard appeared aa if about to 
rftlon, but turning quickly round, he merely 
iBi pledged to guard this entrance for yon tiU 
ion have my word of honour for it." So say- 
began walking to and fro before the gatr^ with 
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rawn eword^ like a sentinel, and Heimbert, fcrembling 
-with jo J, glided witMti the gloomy and aromatic 
ttrohhenes. 



k 
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was not long in eeeking tlie triglit star, -wlach 
lie indeed falt^ was deetined bencefortli to guide the 
conree of hio whole life. The delicate form apprnacbcd 
him not far from the entrance i Treeping Boftiyj it 
seemed to him in the light of the Ml moon which web 
jnst rising, and yet smiliag with such infinite grace, 
that her teara were rather like a pearly ornament than 
a veil of Borrow. In deep and infinite joy and sorrow, 
the two lovers wandered silently together through the 
floweij groves, now and then a branch waving in the 
night-air would touch the guitar on the lady's arm, 
and it wonld breathe forth a slight mnnimr which 
blended with the song of the nightingale * or the de- 
licate fingers of the girl would tremble over the fltiinga 
and awaken a few scattered chords, whilst the shoot- 
ing stars seemed as if following the tones of the in- 
Btrament as they died away* Oh^ truly happy was 
this night both to the youth and the maiden, for no 
rash wish or impure deaire passed even fleetingly across 
their minds. They walked on side by side^ tappy 
that Providence had allowed them this delight, and so 
Uttle desiring any other blessings that even the tran- 
ntorinesB of that they were now enjoying, floated away 
into the back ground of their thoughts. 

In the middle of the beanflftil garden there was a 
large open lawn, ornamented with statues, and fiu^ 
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roandlng a 'beantifol and BplaBbing fountain. The two 
lovers sat down on its brink, now gazing at the waters 
sparkling in the moonlight and now delighting in the 
contemplation of each other's beauty. The maiden 
touched her guitar, and Heimbert, impelled hj a feel- 
ing scarcely intelligible to himself, sang the following 
words to it: 

"There is a iweet life linked with mine, 
Bat I cannot tell it« name ; 
Oh I would It bat to me conaign, 
llie secret of that life divine, 
That BO my lips in whlapera aweet 
And gentle aongs, might e*en repeat 
AU that my heart would fain proclaim." 

He suddenly paused, and blushed deeply, fearing 
he had been too bold. The lady blushed also, touched 
her guitar strings with a half-abstracted air, and at 
last sang as if dreamily: 

"By the apring where moonllght*a gleama 
0*er the aparkllng watera paaa. 
Who la aitting by the youth, 

Singing on the aoft green graaa? 
Shall the maiden tell her name? 

When though all unknown it be, 
Iler heart la glowing with her shame, 

And her eheeka bam anxiously? 
First, let the youthful knight be named. 
*Tia he, that on that glorious day, 
Fought in OaatiUa's proud array; 
*Tlahe, the youth of sixteen yeara, 
At Pavla, who hla fortunes tried, 
The Frenchman's fear, the Spaniard's pride. 
Heimbert is the hero's name ; 
Yictorlons in many a fight 1 
And beside the valiant knight, 
Sitting on the soft green gpass, 
Though her name her lips shall pass, 
Dofia Clara feels no shame.** 
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"Oil I" Baid lleimbert, blushing from another eatiBe 
tliao before, **01i, IJofia Clara, that affair at Pavia wae 
nothing but a merry and victorious tournament, and 
even if occasionally since tlien I have been engaged 
iu a tougher contest, how have I ever merited a^j a 
reward the overwhelmiog bliss I am now enjojiug! 
Now I know what your name is, and I may in future 
address you by it, my angelic Dofia Clara, my blessed 
and beautifal Doiia Clara 1 Eut tell me now^ who has 
given you euch a favourable report of my achievements, 
that I may ever regard him with grateful affection?" 

''Does the noble Heimbert of Waldhauscn suppose," 
rejoined Clara, "that the noble houses of Spain had 
none of their sons where he stood in the battle? Yom 
must have surely Been them fighting by your side, and 
must 1 not have heard of your glories through the lipa 
of my own people?" 

The silvery tones of a little bell sounded just 
then from a neighbouring palace, and Clara whispered: 
"it is time to part. Adieu, my hero I" And ehe Bmiled 
on tho youth through Lex gushing tears ^ and bent 
towards him, and he almost fancied he felt a Bweet 
kiss breathed from ber lips! When he fully recovered 
himself, Clara had disappeared, the morning clouds 
were begmmng to wear the rosy hue of dawn^ and 
lloimbert, with a heaven of love*B proud happiness in 
his heart, returned to his watchful friend at the garden- 
gate. 
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*'Halt1" exclaimed Fadriqne, as HeimbeTt ap- 

p eared from the garden, Lolding his drawn flword 
towards him ready for attack, "Stop, you are mis- 
takett, my good comrade," said the German, Bmiling; 
*'it is I whom yon Bee before yon," "Do not imagine, 
Knight Heimbert of Waldhansen," eaid Fadriqne, 
"that I mistake you. But my promise is discharged, 
my hour of guard has been honourably kept, and now 
I heg you without further delay to prepare yourself, and 
fight for your life until heart*3 blood haa ceased to 
flow through these veins.'' "Good heavens I" sighed 
Heimbert, "I have often heard that in these southern 
lands there ^e witches, who deprive people of their 
eenees by magic arts and incantations. But I have 
never experienced anything of the sort antil to-day. 
Compose yourself, my dear good comrade, and go with 
me back to the shore," Fadrique laughed fiercely, and 
answered: "Set aside your ailly delusion, and if you 
must have everything explained to yon, word by word, 
in order to understand it^ know then, that the lady 
whom you came to meet in the shrubbery of this my 
garden is Dona Clara Mendez, my only sister. Quick, 
therefore^ and without further preamble, drawl" ''God 
fnrhidl** eiclalmed the German, not touching his 
n. "Ton shall be my hrother-in-law, Fadrique, 
9t my murderer, and still less will I he yours." 
U.6 only shook his head indignantly, and advanced 
JjB his comrade with measured gteps for an en- 
jet* Heimbert, howeveri still remained im^ 
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moveable, and paid: '*Foj Fadrique, 1 eannot now or 
ever do you barm. For besides tke love I bear your 
BiBter, it muBt certainly bave been you wbo has spoken 
to her eo honourably of my military eipeditiona in 
Italy." "Wbea I did go," replied Fadri que ia a fury, 
"I wae a fool. But, dallying coward , out with your 
Bword, or — " 

Before Fadrtque bad finished speaJtln^, Heimbert, 
burning' with indignation, exclaimed: "The devil him- 
self could not bear that I" aiid drawing his Bword from 
ike scabbard, the two young captains rushed fiercely 
and resolutely to the attack. 

Different indeed was this contest to that pre- 
vionsly fought by Fadrique with Lucila's buBband. 
The two yonn^ soldiers well understood their weapons, 
and strove with each other with equal boldness, their 
B words flashing like rays of light as now this one, 
now that one, hurled a lightning thrust at bis adver- 
sary, which was with similar speed and dexterity 
turned aside. Firmly they pressed the left foot, as if 
rooted in the ground, while the right advanced to the 
bold onset, and then again they quickly retired to the 
safer attitude of defence. From the self-pofiseEsion 
and the quiet unremitting anger with which both the 
combatants fought, it was evident that one of the two 
would find bis grave under the overhanging branches 
of the orange-tree, which were now tinged with the 
red glow of morning, and this would undoubtedly 
have been the case, bad not the report of a cannon 
from the harbour sounded through the silence of the 
twilight 

The combatantB paused » as if at some word of com- 
mand to be obeyed by botb, and listened^ ccuniin^ 
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to themselves i tlien, as eacb uttered tbe number 
thirty, a eecond gun was heard. "It is the signal for 
itnmedlate emharkation^ BeSor," said Don Fadriqae^ 
"we are now in the emperor's eennce, and all dispute 
ceases which is uot against the foes of Charles the 
Fifth." "Right," replied Ueimhert; "but when there 
ia an end of Tttnis and the whole war^ I fiihall demand 
satisfaction for that Malljfing coward/" "And I for 
that intercourse with my sister" said Fadriqtie, "Cer- 
tainly," rejoined the other; and, so sajing, the two 
captaina hurried down to the strand^ and arraEged the 
embarkation of their troops; while the euti, rising" over 
the sea, shone upon them both in the same yeasel. 



FIFTH CnAPTEK. 



The voyagers had for lome time to battle with 
contrary 'winds, and when at leugth they came ia eight 
of the coasts of Earbary, the darkness of evening had 
closed flo deeply over the Bca, that no pilot in the little 
squadron ventured to ride at anchor on the shallow ehore. 
They cruised about on the calm waters, waiting for 
the morning; and the soldiers, full of laudable ambi- 
tion for combat, stood impatiently ia crowds on the 
deck, straining their longing eyes to see the tlie&tre of 
their future deeds. 

Meanwhile the heavy firing of besiegerfl and b©* 
fiicged thundered unceasingly from tie fortress of 
'^oletta, and as tbe night darkened the scene with 
[lassy clouds, tbe flames of burning fragments became 
aore viBiblo^ and tbe fiery course of tbe red bullots 
"4* />ercoptiblo as they crossed each other in thehf 
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Tpath, wliile tKcir efTects m £r6 and devastation were 
fearful to tehold- It wag evident that the Mussulmana 
had been attemptiiig a sally^ for a shajp fire of mus- 
ketry burst forth suddenly amid tlie roaring- of the 
cannon- The fight wag approaching the trenches of 
the Christiana t aad on board the vesgels none were 
agreed whether the besiegers were in danger or not 
At length they saw that the Tnrka were driven back 
into the fortress j the Christian army pnjsued them, and 
a shout waa heard from the Spaniah camp as of one 
loud Victory I and the cry, Goletta was takeni 
^L How the troops on hoard the vessels — consisting 
ly of young and courage-tried men — burned with ardour, 
and their hearts beat at the glorious spectacle, need 
not be detailed to those who carry a brave heart 
within their own bosoms, and to all others any descrip- 
tion would be lost Ileimbert and Fadrique 6tood 
close to each other. "I do not know," said the latter, 
Bpeaking- to himself, '*but I feel as if to-morrow I 
must plant my standard upon yonder height, which is 
now lighted up T^-ith the red glow of the bullets and 
btiming flames in Goletta." '*That is juet what I 
feell" said Heimbert, The two angry captains then 

» relapsed into silence, aud turned indignantly away. 
The longed-for morning at length dawned, the 
vessels approached the shore, and the lauding of the 
troops began, while an officer waa at once despatched 
to the camp to announce the arrival of the reinforce* 
meuts to the mighty general Alba. The bo Idlers were 
hastily ranged on ^e beach, they put themselves and 
their weapons in order, and were boo a etanding in 
battle array, ready for their great leaden Clouds of 
da£l rose in the grey twilight, the returning oEficer 
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announced the approach of the general, and as Alba 
elgnifies *^ morning ^^ in the Castilian tongue, the 
Spaniards raised a shout of rejoicing at tte coincidence, 
as at BOtne favourable omen, for ae the knightly train 
approached, the first beams of the rising ann became 
visiblo. 

The grave and haggard form of the general was 
$een mounted on a tall Audalusian charger of the 
deepest black* Having galloped once np and down 
the lines, he stopped Lis powerfnl horee in the middle, 
and lookang along the ranks Tilth an air of grave 
satigfaction, he said: "You pads muster wolL That ia 
Trell. I like it to be so. It is plain to see that you 
are tried soldiers ^ in spite of jovj: youth. We will 
first hold a review^ and then I will lead you to some- 
thing more agreeable." 

So sayiog, he dismounted, and walking towai'ds 
til 6 right wing, be began to inspect one troop after 
another in the closest manner, with the captain of each 
company at hia side, that he might receive from him 
accurate acconnt npou the minute &t particulars- Some- 
times a cannon-ball from the fortreas would whizz over 
the heads of the men; then Alba would stand stilly 
and cast a keen glance over the eoldiera before him. 
But when be saw that not an eyelash moved, a smile 
of satisfaction passed over his severe, pale face. 

When he had inspected both divisions, he again 

monated his horse ^ and once more galloped into the 

-lid die. Then^ stroking hia long heard, he eaid: "You 

3 in good order, soldiers, and therefore you shall take 

ttf part in this glorious day, which is just dawning 

r onr whole Cbristian armada. We will attack Bar- 

aroasa, aoldiers. Do jou not already hear the dranjj 
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and fifea in the camp? Do yon see Mm advaacmg 
yonder to meet the emperor? That side of Ms poBition 
IS flfisigncd to you!" 

"Yivat CaroluB Qnintne!*' resounded through the 
ranks . 

Alha beckoned ths captaina to liim, and. assigned 
to each his duty. He iis-tmlly mmgled German and 
Spanish troops together, in order to filimulate the 
courage of the combatants still higher by emulation. 
So it happened even now; that Heimbert and Fadriqne 

J were commanded to storm the very same height, which, 
now gleaming with the morning lights they at onco 
recognized as that which had shone out so fiercely and 
full of promise the night before. 
thei 



SIXTH CHAPTER. 



I 



Thricb had Fadriqne and Heimbert almost forced 
their way to a rampart in the fortifications, and 
thrice had they been repulsed with their men into the 
valley below by the fierce opposition of the Turks. 
The Slnssalmans shouted after the retreating foe, 
claehed their weapons with the trinmph of victory, and 
with a ecomful langh asked whether they would not 
come up again to give heart and brain to the scimitar 
and their limba to the falling beams of wood. The two 
captains, gaaahing their teeth with fury, arranged their 
ranks anew; for after three vain assaults they had to 
move closer together to fill the places of the slain and 
the mortally wounded. Meanwhile a murmur ran 
through the Christian army, that a witch was fighting 
among their foes and helping them to conquer, 
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DukQ Alba rode to the point of a.ttack, and looked 
Bcrutiaizmglf at the breach they had made. "Not 
yet broken throngh tbe enemj hereP' said he, ahakJng' 
Ma head. "T am Biirprised. From two such youths, 
and such troops, I ehonid have expected it" "Do 
you hear tliat? Do you hear that?" eiclaimed the 
two captains, aa they paced along their linea, repeat- 
ing the general's words. The soldiers shouted lotidly, 
and demanded to be once more led against the enemy; 
even those who were mortally wounded shonted with 
a last effort: "Parwards, comrades I" The great 
Alba at once sprang like an arrow from hiA horse, 
wrested a partisan from the stiff hand of one of the 
elalnf and standing in front of the two companies, he 
cried: "I will take part in your glory. In the nam© 
of God and of the bleesed Virgin, forwards, my 
cHldrenl" 

And joyfully they mabed up the hill, every heart 
heating with, confidence, while the war-cry was raised 
triumphantly 5 some even began already to shout 
*' Victory I victory r* and the Mussulmans paused and 
wavered. Suddenly, like the vtBion of an avenging 
angel, a maiden, dressed in purple garments em- 
broidered with gold» appeared in the Turkish rankg, 
and those who were terrified before, again ehouted 
"Allah!" calling at the same time,"Zelinda, Zelindal" 
The maiden, however, drew a small boi &om under 
her arm, and opening it, she breathed into it, and 
hurled it down among the Christiaji troops. A^d forth 
from the fatal chest, there burst a whole fire of 
rockets, grenadeji, and other fearful messengers of 
death. The startled soldiers pansed in their assault. 
"Forwards!'* cried Alba. "Forwards!" cried the two 
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^captains; Ijat a flaming arrow just then fastened on 
the duke's plumed hat, and hissed and crackled round 
his head, bo that tho general fell fainting' down the 
height. Then the GermaQ and Spanish infantry fled 
tincontrollably from the fearful ascent. Again the 
Btorm had been r^pulBed. The MnasnlmanB shonted^ 
and like a fatal star, Zelinda^s beanty sbona in the 
midst of the flying troops. 

"When Alba opened his eyes, Heimbert was stand- 
ing over him, with his mantle, arm^ and face scorched 
with the fire, which he had not only just exdnguished 
on his genorars head, but by throwing himself over 
him he had saved him from a second body of flame 
rolled down the height in the some direction. The 
duke was thanking his youthful deliTerer^ when some 
soldiers came np^ looking far bim, to apprize him that 
the Saracen power was beginning an attack on the 
opposite wing of the army. Without losing a word» 
Alba threw Mmeelf on the first horse brought him, and 
galloped away to the spot where the most threatening 
danger summoned him. 

Fadrique stood with his glowing eye fixed on the 
rampart, where the brilHant form of 2^1indA might be 
Been, with a two-edged spear , ready to he hurled, 
uplifted by her snow-white arm^ and raising her voice^ 
now in encouraging tones to the Massulmans in Arabic^ 
and ag^n speaking scornfully to the Christians in 
SpaniflL At last Fadrique exclaimed: "Oh, fooHsh 

JwiDgl she thinks to daunt me, and yet she places 
Eicrs^f before mOf an alluring and irrefiistible war^ 

'prize!" 

And as if magic Wings had sprang from his shonl^ 
deiSf he began to fly up the height with snch rapidity^ 
miifit and eihtr TaUu % 
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that Albans violent descent seemed bat a lazy Jsnail^ 
pace. Before any one was aware, be was already on 
the height, and wresting spear and shield from the 
maiden, he had seized her in his aims, and was 
attempting to bear her away, while Zelinda in anzions 
despair clnng to the palisade with both her hands. Her 
C17 for help was unavailing, partly because the Turks 
imagined that the magic power of the maiden was 
annihilated by the almost equally wondrous deed of 
the youth, and partly also because the faithM Heim- 
bert, quickly perceiving his comrade^s daring feat, had 
led both troops to a renewed attack, and now stood 
by his side on the height, fighting hand to hand with 
the defenders. This time the fary of the Mussulmans, 
weakened as they were by superstition and surprise, 
could avail nothing against the heroic advance of the 
Christian soldiers. The Spaniards and Grermans 
speedily broke through the enemy, assisted by the 
watchfhl squadrons of their army. The Mahometans 
fled with frightfdl howling, the battle with its stream 
of victory rolled ever on, and the banner of the holy 
German empire and that of the royal house of Castile 
waved victorious over the glorious battle-field before 
the walls of Tunis. 



SEVENTH CHAPTER. 

In the confusion of the conquering and the con- 
quered, Zelinda had wrested herself from Fadrique*8 
arms, and had fled from him with such swifbiess, that, 
however much love and desire might have given wings 
to his pursuit, she was soon out of sight in a spot so 
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w-ell known to Iier. AD tte more voliement wiis the 
fury of tlie excited Spamard against tJie infidel foe. 
WbereveF a little host made a fresh stand to oppose 
the ChiiBtianB, he wonld hasten forward with the 
troops, who ranged themselves round him, resistlesa 
as he was, as rotmd a banner of victory^ while Heim* 
bert ever remained at his side like a faithfnl shield, 
yarding off manj a dang-er to which the yonth, in- 
toxicated with rage and snccess, eitposed himself with- 
ont consideration. The following day they heard of 
Barharosea'a flight from the city, and the Tictoriona 
troops advanced without rosistiiDce through the gate« 
of Ihmie. Eadrif^ue's and Heimbert's companies were 
always together. 

Thick clonds of smoke began to cnrl throngh the 
streets; the soldiers were obliged to shake off the 
glowing and dnsty flakes from their mantles and 
richly-plumed helmets, where they often rested smoul- 
dering. "I tnist the enemy in his despair has not 
set fire to some magazine full of powder I" exclaimed 
the thoughtful Heimhert; and Fadrique, showing by a 
sign that he agreed with hie eunniise^ hastened on to 
the spot from whence the smoke proceeded, the troops 
conrageously presaing after him. 

The sndden turn of a street bronght them m view 
of a magnificent palace, from the beantifuUy orna- 
mented windows of which the flames were emerging, 
looking like torches of death in their fitful glow, and 
lighting up the splendid bmldiug in the hour of tin 
rain in the grandest manner, now illnminating this 
and now that part of the gigantic structure, and then 
again relapidng into a fearful darkness of smoke and 
yaponr. 

9* 
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And like some ^nltlesa statue, tlie omAment of 
tlie whole edifice, ^ere stood Zellnda upon a high and 
giddy projectiott, while the tongues of flame ^wreatbed 
around her from below^ calling to her companions in 
tbfl faith to help her in Baring the -msdom of centn- 
riee, which was preserved in thifl bnilding. The pro- 
jection on which she etood began to totter from the 
fervent heat raging beneath it^ and a few stones gave 
wayj Fadriqne called ^th a voice fttll of anguish to 
the endangered lady» and ecarcely had ehe withdrawn 
her foot from the spot, when the stone on which she 
had been standing broke awaj and came rattling down 
on the pavement Zelinda disappeared within the burning 
palace f and Fadriqne rushed up ita marble atalrease; 
Heimbert, his faithful companion » following him. 

Their haaty Btepa carried them through lofty re- 
sonnding halls; the arcbitectore over their heads was 
a maze of high arches, and one chamber led into 
another almost like a labyrinth. The walh displayed 
on all sides magnificent shelves, in which were to be 
seen stored rolls of parchment^ papyrus,, and palm-leaf, 
partly inscribed witi the characters of long-raniabed 
centoriea, and which were now to perish themselves. 
For the flames were already crackling among them, 
•nd Btretching their serpent-like and fieiy heads &om 
one case of treasures to another j while some Spaniah 
eoldiera, barbarous in their fitry^ and hoping for 
plunder, and finding nothing but inscribed rolls 
within the gorgeous building, passed from disap- 
pointment to ragCi and aided the flames; the more 
80, as they regarded the inscriptions ae the work 
of evil magiciane. Fadrique flew as in a dream 
through the strange half-consumed halls, ever calling 
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Zellnda! Uiiokia^ and regarding Bothing but her en- 
chAuting beauty. Long did Heimbert remain at bis 
side, until at length tbe^ both reached a c&dar 
Btaircase leading to an npper story; here Fadnqne 
p Rimed to listen f and exclaiming: "She is speaking np 
there I she ia speaking loud I she needs my help I" he 
dashed up the already bumiiig steps. Heimbert hesi- 
tated a moment; he aaw the staircase already tottering^ 
and be thotight to gtVQ a waraiug cry to his com- 
panion; but at the same moment the light ornamental 
ascent gave way and burst Into flames. He could 
just see Fadriqne cliBging above to a brass grating, 
and fl winging Hmself up to it, but all means of fol- 
lowing him were destroyed. Quickly recollecting him- 
self, Heimbert lost no time in idly gating, but 
hastened through the adjacent halls in search of 
another flight of steps ^ which would lead him to his 
vaniehed friend. 

Meanwhile Fadrique, following the enchanting 
voice » had reached a gallery in the midst of which, 
the floor having fallen in» there was a fearful abyss 

' Bf flames^ though the pillars on each side were still 

retanding. Opposite to him the youth perceived the 
longed-for maiden, clinging with one hand to a pillar, 

^while with the other she was threatening back some 
Spanish soldiers ^ who seemed ready at any momeut 

*to seize her, and her delicate foot was already hover- 
ing oTer the edge of the glowing ruins. For Fadrique 
go to her was impossible i the breadth of the opening 
endcred even a desperate leap unavailing, Trembling 
eat hie call might make the maiden precipitate herself 
ato the abyss t either ia terror or despairing aoger, he 
only softly raised his voice, and whis^wa^ «aTRSJ&i ^ 
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breath over the flaming golf: *^0h, Zelinda, Zelinda! 
do not give way to snch frightful thoughts I Your 
preserver is here I" The maiden turned her queenly 
head, and when Fadrique saw her calm and composed 
demeanour, he cried to the soldiers on the other side 
with all the thunder of his warrior^s voice: "Back, ye 
insolent plunderers! Whoever advances but one step 
to the lady, shall feel the vengeance of my arm I" 
They started and seemed on the point of withdrawing, 
when one of their number said: "The knight cannot 
touch us, the gulf between us is too broad for that 
And as for the lady's throwing herself down, — it 
almost looks as if the young knight were her lover, 
and whoever has a lover is not likely to be so hasty 
about throwing herself down." All laughed at this, and 
again advanced. Zelinda tottered at the edge of the 
abyss. But with the courage of a lion, Fadrique had 
torn his target from his arm, and hurling it with his right 
hand, he flung it at the soldiers with such a sure ainif 
that the rash leader, struck on the head, fell senseless 
to the ground I The rest again stood still. "Away 
with you I" cried Fadrique, authoritatively, "or my 
dagger shall strike the next as surely, and then I 
swear I will never rest till I have found out your 
whole gang and appeased my rage." The dagger 
gleamed in the youth's hand, but yet more fearfully 
gleamed the fury in his eyes, and the soldiers fled. 
Then Zelinda bowed gratefully to her preserver, took 
up a roll of palm-leaves which lay at her feet, and 
which must have previously slipped from her hand, 
and then vanished hastily through a side-door of the 
gallery. Henceforth Fadrique sought her in vain in 
anung palace. 
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ruE great Alh& lieM « eaimdl iritb Mt tKlef 
o£Ec€rs in an op^n place in the middle of t)i4 <l6ti^liv«d 
dty, and, by means of interpreters » sent questioii «flw 
question to tbe Turkish prisooeTS as to the (ktd of tho 
beantifnl woman who had been sieen ammntin^ them 
on the ramparts, and who was certainly t]to mast 
exquimte eochaiitresd that bad ever visited tlio eartlu 
Nothing very distinct was to be gained from the 
answers^ for althon^h the interrogated all knew of 
the beaEtiAil Zelinda as, a noble lady versed in magio 
lore, &nd acknowledged by tlie wbolo people, they 
were utterly unable to state from wlienco sho had 
come to Tunis and whither she had now fled. When 
at last they began to threaten the pHsouorB as obsti- 
nate, an old Derrifihi hitherto tmnoticed, prossofl fivr- 
ward, and said with a gloomy smile: "' Whoever baa n 
desire to seek the lady, may set out when he chooaes, 
I will conceal nothing from him of wliat I know of 
her direction, and I know Hnmethiug. But I muat 
first of all receive the promise that I shall not bo 
compelled to accompany as guide. My Upa otiiorwifl© 
will remain sealed for ever, and yon may do with ma 
what yon will." 

He looked like one who intended to keep hiii word, 
and Alba, pleased with the itrmnesa of the man, which 
harmoniaed well with his own mind, gave him the 
desired asanrance, and the Dervish began liis rolation» 
He was once, he said, wandering in the almo»t infinite 
desert of Sahara^ impelled perhaps by rftsh cn.r\Q%\te^^ 
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perhflpa by liigher motives; lie had lost las way tbers, 
and had at hst^ weaned to death, reached one of 
those fertile islands of tbftt sea of sand which &z« called 
oa«e8^ Then followed » sparkliiig' with oriental viva- 
citjf a description of the wonderfril thingB seen there, 
now filling the hearts of his hearers with sweet long- 
Ingt ^^^ then again making their hair stand on end 
with horror, thoogh from the strange pronnnd&tion 
of the speaker, and the flowing' rapidity of bis wordj, 
the half was seareely understood. Tlie end of all this 
at length was, that 2^1ind& dwelt on that oaais, in 
tine midst of the pathless sand-plains of the desert, 
anrronnded by magte horrors^ and also^ as the DerTiah 
knew for certaitL, that she had left about half-an- 
boQr ago on her way thither. The almost contemptn- 
ons words with which he concluded his aajTation„ 
plainly showed that he desired nothing more eameatlj 
than to seduce some Christians to undertake a journey 
which must terminate inevitably in their destnietion. 
At the same time he added a aolenin oath that every- 
thing was truly as he had stated it, and he did this 
in a £rm and grave manner, aa a man who knows 
that he is speaking the most indubitable truth. Sur- 
prised and thoughtiiil^ tlie circle of officers held their 
council round him. 

Then Helmbert stept forward with an air as if of 

reijuest; ho had just received a summons to leave the 

burning palace ^ where he had been seeking his friend, 

1 bad been appointed to the place of council because 

IS necessary to arrange the troops here in readiness 

my possible rising in the conquered city, " What 

/on wish, my young hero?" said Alba^ recogniaang 

I as he appeared. "I know your emilbg blooming 
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catmtenance well. Ton were but lately ihelteriAg- me 
like a protecting angeL I am &o stu-e that yom mske 
no request but what is honourable and knightlj^ that 
anythmg you may possibly desire U granted before- 
hand." "My great Duke/' replied Heimbert, with 
cheekfl glowing with plea^nr^, *'if I may then venture 
to aek a favour ^ will you grant me permissLon to follow 
the beautiful Zeiinda at once in the direction which 
this wonderful Derviah has pointed ont?'^ The great 
general bowed in assent, and added: "So noble an 
adventure could not be consigned to a more noble 
kmgbtP' 

'*I do not know that!" said an angry voice from 
the throng. "But well do I know that to me above 
all others this adventure belongs , even were it assigned 
as a reward for tbe capture of Tunis, For who was 
the firgt on the height and within the city?" **That 
was Don Fadriq^ue Mendez/' said Heimbert, taking 
the speaker by the hand, and leading him before the 
general **If I now for his eake must forfeit my pro- 
mised reward, I must patiently eubmit; for he has 
rendered better service than I have done to the em- 
peror and the army.'^ 

"Neither of you shall forfeit his reward," said the 
great Alba. "Each has permission from this moment 
to seek the maiden in whatever way it seems to him 
most advisable." 

And swift as lightmng, the two young captains 
quitted the circle of officers in opposite directions. 
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NINTH CHAPTER- 




A SEA of e&nd, stretching out in the distant toil* 
zoii, without one object to mark its cxtendve earface^ 
white and deeolate in Ita vaBtness — such is tho Bcene 
which proclaima the fearful desert of Sahara to the 
eye of the wanderer who haa lost himself in these 
frightful regions. In this also it resemblea the sen, 
that it casts np waves , and often a misty Tapoox hanga 
over its surface- But there is not the soft play of 
waves whlcli onite all the coasts of the earth; each 
wave as it rolls in, bringing a message from the re- 
motest and fairest island kingdoms, and again rolling 
back as it were with an answer, in a sort of love-flowing 
dance. No ; there is here only the melancholy sporting 
of the hot wind with the faithless dust, which ever 
falls back again into its joyless basin, and never 
reaches the rest of the solid land with its happy 
human dwellings. There ia here none of the sweet 
cool sea-breeze in which kindly fairies seem carrying 
on their graceful sporty forming blooming gardens and 
pillared palaces, — there is only a suffocating vapour, 
rebellioualy given back to the glowing sun from the 
unfruitful sands. 

Hither tho two youths arrived at tho same time, 
and paused, gazing with dismay at the pathless chaos 
before them. Zelinda'e track, which was not easily 
hidden or lost, had hitherto obliged them almost 
always to remain together*, dissatisfied as Fadriqtie 
waa at the circumstance, and angry as were the glances 
ho cast at his unwelcome companion. Each had hoped 
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to overtake Zelimla befare she bad readied tLe desert^ 
feeling how almost imposalbla it would be to £nd bei 
OBce fibe bad entered, it Tbat hope wag now at an 
end, and altliougb in answer to the inquiriea tbey 
made in tbe Darbaiy villages on tbe frontier, tbey 
beard that a wanderer going sontbward iq tbe de-^ert, 
and guiding bis course by the stars ^ would, according 
to tradition, arrive at length at a wonderfully fertile 
oasis J tbe abode of a divinely beautiful enebantreaa, 
yet overytbing appeared highly uncertain and diBpirit- 
iijgt and waa rendered still more bo by the avalanches 
of duflt before tbe travellers' view. 

Tbe youths looked sadly at the prospect before 
them, and their horses snorted and started back at 
the horrible plain, as though it were 8ome insidious 
tjuickeand, and even the riders thomselves were Beized 
with doubt and dismay. Suddenly they sprung from 
their saddles, as at some word of command, uc bridled 
their horses, loosened their girths, and turned them 
looae on tbe desert, that tliey might fiad tbeir way 
back to some happier dwelling-place. Then, taking 
some provision from their aaddle-bags, they placed it 
on their shoulders ^ and casting aside their heavy riding 
boots ^ tliey pUmged like two courageous swimmers into 
the trackless waste. 
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captains soon 

sight of each other, and all the sooner be Fadiique 
avoided intentionally the object of hk aversion. Heim- 
bert, on the other hand| had no thought bnt the 
attainment of hie aim ; and , ftill of joyful confidence 
in God^fl asBietanoei he pnrsned his course in a southerly 
diiectiotu 

Many nights and many days had passed^ when one 
eresiill^t as the twilight was coming on, Heimhert 
■was standing alone in the endless desert, nnable to 
descry a eingle object all round on which hie eye 
could rest. His light flask was empty, and the evening 
brought with it, instead of the hoped-for coolness , a 
suffocating whirlwind of sand^ so ^at the exhausted 
wanderer was obliged to press his burning face to the 
burning soil in order to escape in some measure the 
fatal cloud- Now and then he heard something pass- 
ing him, or rustliug over Lim as with the sound of a 
sweeping mantle, and he would raise himself in anxious 
haste; but he only saw what he had already too often 
seen in the daytime — the wild beasts of the wilder- 
nees roaming at liberty through the desert waste. 
LjBometimes it was an ugly camel, then it was a long- 
necked and diaproportioned giraffe, and then again a 
long-legged ostrich hastening away with its wings 
outspread. They all appeared to scorn him, and he 
had already taken his resolve to open his eyes no 
more, and to give himself np to his fate, without 
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allowmg these lionible and straage creatures to distorb 
hie mind in tte hour of death. 

FreBeatly it aeemed to bim tu if he heard ihe hoofs 
and neighing of a horse ^ and anddenly something 
halted close beeide him, and he thought he caught 
the sound of a manV voice. Half nn willing' , he could 
not resist raising himself wearily, and he saw before 
him a rider in an Arab's drefls mounted on a slender 
Arabian horse. Overcome with joy at finding himself 
within reach of human help, he exclaimed: "Welcome^ 
oh man, in Ibis fearftil BoUtnde! If thou canst, succour 
me, thj fellow-man, who mnst otherwise perish with 
thirstl^' Then remembering that the tones of his dear 
German mother-tongne were not intelligible in this 
joyless region, he repeated the same words in the 
mixed dialect, generally called the Lingua Mminana, 
nniver&ally used by heathens, Mohammedans^ and 
Christians in those parte of the world where they have 
most interconrse with each other. 

The Arab still remained silent^ and looked aa if 
scomfttlly laughing at hie strange discovery. At 
length he replied in the same dialect: "I was also in 
Barbarossa's %bt, and if, Sir Knight, onr overthrow 
bitterly enraged me then, I find no small compensa- 
tion for it in the fact of seeing one of the conquerors 
lying 60 pitifully before me." " Pitifully 1" exclaimed 
Heimbert angrily, and his wonnded eense of honour 
giving imn back for a moment all his strength, he seized 
his sword and etood ready for an encounter, "Oho I" 
laughed the Arab, "Does the Christian viper still hiss so 
strongly? Then it only behoves me to pnt spnrs to 
my horse and leave thee to perish here, thou lost creeping 
worm I" "Ride to the devil, thon dog of a heathen!" 
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recartdd Heimbert; '*mther thin entreat a cramb of 
tliee, I will die hero, tmleee the go<jd Go4 eendu me 
muma in the wilderaess.*' 

And the Ar*h sptirred forward Ms swift eteed, 
and groped «w«7 & couple of h^mdred paces, langh- 
in^ with BCOTO. llien he paased, and looking ronnd 
to Helmbert, be trotted back and said: "Thou seemeBt 
too good, methinks, to perish here of hanger and 
tbiret Beware! my good sabre shall toacb thee." 

HeLmbert, who bad agmin etrotched himself hope- 
lessly on the burnings sand, was quickly roused to bia 
feet bj these words ^ and aeiied his sword ^ and sadden 
as was the spring with which the Arab's borse flew 
towards him^ the stout German warrior etood ready to 
pany the blow, and the thrust which the Arab aimed 
at him rn the Mobammedan manner, he warded off 
with certainty and ftkilL 

Again and again the Arab sprang suniliffly here 

and there, yainly hoping to give his antagonist a 

deatb-blow- At last, overcome by impatience, he 

approached so boldly that Heimbert, warding oflf the 

threatening weapon, had time to seize the Arab by 

the girdle and drag him from the fast-galloping hoxsa 

The violence of the morement threw Heimbert also 

' the gronnd, btit he lay above his opponent, and 

Ung close before his eyes a dagger, which be had 

erotiflly drawn from his girdle, he esclaitoed: 

lit thon have mercy or death?" The Arab 

jibling, east down his eyea before the glenjning 

d murderous weapon, and said: "Show mercy to 

***, mighty warrior^ I sorrender to thee." Heimbert 

dien ordered him to throw away the sabre he still 

bifi right hand. He did so, and both eom- 
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batanta rose, and agaui etink down npon the sand, for 
the victor was far more weary than die vanq^uistfid. 

The Arabia good ho re a meaa while had trotted 
towards them, according to the habit of those Dohle 
animals T who never forsake their fallen master. It 
now stood behind the two men, stretching out its long 
slender neck affectionately towards them, "Arab,*' 
said Heimhert^ with exhaiisted voice, "take from thy 
horae what provision thou haat with diee, and place it 
before me." The vanquished man hnmbly did as he 
■was commanded, now just as much Bubmitting to the 
will of the conqneror as he had before exhibited his 
animosity in anger and revenge. After a few dranghte 
of palm-wine from the skin, Heimbert looked at the 
youth under a new aspect; he then partook of some 
fimits, drank more of the palm-wine, and at length 
eaud: "You are going to ride still further to-night, 
yonng man?" "Yes, indeed," replied the Arab 
aadly; "on a distant oasis there dwells my aged fetber 
and my blooming bride. Now — ■ even if yon set me 
at full liberty — I must perish in the heat of this 
barren desert » for want of sustenance » before I can 
reach my lovely home," 

"Is it, perhaps," asked Heimbert, "the oasis on 
which the mighty enchantress, Zelinda, dwells?" 

'* Allah protect mei" cried the Arab, clasping his 
hands. "Zelinda's wondrous isle offers no hospitable 
shelter to any but magicians. It lies far away in the 
scorching south , while our &iendly oasis is towards the 
cooler west" 

*'I only a^ed in case we might be travellings 
companions," said Heimbert. coupteouely. "If that 
cannot be, we most cert&inly divide lOie provisionBi 
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for I wonld not have bd brave 
perish with hunger and thirflt." 

So Barfing' f the jonng captain began to arrange the 
proviflionfl in two portiona, placing the larger on hla 
left, and the emallor at his right; lie then desired the 
Arab to take the former, and added to hia astonished 
companion: "See, good sir, I have either not mncli 
further to travel, or I shall perish in the desert-, I feel 
that it will be ao. Besides, I cannot cany half fto 
mncli on foot as yon can on horseback/^ 

"KnigUtt Tictarious knight I" cried the amazed 
Mussulman, "am I then to keep my horse?" 

"It were a sin and Bhame indeed,** said Heimbert, 
smiling, *Ho separate snch a faithM steed &om snch a 
skilful rider. Ride on in God's name, and get safely 
to your peopla" 

He then helped him to mount, and the Arab waa 
on the point of Tittering a few words of gratitude , when 
he suddenly exclaimed, "The magic maiden!" and, 
swift as the wind, he flew over the dusty plain- 
Heimbert, however, turning ronnd, saw close beside 
bim in the now bright moonlight a shining fignre^ which 
he at once perceived to be Zelinda. 
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m maiden looked fixedly at the yonng soldier, 

seemed considering with what words to address 

, while he, after his long search and now nnex- 

(led success, was equally at a loss. At ls.8t she said 

Spanish: "Thon wonderful enigma, I have been 

that has passed between thee and the 
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Areih; and these affairg confiise my head like a whirl- 
wind. Speak therefore plainly^ that I may know 
whether thon art a madman or an angel?" 

'''I am neither, dear lady," replied Heimberti with 
his wonted firiendlineHa. "I am only a poor wanderer, 
who has juBt been putting into practice oae of the 
commands of his Kaaterf Jeans ChriBt" 

"Sit down,'* said Zelinda, "and tell me of thy 

Master i he must he himself unprecedented to have 

, such a servant The night ia cool and still, and at 

my side thon haat no cause to fear the dangers of the 

deaert" 

**Lady," replied ITeimbeTt, amiliog, "I am not of 
a fearftil nature^ and when I am speaking of my dear 
Saviour, my mind is perfectly free from all alarm.^' 

Thus saying, they both sat down on the now cooled 
itand, and began a wondroua convereatioo , while the 
fiiU moon shone upon them from the deep-blue heavene 
above lika a magic lamp. 

Heimbert's words, Ml of divine love, truth, and 
simplicity^ sank like fioft sunbeams, gently and surely 
into Zelinda^B heart, drlviiig away the myBterions magic 
power which dwelt there, and wrestling for the domin- 
ion of the noble territory of her soul. When morn- 
ing began to dawn, ghe said; "Thon wonldest not be 
called an angel last evening, but thon art truly one* 
For what else are angels than messengers of the Most 
High God?" **In that sense," rejoined Heimbert, "I 
am well satisfied with the name, for I certainly hope 
that I am the bearer of my Master's meeaage. Yes, 
if lie bestows on me further grace and atreagth^ it 
may even be that you also may become my companion 
in the pions work." "It lg not imi;ioBsl\il'&" Wk\\ 

Vndsn* and fiihtr Taittr \Q 
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Zeliniia, dlioiiglitMlj. ^^Thou mnat, towevcrf comft 
with me to my island, and there thou shalt be regaled 
as is befitting such an ambassador ^ &t better than here 
on the desolate eandf with the miserable palm- wine that 
thou hast so labonomslj obtained." 

"Pardon me/* replied Heimbert^ "it is difficult to 
me to refuse the request of a lady, but on this occa- 
eiou it cannot be otherwise. In your island many 
gloriona things have been conjured together by your 
forbidden art, and many lovely forms which the good 
God has created, have been transformed. These might 
dazzle my senses, and at last delude them. If yon 
will^ therefore, hear the best and purest things which 
I can relate to yon, yon muat rather come out to me 
on tbia desert sand. The palm-win© and the dates of 
the Arab will suffice for me for many a day to come," 
*'You would do better to come with me/' said Zelinda, 
shaking her head with somewhat of a scomftil emile. 
*'You were certainly neither bom nor brought up to 
be a hermit f and there ia nothing on my oasis so 
deBtnictive as you imagine. What ia there more than 
shrubs and flowers and beasts gathered together from 
different quarters of the worlds perhaps a little strangely 
interwoven; each, that ia to Bay, partaking of the 
nature of the other, in a similar manner to that which 
you must have seen in our Arabian carving! A 
moving flower, a bird growing on a branchy a foun- 
tain gleaming with fiety eparks, a singing twig — 
ese are truly no hateM things?** "He must avoid 
mptation who does not wish to be overcome by it," 
id Heimbert, veiy gravely; "I am for the desert, 
ill it please you to come out to visit me again?** 
ida looked down somewhat di^leased. Then end- 
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denly bendmg- her head itiU lower » she replied: "Tea; 
towards evening I shall be here again," And turning 
away, she at once disappeared in the rising whirlwind 
of the desert 



TWELFTH CKAPTER, 



H^ With the evening twilight the lovely lady re^ 
" tamed, and spent the nig-ht in converfiO with the piona 
youth J leaving him in the morning with her mrnd 
more httmhle, pmre^ and devout; and thus matters 
went on for many d&yB. "Thy palm- wine and thy 
datea must he coming to an ^id," said Zelinda one 
evening as she presented the youth with a flask of 
rich wine and some costly fruits. He, however, gently 
pttt aside the gift» and said: "Noble laidy, I would 
accept your gift gladly, hnt I fear some of yonr magic 
arts may perhaps cleave to it. Or conld yon asflttre 
me to the contrary by Him whom yon are now begin- 
ning to know?" Zelinda cast down her eyes in silent 
confualon» and took her presents back. On the fol- 
lowing evening, however, sho brought similar gifb^ 
and smiling confidently, gave the desired asanrance. 
Heimbert then partook of them without hesitation, and 
from henceforth the disciple carefully provided for the 
sustenance of her teacher in the wilderness. 

And so, aa the blessed knowledge of the truth 
sank more and more deeply into Zelinda'e soul, so 
that she was often sitting till dawn before the youth, 
with cheeks glowing, and hair dishevelled, her 
eyes beaming with delight, and her bands folded^ 
UQ&ble to withdraw herself from hii words; he^ on 
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Ms partf endeaTOured to make her sensible at all 
times ^ that it was 011I7 Fadriquo'a love for her which 
had urged him, Ms Mend^ into this fatal desert, and 
that it waa this same love that had thiis become the 
means for the attainment of her highest spiritual good. 
She still well remembered the handsome and terrible 
captain, who had stonned the height that he might 
clasp her in his arme^ and she related to her friend 
how the same hero Iiad afterwards saved her in the 
bnming' library. Heimbert too had many pleasant 
things to tell of Fadriqne, — of hia high knig-htly 
GooragBt of his ^rave and noble manners, and of his 
love to Zelinda, which in the night after the battle of 
Tunis was no longer concealed within hia passionate 
breast, but was betrayed to the yonng German in a 
thousand nnconscioua expreselons between sleephig and 
waking. Divine truth and the image of her loving 
hero both at once sunk deep within Zelinda's heart, 
and struck root there with tender but indestructible 
power. Heimbert's presence, and the almost adoring 
admiration with which his pupil regarded him, did not 
disturb these feelings, for from the first moment his 
appearance bad something in it so pure and heavenly, 
tiat no thoughts of earthly love intruded. When 
Heimbert was alone, he would often smile happily 
within himself, saying in his own beloved German 
tongue: *' It is indeed delightfiil that I am now able 
consciously to do the same service for Tadri^ue b& he 
did for me» unconsciously, with his angelic sister." 
And then he would sing some German song of Clara's 
grace and beauty, the sound of which rang with strange 
Bweetness through the desert, while it happily beguiled 
hu loUtary hours. 
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Once irheu ZeUnda came in the eveimig twillgLt, 

giacefutlj beaiing on lier beautiful Lead a b&sket of 
provisions for Heimbert, ke gmiled at her^ and abook hia 
head eaying: "It is mconceivable to me^ Bweet m^den, 
why you ever give yonrself the trouble of coming to 
me out here in the desert. You can indeed no longer 
find pleasure in magic arts, since the spirit of trutb and 
loYe dwells within you. If yon would only transform 
the oaeig into the natural form in which the good God 
created it» I would go there with you» and we should 
have far more time for holy eonverse." "Sir" replied 
Zelinda^ "you &peak truly. I too have thought for 
some days of doing ao, and the matter would have 
been already set on foot, but a fitrange visitor fettei^ 
my power. The Dervieh whom yon saw on TuuIb ia 
with me, and as in former times we have practised 
many magic tricks with each other, ha would like 
again to play the old game. He perceives the change 
in me, and on that account urges me all the more 
vehemently and dangerously." 

"He muBt eitber be driven away or converted," 

said Heimbcrt, girding on his alionlder-belt more firmly, 

and taking up his shield firom the ground. "Have the 

gooduBBs, dear maiden," he contlnaedf ^^to lead me to 

lyonr enchanted isle.^* 

I "You avoided it so before," said the astonished 
'^Zelinda, "and it is sdll unchanged in its fantastic 
form." 

"Formerly, it would have been only inconsiderate 
cupiositf to have ventured th^re," replied Heimbert 
**Yon came too out here to me, and that was better 
for ua both. But now the old enemy might lay snares 
lor the ruin of all that the Lord hag "bfeftu ^^TOT^saa^^ '\n. 
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jojL^ and so it ia a knightly duty to go. In God^a 
nnme^ then, to the workl" 

And they hafltened forward together through the 
6?6r-ixicrcasing darkoess of the plain, on their way to 
the blooming island. 



THZETEITNTH CHAPTES. 

A charming hreeze began to cool the heated hrowB of 
the travellerB^ and the twinkling etarlight revealed in 
the distance a grove^ vraving to and ho with the gentle 
motion of the air. Heimbert cast hia ojes to the 
ground and said, "Go before me, sweet maideu, and 
guide my path to the spot where I shall £nd this 
threatening Dervish- I do not wish unnecessarily to 
see anything of these ensnaring enchantments." 

Zelinda did as he dealred, and the relation of the 
two was for a moment changed; the maiden had be- 
come the guide i and Heimbert, full of confidence, al- 
lowed himself to he led upon the unknown path. 
Branches were even now touching his cheeks, half 
careasingly and playfully 5 wouderfol birds, growing 
out of bnahes, sang joyful songa; over the velvet turf^ 
upon which HeimbM ever kept his eyes fixed ^ there 
glided gleaming serpents, of green and gold^ with 
little golden crowns, and brilliant stones glittered on 
the mossy carpet. When the eerpeats touched the 
ewels, they gave forth a silvery eound- But Heunbett 
6t the serpents creep and the gems sparkle, without 
doubling himself abont them, intent alone on following 
th^ footsteps of his gnide. 

"We are there!" said she, with suppressed voice; 
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and looting" up, he saw a Bbiulng' grotto of sLellSj 
^dtbtn wbicli he perc^iyed a man asleep clad in golden 
Bcale-armonr of the old Ntunidian fashion, "^'Is that 
also ft phantom » there yonder ^ in the golden scales?" 
emjuired Heimhert smiling; bnt Zelinda looked very 
grave and replied i *'0h no I that is the Dervish himself| 
and hi a having put on this coat of mai!^ which baa been 
Tendered invulnerable by dragon^H blood, is a proof 
tbatt by his magic, he has become aware of onr in- 
tention." "What does that eignify?" said Heimbert*, 
"He wonld have to know it at laat.'^ And he began 
a,t once to call out with a cheerful voice: "Wake np, 
old sir, wake up I Here is an acquaintance of yoursi 
who has matters upon which he must apeak to you." 

And aa the Dervish opened his large rolling eyes, 
everything in the magic grove began to move, the 
water began to dance and the branches to intertwine 
in wild emulation, and at the same time, the precioui 
atanefl and the ehelk and corals emitted strange asid con- 
fiising melodies. 

"Roll and turn, thunder and play, m you likel" ex- 
claimed Heimbert, looking fixedly at the maze around 
him; "you shall not divert me from my own good 
path, and Almighty God hafl given me a good fai^ 
sounding aoldier^s voice, which can make itself heard 
above all this ttimnlt," Then, turning to the Dervish, 
be said; "It appears^ old man, that you already know 
everything which has passed between Zelinda and me. 
In case however that it is not so, I will tell you briefly, 
that she is already aa good as a Christian and that ehe 
is the betrothed of a noble Spanish knight Place 
nothing in the way of her good intention^ I advise you 
fo7 your own sake. Bat Btill better for yotir own sake 
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would it be, if you would become a ClirifitJan yourself. 
Discasa the matter with mo, and first bid all this mad 
devilish show to cease, for our reltgioQ, dear sir, speaks 
of far too tender and di^e things, to be talked of 
with violence or wl^ the loud yoico necessary on the 
field of war." 

fint the Bervish, bnming with hatred to the Chrii- 
tiaitSf bad not waited to hear the knight's last words, 
when he msbed at him with his drawn Bcimitar, Heimbert 
merely parried Mb thruBt, saying: "Take care of yonr- 
self, Sir I I have heard something of your weapons being 
charmed^ bnt that will avail but little before my »wor(L 
It has been eonsecrated in holy places." 

The Dervish sprang wildly back before the sword, 
but equally wildly did he epring to the other eide of 
his adversary, who only with difficnlty caught the 
terrible cuts of his weapon npon bis ehield. Like a 
gold-scaled dragon the Mohammedan swung himself 
round his antagonist , with an agility which, with hia 
long flowing white beard, was ghostly and horrible to 
witness. Heimbert was prepared to meet him on all 
sides I ever keeping a watchful eye for some opening 
in the BcaleB made by the violence of his movements. 
At last it happened a& he desired; between the arm and 
breast on the left side, the dark garments of the Dervish 
became visible ^ and quick as lightning the German 
made a deadly thrust. The old man exclaimed aloud: 
*^ Allah 1 Allah I" and fell forwards, fearful even in hia 
fall, a senseless corpse. 

^'I pity himr* sighed Heimbert, leaning on his 
sword and looking down on hia fallen foe. "He has 
"nght nobly^ and even in death he called upon his 

ah, whom he looked upon as the true God. He 
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must not lack hoaourable burial/^ He then dag a 
grav© with the broad sdmitar of hia adversary, laid tha 
corpse within it, covered it over with tiurf, and knelt on 
the spot in silent heartfelt prayer for the sotil of the 
departed. 



FOURTEENTH CHAFTEE. 

Heimbukt rose from hie pionB duty, and hie first 
glance fell on Zelinda, who stood smiling by his side, 
and his secotid, upon the wholly changed scene aronnd. 
The rocky cavern and grotto had disappeared, the dis- 
torted forma of trees and beasts ,^ half terrible and half 
charming m they were, had TanisLed also; a gentle 
grassy hiU sloped down on every side of the point 
where he stood, towards the sandy wastes springs 
gnahed ont here and there in refreshing beanty^ date- 
trees bent over the little paths j — everything, indeed 
in the now opening day, was fnll of rweet and simple 
peace. 

"Thank God I" said Heimbert, tnroing to bia com- 
panion, "you can now surely feel how infinitely more 
lovely, grand, and beautiful is everything as onr dear 
Father has created it, than tt can be when transformed 
by the highest human art. The Heavenly Gardener 
has Indeed permitted ua. His beloved children, in His 
abundant mercy, to help forward His gracious works, that 
we may thus become happier and better^ bnt we must 
take care that we change nothing to snit onr own rash 
wilful fancies; else it is as if we were expelling onr- 
selves a second time from Paradise." "It shall not 
happen again;" said Zelinda, humbly. "But may you 
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in £hts eolit&iy region, wliere w& are not likely to meet 
with any priest of onr faitli, may yon not bestow on 
me, as one bora anew, tlie blessing of Holy Baptism?" J 

Heimbertf after aome consideradon, replied: *^I | 
bope I may do bo. And if I am wrongs Grod wiU 
pardon me* It is surely done in the desire to bring , 
to EDm m wortby a soul as soon as possible." I 

So they walked together » eilently praying, and full 
of smiling bappinesB, down to one of the pleasant springs 
of the oasis, and just as they reached the edge ai^d 
prepared themselves for the holy work, the sun rose 
before them aa if to coafirm and etrengthen their pur- 
pose, and the two beaming countenances looked at each 
other with joy and confidence. Heimbert had not 
thought of the ChxiBtian name he shotild bestow on his 
disciple, but as he scooped up the water, and the deeert 
lay around him so solemn in the rosy glow of morning, 
be remembered the pious hermit Antony in his Egyptian 
solitude, and he baptized the lovely convert, Antonia. 

They Bpent the day in holy conversation, and An- 
tonia shewed her friend a little cave, in which she had 
concealed all sorts of store for her sustenance when 
she first dwelt on the oauia. "For," said she, "tha 
good God is my witness, that 1 came hither only that 
I might, in solitude, become better acquainted with Him 
and His created works, withont knowing at that time 
in the least of any magic eipedients* Subsequently 
the Dervish came, tempting me^ and the horrors of the 
desert joined in a fearful league with his terrible power, 
and then by degrees followed all that alluring spirits 
shewed me either m dreams or awake/^ 

Heimbert had no acmple to take with him for the 
nmey any of the wine and trmts that were sliU tx 
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for nse, and Antoma asgured him that hy the ^rect 
way, well koown to her, they would reach the fimitful 
ehore of this waterless ocean in a few days. So with 
the approach of evenitig coolnesBf they set out on their 
journey. 



FIFTEENTH CHAPTER. 

Ths travellerB had almost traversed the pathlees 
plain, when one day they saw a figure wandering' in 
the distance, for in the desolate Sahara every object is 
visible to the very horizon^ if the whirlwind of dtist 
doca not conceal it from view. The wanderer seemed 
doubtful of hiB course, sametimefi taking this, some- 
times that direction, and Antonla^g eastern falcon eye 
could discern that it was no Arab, but a man in 
knightly garb. 

**0h, dear sister," exclaimed Heimbert full of 
aniiouB joy, "then it is oor poor Fadrique, who is in 
search of thee. For pity's sfJte, let us hasten before 
he loses ns and perhaps at la«t hla own life also. In 
thjij immeasurable waste." They strained every effort 
to reach the distant object, but as it was now midday 
and t]ie sun shone burningly upon them, AnConia 
could not long endure this rapid progress; added to 
which, the fearful whirlwind soon arose, and the figure 
that had been scarcely visible before faded from their 
eyes, like some phantom of the mist in autumn. 

With the rising moon, they began anew to hastea 
forward, calling loudly upon the unfortunate wanderer^ 
and fiuttering white handkerchiefs tied to their walking- 
staffs, as signal flags , but it waa all in Tain. The oh- 
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Ject thai had disappeared, remamed lost to iriew. Only 
a few g:irairea Bprang ahylj paet tliem, aad tlie €StrLche& 
quickened their Bpeed. 

At length, as momiDg dawned, AEtonia pauadd, 
and said: ''Thou cnnat not leave me, brother^ in this 
BoUtade, and I cannot go a i^ingle step farther. God 
will protect the noble Fadrique. How could a father 
foreake anch a model of knightlj excellence?" "The 
disciple Bbames the teacher ^'^ replied Heimhert, h^ sad 
face brightening' into a smile. "We have done our 
part, and we may confidently hope that God wiU come 
to the aid of our failing' powers and do what Ib aeces- 
gary." As be spoke, he spread his mantle on the sand, 
that Antonia might reat more comfortably. Suddenly 
looking np, he exclaimed: ''Oh Grodl yonder lies a 
maDf completely buried in the saud. Ohl that he m&j 
not be already dead I" 

He immediately began to sprinkle wine, &om the 
flask he carried, on the brow of the fainting travelleTf 
and to chafe hia temples with it 

The man at last slowly opened his eyea, and eaid: 
**I had hoped the morning dew wonld not again have 
fallen on me, but that unknown and nnlamented I 
might have perished here in the desert^ as most be the 
case in the end " So sayings he closed his eyes again, 
like one intoxicated with gleep^ hut Heimbert continued 
his restoratives un weary ingly, and at length the re- 
freehed wanderer half raised himself from the sand 
with an eiclamation of astoniahment 

looked from Heimbert to his companion, and 

r again at Heimbert, and suddenly exclaimed 

J his teeth; "Ha, was it to be thus I I was 

,u to he allowed to die in the dull happiness of 
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quiet Bolitndel I was to be first doomed to aee my 
rival^B sacceas and my sieter'a ehamel" At the same 
time, lie sprang to Lis feet, -witJi a violent eflfort^ and 
rushed forward apon Helmbert with drawn sword. Bat 
HeJmbert moved neither eword nor arm, and merely 
said in a gentle voice i "Wearied ont, as you now are, 
I cannot possibly fight widi yon^ besides I mnst first 
place this lady in security," Antonia, who Lad at first 
gaaed with much emotion at the angry knight, now 
stepped suddenly between the two men, and cried out: 
**0h Tadrique, neither misery nor anger can utterly 
disfigure you. But what has my noble brother done to 
you?" "Brother?" said Fadrique with astonishment. 
**0r godfather, or confessor," interrupted Heimberti 
*'aa you will. Only do not call her Zelinda, for her 
name is now Antonia; ehe ia a Ghristiaa and waits to 
be your bride." Fadrique stood fixed with Burprifie, 
but Heimbert^H true-hearted words and Antoma'e lovely 
blushes soon revealed the happy enigma to him. He 
sank down before the longed-for form with a sense of 
exquisite delight, and in the midst of the inhospitable 
desert, the flowers of love aud gratitude and confidence 
Bent their sweetnesB heavenward. 

The excitement of this happy surprias at last gave 
way to bodily fatigue. Antonia^ like aome drooping 
blosaom, stretched her fair form on the again burning 
Band, and slumbered under the protection of her lover 
and her chosen brother. "Sleep also/' said Heimbert 
softly to Fadrique; "you must have wandered about 
wildly and wearily, for exhaustion Is pressing down 
yotir eyelids with leaden weight I am quite fresh ^ and 
I will watch meanwhile." "Ab, Heimbert," sighed 
the noble Oastilian, "mj sister is thine, then meBsenger 
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fitmi lieavmi; tliat u an understood tMog. Btzt« now for 
our affair of honour P^ "CertJLmljf" said HeimbeJt rery 
grave! J, "aa soon aa we are again in Spain, 71m must 
give me aadafactioD for that overha^t^ exporioiL Till 
then, however, I beg 70Q not to mention it An nn- 
finiehed qttartel ia do good subject for conversation." 

Fadriqae laid himself sadlj^ down to rest, overcome 
b^ long reelffted sleep ^ and Heimbert knelt down with 
a glad heart f thanking the good God for having given 
him sncceBs, and for jbleesuig him with a fhtnre fnll of 
jojfnl aesorance. 
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Tbe next day the three travellers reached the edge 

of the de&ert» and r(>&-e$hed themeelvefl for a week in 
an adjacent village, which, with its shady trees and 
green paHtorefl^ aeexned like a little Paradiae in contrast 
to the joyless Sahara* Fadrique^fl condition especially, 
made this rest necessary. He had never left the deaert 
daring the whole time, gaining his snbalatence by 
fighting with wandering Arabs, and often almost ei- 
hansted by the utter want of all food and drink. At 
length he bad become bo thoronghly confnsed, that the 
itare coold no longer gnide him, and he had been 
driven about, sadly and objectleBSj like the duet clouds 
of the desert. 

Even now<, at times, when he would fall asleep 
r the midday meal, and Antonia and Heimbert 
,ld watch his alumbersi like two smiling angela, he 
M Boddeuly start up, and gaze round him witk a 
ified air, and then, it was not till he had re&eshed 
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himself hy looking at tlie two Meadly faces, tliat he 
would fliak back again into quiet repose. When 
questioned on the matter, after he was fttlly awake, he 
told them that in his wanderlnga, nothing had been 
moFe temble to him than the delndiag dreams which 
had transportad him, aometlmea to his own home, some- 
times to the meiTj camp of his comrades, and sometimefl 
into Zelinda'a presence, and then leaving Mm doubly 
helpless and miserable in the horrihle solitude as the 
delnsion vanished. It was on this account that even 
now, waking was fearful to him, and even in sleep, a 
vague consciousness of his past suflFeringa would often 
disturb him. "Ton cannot imagine it," he added. "To 
be Buddenlj transported from well-known flcenes into 
the boundless desert I And instead of the longed-for 
enchanting face of my beloved, to see an nglj camePs 
head stretched over me inquisitively with its long- neck, 
atarting back as I rose with still mote ugly timidity 1" 

This, with all other painful consequences of his 
past misenea, soon wholly vanished from Padrique^s 
mind, and they cheerfully set out on their joumey to 
Tunis. The consciousness, indeed, of his injustice to 
Heimhert and its unavoidable results, often lay like a 
cloud upon the noble Spaniard's brow, but it also 
softened the natural proud severity of his nature, and 
Antonia could cling the more tenderly and closely to 
him wiUi her loving heart 

Tunis, which had been before so amaxed at Ze- 
linda^B magic power and enthusiastic hostility against 
the OhiiBtians, now witnessed Antonla's solemn baptism 
in a newly-conaecrated edifice, and soon after, the 
three companions took ship with a favoumhle wind for 
Malaga, 
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Bbsidb the fountala where alie kad parted from 
Heimbert, Dona Clara w&s flitting one evening in deep 
thought The gtdtai on her knees gave forth a few aolitaiy 
chords » dreamily drawn from it, aa it were^ hj her 
delicate hands, and at length forming themeelvee into 
a melody, while the following words dropped softly 
from her partly opened lips: 

"Far a.wM.jf fore IohHm rampAtU^ 

Wb^TO tbB ClirlBtlaa urmjr lies, 
FHjulm boats ure fiercely fighclns 

With SpanUb tTnopn and Hpaln^Ji tlilAi. 
Wbo firom btood'Stalned Uli«« there, 
And dektb*! rosai pnle &ad fair, — 

Who bu borne the cqnqiiarDr'ii prhw ? — 

Ask duke Alba, uk duke Alba, 

Wklck two kTiJffbtA tbatr t&ma tuiTe proTod. 

One wan mj own T&]l£iit brothori 
The other wm my hoart^P boloved. 

Ajad I thought tb^t I should crown tbeid, 
Doably bright, with glory's prl^e^ 

And a wf dow^a vail ia follltig 
Donblj o^'ar my weeping ejei, 

For tha brara knigbts ne^flr ng^Jn,. 

Wm be found 'mid llrlng men." 

The nmsic panaed, and soft dew- drops fell from her 

•avenly eyea, Heimhert, who was concealed under 

e neighbouring orange-treea, felt sympathetic tears 

iUng down his cheeks, and Fadrique, who had led 

.im and Antonia there, conld no longer delay the joy 

of meeting, bnt stepping forwnrd with hb two com- 

panioiuB, he presented himself before his siater, like 

igelic raeBsenger. 
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SucB moments of extremo atid sudden deliglit, like 
heavenly blessingB lon^ expected and raroly vouch- 
safed, are better imagined hj each after his own 
fashion, and it is doing b^jt an ill aerrice to recount 
all that this one did and that one said. Picture it 
therefore to yonrself, dear reader, after your own fancy, 
aa you are certainly far better able to do, if the two 
loving pairs in my story have become dear to yon and 
yon bavo grown intimate with them. If that however 
be not the case, what b the nse of wasting unnecesBaiy 
words? For the benefit of those, who with heart-felt 
pleasure could have lingered over this meeting of the 
sister with her brother and her lover^ I will proceed 
with increased confidence. Although Heimbert, casting 
a significant look at Fadriq^ae, was on the point of re^ 
tiring as soon as Antonia had been placed under Don a 
Clara's protection, the noble Spaniard would not permit 
bim. He detained his companion in arms, with conrte- 
oua and brotherly requests that he would remain till 
the evening repast, at which some relatives of the 
Mendez family joined the party , and in their presence 
Fadrique declared the brave Heimbert of Waldhausen 
to be Doua Glara^s fianc4, sealing the betrothal with 
the most solemn words, so that it might remain iu- 
disfloluble, whatever might afterwajds occur which 
should seem inimical to their union. The witnesses 
were aomewhat astonished at these Btrange precau- 
tionary measures, but at Fadrique's desire they ud- 
besitatingly gave their word that all should be carried 
out aa he wished, and they did this the more unhesi- 
tatingly, as the duke of Alba, who had just been in 
Malaga on some naval bueinefls^ had filled the whole 
city with the praises of the two young captains. 

nna(Ki and othsr Tahs. VL 
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As tbe richest wine was now passing nmnd the 
Uble in the tall czystal goblets, Facbiqpie stepped be- 
hind Heimbert^s chair, and whispered to him: ^If it 
please jon, Sefior, — the moon is jnst ris^i aaul is 
shining as bright as daj, — I am ready to give you 
satisfaction." Heimbert nodded in assent, and the two 
youths quitted the hall, followed by the sweet salata< 
tions of the onsnspecting ladies. 

As they passed through the beautiful garden. Fa- 
drique said with a sigh: "We could have wandered here 
so happily together, but for my over-rashness!" "Yes, 
indeed," said Heimbert, "but so it is, and it cannot be 
otherwise, if we would continue to look upon each 
other as a soldier and a nobleman." "True!" replied 
Fadrique, and they hastened to reach a distant part of 
the garden, where the sound of theb clashing swords 
could not reach the gay hall of betrothal they had left. 
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Secret aud enelosed, witt blooming shrubs planted 
around, with not a sotmd to be beard of the merry com- 
pany^ nor of tlie ammated Bti-eets of the city^ idtb tbe 
foil moon shining overhead and brightetiing tlia solemn 
circle with its clear brilliancy, - — such was the spot. 
The two captains unelieathed their gleaming swords, 
and stood opposite each other, ready for the euconnter. 
Eat before they began the combat, a nobler feeling 
drew them to each other's armsj they lowered their 
weapons aud embraced in the most fraternal manner. 
They then tore themselves away and the fearful contest 
began. 

They were now no longer brothers-io-anns» no 
longer friends, no longer brothers-in-law » who directed 
their fiharp steels against each other. With the most 
reaolute boldnefis, but with the coolest coUectedneas, 
each foU upon his adveraary, guarding hia own breast 
at the same time. After a few hot and dangerotia 
passes, the combatanta were obliged to rest, and during 
the pause they regarded each other with increased love, 
each rejoicing to Hud his comrade so valiant and bo 
honourable, Aud then the fatal strife began anew. 

With hJE left hand, Heimbert dashed aside Eadri- 
qne's sword, which had been aimed at him with a 
thrust in tierce ^ sidewards, but the keen edge had 
penetrated his leathern giove, and the red blood gushed 
out **Hold!" cried Fadrique, and they searched for 
the wound, but sooa perceiving that it waa ^i -oa \a^ 
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portance, and bindiog it up, they both began the com- 
bat witb undiinittiislied vigoiir. 

It W&3 not long before Heimbert's blade pierced 
Fadrique's right sbonlder, and the German, feeling 
tbat be bad voimded hm opponent, now on bis Bide 
called ont to bait At first Fadriq^ue would not ac- 
knowledge to tbe injmy, but soon tbe blood began to 
tricklQ down, and he was obliged to accept bis friend's 
careful aBsistance. Still, tLia wound also appeared in- 
signifieantj the noble Spaniard still felt power to wield 
his Bword, and ag^ain the deadly contest was renewed 
with knightly ardour, 

FreBentljr the garden-gate clanked, and the sound 
of a borse^B step was heard advancing tbrongh tbe 
abmbbery- Both combatanta paused in their stem 
work^ and turned towards the unwelcome disturbed, 
Tbe next moment through tbe slender pines, a horea- 
man waa visible whose dress and bearing proclaimed 
him a warrior ^ and Fadrique, aa master of the bouse, 
at ones addressed bim. "Seiior," said he, "why you 
come hero, intruding into a strange garden, we will 
enquire at another time. For tbe present, I will only 
request you, to leave ns free from further intermption 
by immediately retiring, and to favour me with your 
name." "Retire, I will not," replied the stranger, *'but 
my name I will gladly tell you, I am tbe duke of 
Alba." And as be spoke, by a movement of his charger, 
a bright moonbeam fell upon his pale tliin face, the 
dwelling-place of all tbat wa3 grand, and worthy, and 
?. The two captains bowed low, and dropped 
capons. 

ought to know you," continued Alba, looking 
lU with his aparkliug eyes. "Tes, truly, I knov 
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70U well, joTL are die two young heroes at the battle 
of Tunis. God be praised that two such brave warriors, 
whom I had given up for lost, are still alive; but tell 
me, what is this affair of honour that has turned your 
good swords against each other? For I hope you will 
not hesitate to declare to me the cause of your knightly 
contest" 

They complied with the great duke's behest Both 
the noble youths related the whole circumstances, from 
the evening previous to their embarkation up to the 
present moment, while Alba remained between them, 
in silent thought, almost motionless, like some equestrian 
statue. 
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Teh captaina had already long finiabed their etory, 
and ihe duke Btill remaiaed silent and motionless, in 
deep reflection. At last he began to speak, and ad- 
dresssed them aa follows: — 

"MajGod and His holy word help mo, my young 
koightaj when I say that I consider, after my best and 
most conscientions belief, that this affair of yours jb now 
honourably at an end. Twice have yon met each 
other in contest on account of those irritating vordg, 
which escaped the lips of Don Fadrique Meudez; and 
if indeed the slight wonuds yon have Iiitherto received 
are not sufficient compensation for the angiy expres- 
sion^ there ia atill your common fight before Tnnia, 
and the rescue in the desert afforded by Sir Heimbert 
of Waldhansen to Don Fadrique Mendez, after he 
had gained his bride for him. From all this, I con- 
Bider that the Knight of Waldhansen is entitled to 
pardon any offence of an adversary to whom he has 
ehowTi himself so well inclined. Old Roman history 
tellfi as of two captaina of the great Julius Oseaar, 
who settled a dispute and cemented a hearty fiiend- 
ship with each other, when eng-aged in the same 
bold fight, delivering each other in the midst of a 
Gallic army. I affirm i however, that you two havo 
done more for each other; and therefore I declare 
your affair of honour to be settled, and at an end. 
Sheathe your swords, and embrace each other in my 
presence." 

Ohedjont to the command of their general, the 
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joimg knights for the present slieatlied their weapons; 
but anxious lest the slightest poBsihle shadow shotdd 
fall on their honour, they yet delayed the reconciling 
embrace. 

The great Alha looked at them with somewhat of 
an indignant air, and eaidr "Do yon then suppose^ 
young knigtts, that I could wish to save the lives of 
two heroes at the expense of their honour? I would 
rather at once have struck yon dead, both of yon at 
once. But I see plainly that with such obstinate minds 
one must have recourse to other measnieB." 

And dismounting from his horse, he fastened it to 
a tree, and then etepped forward between the two 
captains with a drawn sword in his right hand, crying 
out: "Whoever will deny in any wise that the quarrel 
between Sir Heimbert of Waldhausen and Don 
Padrique Mendez is honoarably and gloriously set- 
tled, must settle the matter at the peril of hia life 
with tlieDuke of Albaj and should the present knights 
have any objection to raise to this, let them declare it 
I stand here as champion for my own conviction.' 

The youths bowed submissively before the great 
umpire, and fell into each other*s arms. The duke, 
however t embraced them both with hearty affection^ 
which appeared all the more charming and refreshings 
as it rarely burst forth from this stem character. 
Then he fed the reconciled friends back to their 
betrothed, and when these, after the first joyful sur- 
prise was over at the presence of the honoured 
general, started back at seeing drops of blood on the 
garments of the youths, the duke said smiling; "Oh 
ye bndes-elect of soldiers, you must not shrink from 
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such jewels of honour. You* lovers could bring joxl 
no fkirer wedding-gift" 

The great Alba was not to be deprived of the 
pleasure of enacting the oMce of father to the two 
happ7 brides, and the festival of their union was 
fixed for the following day. From that time forth 
they lived in undisturbed and joyful concord; and 
though the Knight Heimbert was recalled soon after- 
wards with his lovelj consort to the bosom of his 
German Fatherland, he and Fadrique kept up the link 
between them hy letters and messages; and even in 
after times, the descendants of the lord of Waldhansen 
boasted of their connexion with the noble house of 
Mendez, while the latter have ever sacredlj preserved 
the tradition of the brave and magnanimous Heimbert 
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FERST CHAPTER. 

Many years ago , on the ialaml of Fiihnen , there 
lived a noble knight named Prode^ the friend of the 
Skalde; thus entitled not only becanse he entertained 
all famous and noble bards in his beautiful castle, but 
because of his great efforts to discover those ancient 
Bongs^ sayings, and legends existing' in Buuic or other 
characters- For this object he had even made some 
voyages to Iceland, and had fought many a bloody 
battle Tfith the pirates; for he was a manly knight, 
Btriviug to follow his ancestors not only in love of 
song, but to emulate them in military prowess. Al- 
though he was still scarcely beyond the prime of 
youth, all the other nobles of the island gladly followed 
his couusela and Ms banner*, indeed his renown had 
already passed beyond the sea to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Germany. This was the aim after wliich 
he aspired; for it would have broken his heart had 
he believed that some futm-o day nono of bis songfl 
would he sung and none of his legendfi related. 

One bright autumn evening, this hononr-loving 
knight was Bitting in &ont of his castle, as he was 
wont to do^ that he might look on all flidea far over 
laud and sea, and invito any passing travelleTS.^ %&. 
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w&B hk coetomf to abare Mb noble hospitality. Bat 
on thLj d&7 h& saw bnt Iittl« of all tli&t he was acctia- 
tomed to look on; for an old boot^ with artistic and 
beautifolly-iUuiixiaated characters, which he had just 
received horn a learned Icelander, \&y on bis knee. 
It wag the legend of the fair Aslanga^ the daughter 
of Sigurd J who at first concealing her noble birth, 
had in mean attire kept goats among tlie commoQ 
peasant-people f until the golden veil of her fiowing 
hair attracted King Ragnar Lodbrogj and inviting her 
to become his qneen, ehe was the omameat of the 
Danish throne until her death. 

It seemed to the Knight Frode as if the gracions 
ladj Aslanga arose actnally before him;; and hia cahn 
and valiant heart — subject, it is tme, to all the fair 
B6X, yet never ontil now touched hj affection for 
&11J especial lady ~* waa kindled with love for the 
beautifnl daughter of Sigurd- *'What does it matter,'* 
he thought within himself, "that she baa disappeared 
&om earth for more thau a himdred years? She sees, 
Beverthelesa, clearly into this heart of mine, and what 
more can a knight desire? Bhe shall &om henceforth 
be my lady-love and my helper in battle and in song." 
I And he forthwith made a song apon Ha new loTe, 
Mch ran as follows: 



I 
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Tfaey lidfl ud tb«7 isarcb throngt: eacb taJI^ and titlgbt^ 
To ts^k for the nutdon isQst bflanteGDJ aad bri^bt; 
TbroiJ^b city tmd fortreja the? gallop go flodl. 
To loak for tha mKldaii most laader nad Gwtiat; 
Tlia^ rAtnlJl'S ihroiigh pnlU« Dov'cr troddon befot-m, 
To BMlt for a maidBQ with niadom K^d I^ra; — 
Ob( rid* «n, ye kiULlffbLtt for ye nflrgr wlU swjv 
WbHt tba para Ugtit of eonf h&a revealed mlto mg. 
1 bure found hw, tbo fweateat, tba trlaagt, the but, 
^^(ulni^ tbfl eoarjige Ibat dTr^lln Is mj bnut, 
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Audi tlioagb ivirlng life, I ne'er union uhonld flndj 
Bi^iU her faco would in debtb b(^ ImpraBafid aa m; mljid; 
And tliDiigli iha bo longer on e&rtb via; a.bidA» 
The etvti^t link dr&iTR m^ OT«r tu dreanii to ber Bids. 
iBo good tilfl^bt, fair world I And aweet Idtq, good day] 
fifi wlio goaJu [fi good eardiasi, BbiiteH wUL rcpjiy.^ 



"Mmcli of that depenclH upon luck," swd a hollow 
voice close beside the knight j and on looking round 
he saw a poor peasant- woman so closely wrapped in a 
grey mantle, that he could not distinguish her features 
in the least. She looked over ]m shoulder on the 
book, and said with a deep sigh: "I know that story 
well; and it fares no better with me than with the 
maiden of whom it tells." Frodc gazed at her with 
aBtonishmeut. '*Yes, indeed; yes, indeed I" she con- 
tinued, nodding her head strangely. "I am the grand- 
daughter of the mighty Eolf, to whom the most beau- 
tiful castles and forests and fields of this island 
belonged ; thy castle and thy domains, l\ode, belonged 
to him with the rest We have now come to poverty; 
and because I am not as beautiful as Aslauga, there 
is no hope that I shall recover my possesaionB, and so 
I prefer to keep my poor face wholly concealed." It 
seemed as if she were shedding hot tears under her 
Teil. Frode was very much touched at this, and 
begged her for God's sake to let Mm know how he 
could help her^ for that he was a descendant of the 
great old northern heroes, and perfiaps something still 
better than they — namely, he was a good Christian* 
"I almost think/' she murmured forth from beneath 
her veiliog mautle, "thou may'st be that same Frod^ 
whom they call the Good, and the friend of the 
Skalds, and of whose generosity and clemency such 
wonderful stories are told. If it be bo, there may ha 
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help for mc, Tbou need'st only give up to me tlie 
half of thy fields and pasture-landB , and I Bhould be 
tolerably able to live as befits the grand- daughter of 
the mighty Eolf." 

Frode looked down thoughtfully, partly because 
she had asked for so very much-, and partly because 
he was reflecting whether she could really bo de- 
scended from the powerful Rolf. After a short silence, 
however Hj the mantled fignre began again: "I have 
certainly been mistaken , and thou art not the much- 
reuowued and gen tie -hearted Frode. He would surely 
not have hesitated so long about a trifle I But the 
utmost means sball he tried. See now! for the sake 
of the beautiful Askuga, of whom thou hast just been 
reading and Binging, for the sake of the daughter of 
the glorif>u8 Sigurd, grant my request!" Then Frode 
started uj- passionately, exclaiming: "Yonr demand 
ehall be granted!" and he extended his knightly hand 
in confirm*ttion of his words. But he could not grasp 
the hand of the peasant-woman, although the dark 
form still remained close before him. A secret shudder 
began to pass through lib limbs, while sTiddenly a 
light emanated from the figure, a golden light, en- 
veloping ber completely, and he felt as if Aslauga 
were before him, mth the flowing veil of her golden 
hair, smiling on him kindly* Dazzled and enrap- 
tured , he sank on his knees. When he at length rose 
, h© only saw an autumn mist spreading over 
eadow, firingod at its edges with the last glow 
suing, and then vaniahing far over the waves. 
_'he knight knew not what had happened to him, 
^nly thoughtful, he returned to his apartments, 
almost certain at one moment that he had 
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ball eld Aslatiga, and at the nest tliat some hobgoblin 
had appeared to him with its juggling tricks^ spitefiiily 
mocking the aervice which he had vowed to his dead 
mistress. Bnt henceforth, whenever he roamed throngh 
valley and forest and heathy or sailed on the sea^ 
similar apparitiona met him; once he found a lute 
lying in the wood and frightened a wolf away with 
it; and when the lute, untouched, emitted sounds, a 
beautiful little child rose from it^ aa had been the 
case Tdth Aslauga herself- Then he saw goats clam- 
bering up the highest cliffs on the shore, and a goldea 
■ figure tending themj then again a shining queen in a 
radiant bark would glide close by him, and salute him 
kindly I, and whenever he tried to approach any of 
these, thoy vanished into mist and cloud and vapour. 
Many a aong could possibly be sung of all this. 80 
much, however, he learned from it all, that the beau- 
tiful Lady Aslauga accepted his services, and that he 
^had ia deed and truth become her knight, 
Mbanwhilb the winter had come and gone. In 
northern countries it never fails to bring with it^ to 
those who understand and love it aright, many beau- 
tiful and significant images, with which many a child 
of man might be satigficdfor all time, so far as earthly 
happiness ie concerned. But now when the spring 
came with its opeuing buds and flowing waters > there 
came also welcome and bright tidings to FCibnen from 
the land of Germany, 
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There stood on tlie HcIi banks of tbe Mniue, whero 
it fiowB tiiroagh the fertile Uod of Fraaconia, a castle 
of almost royal dlmenmonB,, the orphaned heiress of 
which was a relative of the Eoman emperor. Her 
name was Hildegardia, and ehe was known far and 
wide as the most beantifiil of maidens. On this ac- 
connt her imperial nncle desired that she should t^ed 
none but the most valiant knight. He followed, there- 
fore, the example of many a noble lord In Ench a 
case, and proclaimed a tonmatDent, at which the chief 
prize was to he the hand of the fair Hildegardis^ nn- 
less the victor's heart were already given to a wedded 
wife or to a betrothed maiden. For no brave and 
noble knig-ht was to be excluded from the contest^ so 
that the trial of courage and Btren^h might he all the 
greater. The renowned Frode now received tidings 
of this firom his German brethren in arms, and he pre- 
pared himself to appear at the festival. 

Before all things, he forged for himself a splendid 
suit of armoury for among all the armourers of the 
north, famous as the land is for its skill in the art, he 
wag the most excellent. He worked the helmet ont of 
pure goldf and fashioned it in sneh a tnanner that it 
looked like a mass of flowing hair, calling to mind 
Aslauga's golden tresses. On the breast-piece of hie 
silyer-plated armour he manufactured a golden image 
in half-relief, representing Aslauga with her veil of 
flowing hair, so that it might be known at the very 
beginiUDg of the tournament that thiB knight, bearing 
'he image of a lady on hia breast, was not fighting 
)r the band of the fair Hjldegardis, but only for the 
leasure of the contest and for knightly fame. 

Then he took a beautiful Danish Bteed fiom his 
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stables, embarked carefully on board a vesael^ and 
Bailed prosperously to the opposite abere. 



THIED CHAPTEB. 



In otie of tbose fair beecb-woods constantly to be 
seen m the fertile German landa, Frode one day met 
yfiih a yonng and courteouB knigbt, of delicate form, 
wbo invited tbe noble Nortbman to partake of tbe meal 
wbicb be bad moat comfortably prepared on tbe smooth 
turf Tinder tbe agreeable sbade of tbe treea. As tbe 
two knights sat happily together at tlieir repast^ they 
felt attracted towards eacb other, and were dehgbted 
when on nsing from it, they found that their destina- 
tion led them for the present along the eame road. 
Not that tbey had come to this underetanding by many 
words; for the youug knight, whose name was Ed- 
wald, was of a silent nature, and would lit for hours 
quietly BmiHng, without once opening bia lips to speak* 
But even in this quiet smile there lay a sweet amiable 
grace , and when now and then a simple but thoughtful 
word crossed bia Ups^ it seemed like something over 
and above, which merited tbanke. It was the same 
with tbe little Bongs which he sang from time to time. 
Tbey ceased almost as soon as they were begun » but 
there was a deep and graceful spirit in the short verses, 
whether breathed forth like a tender sigh or like a 
happy smile. And the noble Frode felt as if a younger 
broker were riding beside him, or even a gentle bloom- 
ing son. 

They remained together in this way for many 
days } it almost seemed aa if their path were marked 

Undint mi dUer Taiti. "^ 
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out foF iihem in inseptirable nnloiif and mucli as Oi^j 
rejoiced at this, yet they looked sadly at each other at 
every fresh starting and at every cxossway^ when no 
chaEge in their commoa directioa showed itself^ In- 
deed it geemed at times as if Edwald*a downcast eye 
was moistened by a tear. 

It happened that in one of the hostelxiea at which 
they balled, they met an arrogant knight, of gigantic 
Btatnr© and powerful frame, with speech and manneis 
betokening foreign birth. He appeared to hare come 
from Bohemia. Ho looked with a strange smile at 
Frodei who had before him the ancient book of 
Aslauga'a historj^ and was eagerly reading it "Ton 
mnst surely be en eccleaiastical knight?" he said, 
inquiringly^ and apparently on the point of b^inmng 
a whole tram of uueeemly jests. But Frode*B nega- 
tive answer was so seriously and calmly given, that 
the Bohemian suddenly stopped, as one has often seen 
beasts, who, having ventured to mock their king, the 
lion, become subdued before a single glance from his 
eye. Subdued, however, the Bohemian certainly was 
not. On the contrary, he began to ridicule young 
Edwald on account of his delicate form and silence i 
and though at first Edwald bore this with great pa< 
tienct, when the stranger at length nttered an unbe- 
coming expression, he rose up, buckled on his sword, 
and said, bowing gracefully: "I thank you, Stir 
Knight, for having given me an opportunity of show- 
ing that I am neither a slothful nor an unpractised 
knight. For only thua is your behaviour to be 
excused, which otherwise muet be termed most un- 
mannerly. Are you ready?" 

So saying, he moved to the door; the Bohemian 
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followed him with a ecornM smile ^ and Frode was 
full of anxiety for his young and tender firiend, whose 
houour was nevertheless far too dear to him to alljpw 
him in any way to interpose. 

Bnt it was soon evident that the Northman^a fears 
were unneceeaary. With equal power and dexterity, 
Kdwald assailed hia gigantic adversary, so that it 
almost looked like one of those comhats of knights 
with wood monsters which we read of in old hooka. 
The issue too was of a aimilar character. Sdwald 
ruBhed in npon the Bohemian, as he was preparing to 
give a deciflive stroke, and threw him with the force 
of a wrestler to the ground. But he spared his con* 
quered foe, courteously helped him to rise, and then 
mounted his horse- Soon after, he and Frode left the 
hostelry, and again eoutinned their Journey along the 
same road. 

"From henceforth this giyes me pleasure," said 
Frode, pointing with satisfaction to the common road 
they were taking, "I mast confess to you, Eddy" — 
he had accuBtomed himself to call his yonng friend by 
the djildlike name — "I must confesB to you that 
whenever I thought hitherto that you might perhaps 
be going with me to the tournament which is to he 
held in honour of the heautiful Hildegardis^ a sense of 
dread would come over my heart. I saw well your 
noble knightly conrage^ hut 1 feared the power in your 
delicate limbs might not be adequate to it. Now I 
have learned to know you as a warrior who seeks Ms 
equal, and God be praised if we ever keep the same 
road, and bid each other welcome speedily in the 
lista!" 

EdwaLd, however, looked at him very sadly^ and 
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eaid: **Wliat can my akill ,and my strengtli avail if I' 
must nae them agaiuBt yon, and that for the highest 
prize on earth, which after all only one of ns can 
win? Ah I I have long foreboded with a heavy heart 
the sad tidings that yon also were og your way to the M 
tonrnameot of the heantiM HildegaTdis." 1 

"Eddy," replied Fro de smiling, "yon aweet^ kindly 
child} do yon not then see that I already bear on 
my breast-armonr the image of a liege lady? My 
contest la only for the hononr of Tictory, and not for 
yonr fair Hildegardis." '^M^ fair Hildegardisr' sighed 
Edwald. "That ehe is not, and never will he, or 
were she to he ho ^ — ahl Frode, it wonld, notwith- 
standing, pierce your heart- I know the Northland 
faith is as deeply rooted as yonr rocks ^ and is as hard 
to melt as their summits of snow, but no child of man 
may dare to imagine that he could look nnscathed 
into the eyes of Hjldegardia. The haughty, over- 
haughty maiden has so completely infatuated my calm 
and humble mind, that I forget the gnlf which hea 
between ns, and pursue her j and I would rather perish 
than renounce the rash hope of winning that eagle 
spirit for my own," 

"I will help you to do bo, Eddy," replied Frode, 
still smiling, "If I only knew how this eovereiga 
lady looks. She must be like the Valkyras of our 
heathen ancestors, since so many brave wai'riors are 
vanquished by her." Edwald gravely drew a picture 
from beneath his armour, and held it out before him. 
Fixed, and as if enchanted, Frode gazed upon it; his 
cheeks glowed, his eyes sparkled j the smile disappeared 
&om his countenance, as the snnHght passes from thd 
meadows before the darkening storm. 
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**Yoti see now, my noMe comrade," whisperod 
Edwald, "that for oae of us two, or for both of us^ the 
joy of life 13 gone." 

**Not yet," replied Trade with a powerful effort-, 
"Imt hide yotu-wonderftil picture » and let ub rest under 
thiB shade. Toiir encounter must have somewhat ex- 
hausted you, and a strange weariness oppresses me 
like a leaden weight." They dismounted from their 
steeds, and stretched themselves on the ground. 



POUETH CHAPTER, 



Thb noble Frode had no desire for sleep, he only 
wished nadistarbed to wrestle powerfully with himself, 
in order, if possiblo, to drive irom his mind the fearful 
beauty of Hildegardis. But it was as if this strange 
influence had become a part of his very Itfe^ and at 
length a restless, dreamy sleep actually overshadowed 
the exhausted knight It appeared to him aa if he was 
fighting with many knights, and Hildegardia was look- 
ing on smilingly from a riclily-omamonted balcony,, 
and just as he thought he had gained the victory, a 
groan would rise from the bleeding Edwald lying be- 
neath his horse^s feet. Then again it seemed to him 
t^at Hildegardb was standing by his side in the church, 
and that he was about to be united to her in marriage^ 
he knew well that he was not right and with a power- 
ful effort he repressed the "yes,*' which he was on the 
point of uttering, while at the same time liia eyes were 
moistened with hot tears. He was at lengtii awoke 
from these J and firom still wilder and more confused 
visioiiJi, by the soimd of Edwald'e voi<ie* ^'a x^w&> 
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and heard bis ccmpanion sa^ coTirteoiisly in tte dxree^ 
tion of a neighbouring copse j **Come back again, 
noble maiden. I will certainly help yoUy if I can, and 
I had no intention of frightening jon awaj; only I did 
not -mtih. yon to wake my brother^! n-arms from Lia 
slumbers," — A gleam of gold shone through the 
bushes as the figure Tanished. 

"For heaven's sake, mj falthfal comrade," cried 
Erode, '*with whom were you speaking, and whom have 
yon seen by my side?" 

"I cannot myself rightly understand it," said Ed- 
wald. "You had scarcely fallen asleep than a figure 
came out of the forest, wrapped in a large dark mantle; 
I took her at fir&t for a peasant. She seated herself 
at your head^ and although 1 could see nothing of her 
face, I observed that she was very sad and was even 
shedding tears. I signed to her to go away, that she 
might not disturb you^ and I was on the point of offer- 
ing her a piece of gold, supposing that poverty waa 
the cause of her deep sorrow. But my hand all at 
once seemed paralysed, and a shudder passed through 
my mind, aa if I had entertained such a purpose to- 
wards a queen. At the same time gleaming locks of 
gold waved here and there between the folds of mantle, 
and the copse began to be almost radiant with the rer 
flection. *Poor boy,' she then said, *thou lovest in- 
deed, and thon canst understand how a noble woman's 
heart bums with achiag sorrow, when a knightly hero, 
who has vowed himself to be her own, turns his affec- 
tions aside and is drawn away by lower aspirations, like 
a weak slave.* Upon this she rose, and disappeared, 
sighing, into yonder copse. It almost seemed to inef 
Frodej RS if she uttered your nama" 
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"Yes^ it Tyas my nam^ ste uttered,** replied Frode, 
"and not in vain has she done ao. Aslaiiga, tliy 
knfgbl corner f and enters the lists ^ tbr thee and thy 
reward alone I At the same dme,, dear Eddy, we 
'will win yonr haughty bride for you," So saying, ha 
vaulted on his steed with all hia old and proud joy, 
and when the fair Hildcgardis, with her dazzling and 
hewildcrinj^ charma, rose before Kim, ho would say, 
smiling: "AslaiigaP* and the aun of his inner life wonld 
again rise bright and cloudless. 
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On a balcony in her magnificent castle on the 
Maine f Hildegardis was wont to refresh herself in thd 
cool evening by gazing on the fertile landscape; but 
still more readily did she gaze on the glittering arms, 
wliich were generally visible on many a distant road, 
along which, knights were approaching singly or with 
a train of squires^ all eagerly desiring to prove their 
courage and strength to win the high prize at the 
coming tournament She was indeed a haughty and 
high-minded maiden, — eairying this a little fnrtbeir 
perhaps than even became her dazzling beauty and 
her princely rank. As she was now looking smilingly 
at the glittering roads, a daraeel in her train beg^a the 
following song: 



"Oil I that 1 woro 
Allttl«birill 
Tlironf^h gmvti and pactuTQ 

CliaDtlng forth in glfnisoina »"ng, 

All, all thu tliQu^bta that wlthia ma OuQog\ 
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Obi imvdi I biatm. 

like Bomti Bweet flower, 

Jta perfuniQ br^atbing 

O'er maad ftafl bowOf ; 

Olrlng^ fortli in siuiuiifli' mAt 

AH, m ihni la aeorot fusbea there* 

But I am oml j 

An boaeat knight 

Wltti bigh aJm eeokfjig 

To do arfgbt. 

And in eilgnoe within my breutt^ 

Mj all, mj ail h lu adUnau preat." 

** Whj do yoa sing that song , and just now too ?** said 
Hildegardls, trjing to look scomful and proud as she 
epoke^ with a deep and secret aoixow evident in her face. 
'*lt came luiawares into my mind," repUedthegirl, "when I 
looked npon the road by which the gentle Edwald with 
his little graceinl ^ong^^ &:^t came to qh, and then X 
sang thISi which was one of his. But dooa it not seem 
to yon, my mifl tress, and to you too, my companionS| 
aa if that were Edwald riding along the road there to- 
wardfl the caatle?" "Dreamer I" said Holdegardls, laugh- 
ing Bcomfiilly, and yet ehe could not withdraw her 
eyes for some time from the knight, till at length al- 
most with an effort she turned them on Frode^ who 
was nding by his side, and said: "Yes, indeed, that ia 
Edwald. Bat what do you see that ia so grand in the 
silent, hnmhla hoy? Turn your gaze, my maidens, 
here, npon this majeBtic figure, if you wish to see a 
glorioES knight." She was silent A Toice within her, 
aa of prophecy } told her that the victor of the touma- 
meat was now riding into the coiirt-yard, and for the 
firat time in her life that Bhe had feared the preaence 
of a fellow being, she felt a humble and almost painBiI 
awe of the noble Northern knight. 

At the eTening mealj the two newly arriTed knigb^ 
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were placed opposite tlie royal Hildcgardia, As Frode, 
after the Northern fosbioa, remained in full armour, 
the g^olden image of Aslauga gleamed brightly on the 
silver breastplate before the eyes of tlie haughty prin- 
eess. She smiled Bcorjiifully, as if she were eon^ciooji 
that it depended on her will to expel the image of his 
lady from the breast and from the heart of the stranger 
knight. But suddenly a clear golden light passed 
through the hall, and Hildegardia^ exclaiming that it 
lightened, covered her eyes with both her hands. Frode^ 
however, looked at the dazzling gleam with a feelmg 
of glad welcome. This incr eased Hildegardia' fear of 
him fitill more, although she at the same time Ihonght 
that thia noblest and most wonder^ of men, could 
only be bom for herself alone. Still she could not for- 
bear^ almost against her will, now and then casting a 
glance full of emotion and tenderness at the poor Edwald^ 
who sat there silent and courteous, as though he were 
emiling pitifully at his own sorrow and his vain hopes. 
When the two knights were alone in their sleeping 
apartment, Edwald sat for some time gating eilently 
out of the window into the dewy balmy night. Then 
he sang to his lute: 

*'A hero wIbs and trlai. 
And « pioOM yotltb, 
Ltoked with blm In Mtb frnd tmtb, 
Roama^ t<?getbar far nnd. wide. 

TJm horo bj fats deadj} bad won 
Botii bapptnaea iu)d reit, 
Tba youtli deUffhi axprQuod, 
Ajid wlih, h&ajtj Joy loo^sd Qn." 

But Frode took the lute horn him, and said: "^0| 
Eddy, I will teach you another Bong- Listen t — 
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"TliDni*! b llgbt fa Vim. liall u of dnirnlng^ daj) 
TEa tba benutlfut iixitU la hor bright arra^. 
£]io loaka to the laft and Ahe looks to tha right, 
AbA aultori are iratelilDg bar gluica of UgbU 
flhall It ba he with ths goliIeD nttlra? 
She toran at^ay. He maj not aaplro> 
Or ho iT[th th» speech lo thooffhtful and wiMf 
Sbe reatath qn him nelihQr ear nor eyos. 
Forh^pa 'tifl the priaco tn bla pageniU vain? 
Nuj; dLlTiaroat vl^lona have filled hec bralo, 
TflU me, who la U throughout tha land, 
Who Is It has won the fair mftlden^t band?— 
Silently benrlng lovo^a jkchlog ioiui, 
glta thq noble iqulre that hath eolneil tor hjt&rtj 
Thoy aro all decelf-ed In tholr hoped-for lot, 
And the one ihq boa cboseiit Imaglnea It not." 

Edwald thrilled witli emotion. *^As God wilk," be 
uaid softly to himself, "but I tbink I could never con- 
ceive that Bticb a thing could he.*' "As God wills I" 
repeated Prode. The two friends embtaced each other 
and aoon fell happily aaloep. 



SIXTH CHAPTEfi- 



SoAfE days after ^ Frode was sitting in a soclnded 
bower in the castle garden » reading the ancient hook 
of bis beautiful mistreas Aslauga. It happened just 
then, that Hildegardis paaaed by. She paused for a 
few momenta thoughtfiilly, and then said: "How is it, 
strange union that you are of knight and sage, how is 
it that you dispense ho little from the deep treaeures of 
r knowledge? I should however imagine that you 
have many a pleasant story at your disposal^ for 
Qce that which you bave now before you, for I 
ane and bright pictures of b^utifal maidens and 
.16 heroes painted among the written characterfl." 
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'It IB Indeed," said Frode^ *Hlie moat glarionB and eu- 
chandng Btory ia the iiforld. But you have neither 
patience nor eerionsness enough to listen to oiff wonder* 
M legends of the north." "Who tells yon that?" 
replied Hildegardis with some pride, which she was 
glad to aasnme towards Frode^ when she conld sncceed 
in doing so; and, placing herself on a stOE© seat in 
front of hinif she commanded him at ouce to read her 
something out of that beautiful book. 

Frode began, and in the very effort which he made 
to change the old heroic Icelandic tongne into the 
south German dialect, his heart and mmd glowed with. 
increased fer\'Our and excitement When from time 
to time, he looked up, he saw the beaming countenance 
of Hildegardis, sparkling with joy, wonder, and in- 
terest^ and the thought passed throngh his mmd, 
whether this after all might not be the chosen bride^ to 
whom Aslanga was guiding him* 

Suddenly the characters began to grow strangely 
confused before his eyesj it seemed as if the pictures 
began to move, and he was obliged to stop. While 
he was fixing his eyes intently on the hook, In the 
hope of overcoming this myeteriouB confusion^ he heard 
a sweet and well-known voice say: "Make a little 
room, fair lady. The story which the knight is read- 
ing to you, relates to me, and I hear it gladly," 

When Frode raised his eyes, he saw Aslanga sitting 
in all the glory of her flowing golden hair, on the 
seat beside Hildegardis. Filled with alarm, the maiden 
sank back fainting. Aslanga, with a solemn bnt grace- 
ful air, threatened the knight with her fair hand, and 
vanished. 

**What have I done to you?" said Hilde^f^sdSa^ 
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The day appoiated for the tournament amved» and 
a poweFfol duke, appointed hj tliB Latin Emperor as 
hia representative J arrang-ed everythmg in liie most 
splendid and magni£cent D^anner for the solemn festiyal. 
The place of combat was an extensive level gronnd, 
thickly strewn with the £nest sand, go that horse and 
lider conld find good footing on it, and it shone forth, 
like a pute field of snow, in the midst of the flowery 
jlain. Eich han^gs of silk from Arabia, curionaly 
embroidered with Indian gold, hnng with their varions 
coloma over the barrierB enclosing the space, and 
floated from the high ecaffoldinge which had been 
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when revived by hia efforts, *^what have I done to 
yon, evil knight, that yon should summon your K'orthern 
spectres to my side, and lighten me to death with 
your terrible magic arts?" 

"Lady," replied Frode, "may God help me, as I 
have not snmmoned hither the wonderful form which 
has just appeared to us. But I now know her will 
most clearly,, and I commend you to God's protec- 
tion." So saying, he walked thoughtfully out of the 
shrubheTy. ■ 

Hildegardis fled timidly in another direction out of ™ 
the gloomy shade, and reached a wide and beautiM 
grass-plot, where Edwald was gathering flowers in the 
pleasant evening light, and smiling courteously as she 
approached, offered her a nosegay of pansies and 
uarcissas. 
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erected for the ladies and princelj spectators. At the 
upper end, under a canopy of golden arches, artiBtic- 
sllj interlaced, was the post of the Lady Hildegardis. 
Green wreatlis and geu-lauds waved gracefully between 
the glittering pillars in the soft breezes of Jnly^ and 
the impatient rage of the multitnde who thronged out- 
side the lists, was fixed expectantly on the spot, at 
T^liicli the fairest maiden in Germany was to appear; and 
waB only now and then turned in anotlier direction hj 
the stately entrance of the combatants. Theare was 
many a bright suit of armour, many a Tel vet and richly 
embroidered military coat^ many a lofty waving plume, 
to be seen I The splendid troop of knights moved to 
the placea assigned them, greeting and speaking to 
each other, like some bed of flowers stirred by the 
breeze, but the flowers in it had grown to trees, and 
the white and yellow petals had been transformed to 
gold and silver, and the dew-drops to pearls and diamonds. 
For whatever waa fair and costly, the noble knights 
bad ingenioTiBly and variously expended on the splendour 
of the day. 

Many eyes were fixed on Frode, who, without 
scarf, plume, or mantle^ arrayed in his burnished silver 
coat of mail with the golden image of Aslanga, and 
Ms well- wrought helmet of golden locks, shone forth 
through the crowd of knights, like polisbed brass* 
Others again took especial pleasure In looking at the 
young Edwald, whose whole armour was covered with 
a mantle of white velvet, bordered witb aaure and 
silver, while his entire helmet was concealed by a mag- 
nificent plume of white feathers. There was something 
of almost feminine elegance in his attire , and yet the 
conscious power with which be restrained hi£ wild Q?Ck^ 
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Buow-wliite charger, proclaimed the manly atrengtli of 
the knightly EtripliDg. 

Straugelj contrasting with him, was a tall and al- 
most ^g&ndc figure, wearing a mantle of black gloasj 
bear's skiuj bordered hj costly fnr, but devoid of all or- 
nament of shining metal ; even the helmet was covered 
i^ith black bear's ekin, aud instead of a plume, a mane 
of blood-red horBehair hung profnsely oTer it Frode 
and Edwald knew the dark knight well; it waa their 
uQcourteoua guest at the hostelry, and he ako Beemed to 
observe the two knights^ for he tnrned hJE steed impeta- 
onaly Tonud} and forced Mg way throngb the crowd of 
combatantg^ and after having epoken with an ngly sallow- 
faced woman at the barriers, he sprang with a wild 
leap over the lists^ and swift as an arrow, galloped out of 
eight The old woman nodded after him in a Mendly 
m&nner; the assembled people laughed, as at some 
strange carnival device » and Edwald and Frode had 
their own almost shnddermg thoughts on the matter, 
though neither thought it well to impart them to the other. 
The kettle^ drams rolled, the trumpets sounded; and 
led by the old duke, Hildegardis richly attired, and 
rendered gUll more radiant by her own dazzling 
beautyf appeared under th^ arches of the golden bowCTf 
id bowed to the assembled company. Every knightly 
>ut low in return, and in almost all hearts the 
ose, that there was no man on earth who 
erv© a bride eo queenly. When Frode bowed, 
. to him as if the golden brightneEs of Aslanga's 
ited before him, and he felt proud and joyful 
mistresa deemed him worthy to be so often re- 
of her. 

nament began. At first the knights fought 
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witK blunted Bwords aad battle-axeSi tlien tbey TS3k^ 
lance in hand, man agaiast man» and at last they 
divided Into two equal parties., and a general encounter 
began ^ in which each was free to use sword or epear 
as be obose. 

Frode and Edwald bad gained the same adyantage 
over their antagonists, as had seemed probable to them 
both, when computing each his own etrength and that 
of his friend J and now a single trial with lances was 
to decide » to whom the highest prize of victory waa 
due. Before tbe coateat began, they rode slowly to- 
getber into the middle of the couiEe, consulting where 
tbey sbould each take their place. "Only keep your 
inspiring star erer in sight ,^^ said Frode, smiling, 
"the same gracious help will not be lacking to me." 
Edwald looked rouud astonished for the lady to whom 
bis friend seemed to allude | and Frode continued: "I 
have been wrong in concealing anything from you, but 
after the tournament you shall know everything. Now 
lay aside all unneceBsary thoughts, dear Eddy, and 
sit firmly on your saddle, for I tell you I shall run this 
couTKe with all my might because not only my honour 
is at stake, but the far higher honour of my lady." 
"Such is my purpose also," said Edwald, in a friendly 
tone. They shook hands, and rode to their places* 

At the sound of the trumpets, running with the 
swiftness of an arrow, they met together^ the lances 
ebivered with a crash , the horses stumbled, the knights, 
immoveable in their stirrupa, pulled them up, and 
trotted back to their places. 

When they prepared for a second course, Edwald's 
grey charger sEoned wildly and shyly; Frode's power- 
ful roan reared and pranced; it was evident tha& 
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the two noble animals Bkrunk fi^m a second hard en- 
counter; but their riders held them fa^t with epnr and 
bit, and at the repeated eound of the tnunpets, they 
again dashed forward. Vigorous and obedient, Edwald, 
who by one deep, ardent gaze at the beanty of his 
niietrese had impresaed it anew upon his soul, eiclainied 
aloud at the moment of encounter, '^BUdegardisI" and 
ao powerfully did his lance strike his yaliant adversary, 
that Erode was completely thrown back on his steed, only 
with difficulty keeping his seat in Ms saddle and scarcely 
holding- firm in his stirrups; while Edwald flew by un- 
shaken, lowering his spear to salute Hiidegardis as he 
passed her bower, and then amid the loud applause of the 
multitude, galloping to his place, ready for a third 
trial. Ah, even HUdegardis, taken by surprise , had 
greeted him blushingly and graciously, and he felt as 
if the intoxicating hlisfi of victory were already gained. 

But this, it was not yet; for the noble Frode, glow- 
ing with warlike shame, subdued agaan hia wild steed 
and chastised it with the sharp spur for its share in his 
past mischance. At the same time he whispered softly: 
"Dear^ beautitul lady, shew thyself to me visibly; — 
the honour of thy name is at stake," 

To aU the spectators it seemed as if a golden rosy- 
tinted snuimercloud were passing over the deep blue 
sky, but Frode beheld the heavenly countenance of Ms 
lady; he felt himself as if fanned by her golden hair, 
and exclaiming ^^Aslauga ,'^ he mshed to the encounter 
*B advereaiy, and Edwald was hurled firom his 
far upon the dusty plain. 
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EIGHTH CHAPTEH. 

Feode remained for a time perfectly motionleis, 
after the custom of kxtigbte, as if waiting to Bee whether 
anyone would dispaite the victory, and mounted on hia 
mailed eteed, lie looked almost like some lofty Btattte of 
brasB. The multitude aroimd stood in awe-struck sur- 
prise. But now when at length the shout of triumph 
huTBt forth, he made a sign witli his hand, and all were 
again silent. Then springing lightly from the saddle, 
he hastened to the spot where the fallen Edwald was 
striving to rise. He pressed him warmly to his heart, 
led his snow-white ateed up to him, and would not de- 
eist till the youth had allowed him to hold the etirrnps 
while he mounted. Then he sprang upon his own 
Bteed, and rode by Edwald's side towards the golden 
hower of Baldegardis, where with lowered spear and 
raised vizor, he thus spoke: 

"Fairest of all living women, I here bring you Ed- 
wald, your knightly lover, before whose lance and 
sword all the heroes of this tournament have been laid 
low, myself only excepted, and I can make no claim 
to the most glorious jewel that awaits the victor^ since, 
as the image on my breast-plate shews, I already serve 
another mistreas." 

The duke was preparing to advance to the two 
wamors, to lead them up to the golden bower, but a 
glance from Hildegardis restrained him, and with cheeks 
glowing with anger, she replied: 

I "Tlien Sir Erode, my Danish knight, yoa eerv^i 

Vn/Iim mid 6thtf Talet, \^ 
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yonr lady Imt ill , for it was just now that you opeoly 
called me the fairest of liTing wcmeii." 

**I did so^" replied Frode with a oonrteotts reverence, 

"because mj fair mistress belongs to the dead," 

A slight shudder passed through the assembly at 
these words, and through the heart of EQidegardis also^ 
but soon the anger of the maiden burgt forth again, all 
tbe more vehemently m the most glorioits and wonder- 
^1 knight that she knew, had scomod her for the sake 
of one who was dead, 

"I make known to all," she cned widi solemn 
earnestness, *'that by the decree of my imperial uncle, 
this hand caa belong to no vanquished knight, how- 
ever noble and renowned he may otherwise have shewn 
himself- As the victor at this tournament is bound to 
another service, this contest cannot affect me, and I 
depart hence as I came, — a free and tmbetrothed 
maiden." 

The duke seemed about to interpose, but ehe turned 
haughtily &om him, and left the golden bower. At 
the eame time a wild and unexpected gnst of wind tore 
down the green wreaths and garlands and carried them 
away in rustling confiision, and the people^ displeased 
at the pride of Hildegardis, fancied they saw in this 
an omen of punishment, and dispersed, muttering a 
scornful approval. 
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The two knights Lad jreturned to their apartments 
in deep silence, Wten thej arrived there^ Edwald un- 
armed laimself at once^ and placed all the pieces of hb 
beautiful ehining annoiir together^ with a careful and 
loving precision, almost as if he were tmymg Bome 
dear beloved one. Then he signed to his squires to 
leave the chamber, and taking his lute on his arm, he 
Bang the following song to its notes: 

*'WTiom dost t^oa lay in tins grsvn 

It Ig my pMaionatg, 

My joyfal will. 

Bleep calia, tbdti dead, within thj laelll 

Mj wither ad hope with thee miut dwelL" 

"Ton will make me angry with your lute," said 
Frode, "unless yon accustom it again to more joyful 
songg. It Is too good to be a passing-bell, and you are 
too good to toll it, I tell you, mj young hero, all 
will yet end gloriously." 

Edwald looked at him for a while with an expres- 
&ion of wonder, then he answered kindly: "Kay, dear 
Frode, if it displeases you, I will certainly not sing 
again," — He touehed however a few aad chords, 
wlijcb sounded infinitely sweet and tender. The 
KorlJiern knight was deeply touched^ and clasping him 
in hia arms^ he said: *'I)ear Eddy» sing, and speak, 
and do, whatever pleases you, it ah all always be plea- 
sant to me also. But you may well believe it, when I 
foretell to yoa not without a spirit of presage, that 
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yoTiT Borrow stall cbauge; wlietlier in deatli or life, 
know not, but a great and overpowerb^ joy awaits 

Firmly and cLeerMly, Edwald rose from Ms seat, 
seized powerfnlJy liis companion's arm, and walked 
with Hm tliTough the flowering garden in the balmy 
evening air. 

At this veiy hour, an old woman, mufiSed ftnd con- 
cealed by wraps, was conducted secretly to the apart- 
menta of the Lady Hildegardis, The stranger, who 
w^ dark and stranj^e to look at, had gathered around 
her for some time^ by various jnggling tricksj a part of 
the people returning home from the totLraament, but 
they had all at last dispersed in wild terror. Before 
this had taken placet ^^^ tirewoman of Hildegardis 
had hastened to her mistresa to entertain her with an 
account of the strange and merry tricks performed by 
the sallow-compleiioned woman, and the maidens of 
Hildegardifl' train, seeing their lady's agitation and 
wishing to banish her melancholy, bade the maid call 
the old woman hither- HUdegardiB acceded, hoping 
thus to divert the attention of her waiting'women from 
het^elf, and to be able to contemplate more quietly and 
earnestly, the various visions that passed before her 
mind. 

The messenger found the place already deaerted, 
and the old stranger alone in the midst^ laughing im^ 
moderately. When questioned ^ she did cot conceal 
that she had once assumed the form of an immense 
owlf and had declared to the spectators in a screeching 
tone that she was the devU^ upon which they had all 
rushed screaming to their homes. 

The tirewoman was frightened at the ugly jesti 
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and yet ah© did not ventm© to ask Hildegardia for 
fieeh orders, as &be had observed ber dii: content Bhe 
Batisfied hexsalf therefore with impreBsing upcm the 
old woman Trith inanj threatenings and promisea, that 
she should hohaye herself discreetly in the castle^ and 
she then conducted her thither hj private waja^ so that 
none of the people whom she had frightened, should 
oheeTvo her enter. 

The old woman now stood hefore Hildegardis, and 
althongh she made a low and humble salutation, she 
winked at her in a strangely intimate manner, as 
though there were some secret between them. The 
lady felt an iuYoluntary ahadder, and could not with- 
draw her gaze from the features of tJieugly conntenance, 
hateful as it was to her. The rest seemed in no wise 
to have satisfied the curiosity which had led them to 
desire to see the strange woman; for she performed 
only the most ordinary feats of jugglery, and recounted 
■well-known tales, making even the tirewoman feel 
weary and indifferent , and quite ashamed of her re- 
commendation. She stepped therefore away unnoticed, 
and Home of the maidens followed her example^ and as 
each withdrew, the old crone twisted her mouth into 
a smile, and repeated her ugly confidential wink to- 
wards the lady. Hildegardia could not understand 
what attracted her in the jests and atoriea of iJie sallow 
old woman; but so it was; in all her life, ehe had 
never listened bo attentively to the words of anyona 
K The old woman went on relating, and the night grew 
^1 dark outside, hut the attendants who still remained 
H with Hildegardis, had fallen into a deep sleep, and 
^1 h£id lighted none of the wax tapers in the apartment. 
^^ Presently, in the gloomy twilight ^ ths, d^axV ^M^ 
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woman rose from tLe little seat, wHch had been 
place hitherto, and, as if ehe now felt herself thoroughly 
at home^ approached HildegardiB, half stupefied as she 
was with terror, placed herself beside her on the purple 
couch, and embracing her with hateful caresses^ and 
with her long and withered arms, whispered a few 
words in her ear. It seemed to the lady, aa if she 
uttered the names of Frode and Edwald, and then she 
heard the sound of a flute, which in its cleai and 
silvery cadences, seemed to lull her into slumber; — it 
is true she could move her limbs, hut onlj to follow 
the Hounds, which floated round the ngly form of the 
old woman, like a veil of silver net-work. And then 
the old woman glided from the room and Hildegardis 
followed her, passing' among all her eleepiug maidens, 
and singing softly &§ she went; *' Maidens, maidens ^ I 
wander by night." 

Outside the castle, stood the gigantic Bohemii 
knight with his squirfts and grooms. He placed 
heavy bag of gold on the old crone's shoulders, so 
heavy that she Hank to the ground, half whimpering, 
half laughing-, he then lifted the dreaming Hildegardis 
on his charger, and trotted silently away with her into 
♦>"» ever deepening night 
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in noble knights and lords, all ye who yesteitlay 

dtly contended for the prine of victory and for the 

the beautiful Hildegardis! Up! TJpt saddle 

as and to the rescue I The fair Hildegardis is 

1" 
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Sucli was tlie proclamation of many a lierald tliTOUgli 
caatlfl and town, in tbe early morning of the following 
day, and on all sides might be seen clouds of dnst 
from kjiighta and noble si^uires, as thej galloped along 
the roada, by which eo lately in the GTeniiig light, 
Hildegardis had proudly and silently watched the ap- 
proach of her suitore. 

Two of them, well-known to ns, still remained 1H' 
eeparably together » but they knew as little as others 
whether th&j were taking the right direction ^ for how 
and when tk6 honoured lady could have disappeared 
from her apartments, remained a fearfiil and impenetrable 
secret to the whole castle. 

Edwald and Frode rode on, go long as the sun 
moved over their heads, unwearied as he; now however, 
when he sank in the waters of the river, they thought 
to win the prize from him, and they once more spurred 
on their weary horses, but the noble animals staggered 
and panted, and their riders were obliged to give tliem 
some refi^shment on a grassy meadow. Secure of 
bringing them back at the first call, the knights 
took off bit and curb, so that they might enjoy the 
pasture and the fresh waters of the Maine ,^ while they 
themselves rested under the branches of a neighbouring 
grove of alders. 

Deep in the cool dark shade, there gleamed as it 
were a clear but sparkliBg light, checking Frode's 
words, who was just beginmng to tell Ma friend the 
story of his knightly service to hia noble mistress As- 
lauga; a story which had been withheld hitherto, first 
by Edwald's sadness, and afterwards by his impatience 
to start on the journey. Ahl well did Prode know 
that gentle golden light! — "Let us follow it, lii^i;' 
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said he sofilj, **aiid we will leaye tKe horsea m^an while 
to their pastnie and refreshment'* Edwald silently 
obeyed the advice of hl^ eommde in aims. A forebod- 
ing, half sweet, half fearfal, seemed to tell him that 
here lay the path, and indeed the only right path to 
Hildegardis. Once only, he said in amazement: "I 
have nerer seen the evening glow shine so exqnisitely 
npon the leaves.*" Frode smilingly shook his head, 
and they pnrsned in silence their secret path. 

When they emerged on the other side of the alder- 
grove, npon the Maine, which by a sudden tnm almost 
enclosed the grove, Edwald plainly saw that another 
glow than that of the evening light was shining on 
them, for the night had already spread dark and 
cloudy over the heavens, and the guiding gleam stood 



BtiU on the hanks of the rivex, 

np by it, so that a little wooded island 



The waves were lighted 



so tnat a little wooded island beight was 
visible in the middle of the stream, and a boat on the 
nearest side to them was fast hound to a stake. As 
they approached, however, the knights saw still morej 
they perceived a troop of horsemen, of strange and 
foreign appearance, all sleeping^ and in the midst of 
them^ slnmhering on ctishions, lay a female form in 
white attire, 

"HiMegardis!" mnrmnred Edwald to himself with 
a smile. And at the same time, drawing his sword, he 
held himself in readiness in case the robbers might 
awake, and signed to Frode to raise the sleep in g lady 
and to convey her to a place of safety. Bnt at the 
•e moment, something like an owl fluttered over the 
I host, and all started up with clashing arms and 
OllB cries. A wild unequal combat arose in the pro- 
ad darkness, for the beaming light bad dii^appoaredi 
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Frode and Edwald were eeparated in tlie crowd, and 
onlj at a distance lieard each otlier*s epirited war-cry j 
Hildegardis, startled from Ler magic slnmber, and not 
knowing whether she were waking or dreaming, fled 
with bewildered E oases, weeping bitterlj, into the deepest 
shades of the alder-gtove. 



ELEVENTH CHAPTEE. 

Frodb felt his arm growing weary, and the warm 
hlood was trickling from two wouads in hie shoulder. 
He wished to fall in snch a manner that he might rise 
np with honom* from his bloody grave before hia noblo 
mistress whom he served, and casting his shield hehind 
him, he grasped his sword-hilt with both hia hands, 
and rushed forward wHdly, with a loud war-cry^ agsiinst 
the terriHed enemy. He heard some voices exclaim: 
*VIt is the fury of the northern champions which la 
upon bam I It is the savage fury I" And the whole 
troop dispersed in alarm, while the exhausted hero re- 
mained alone in the darkness, wounded and suffering. 

Presently Asian ga's golden hair gleamed again in 
the alder-shade I and Prod©, wearily supporting himself 
on his sword, said: *^I do not think I am wounded to 
death, but should it come to that, oh beloved mistrese, 
wilt thou not stirely appear to me in all thy loveliness 
and glory?" A gentle "Yes" was breathed against 
his cheek, and the golden light vanished* 

But half fainting J Hildegardis now tottered forth 
from the copse, and said softly: *^In there, is the tep- 
rlhle and beautiful spectre of the north, out there ia 
the fightl Oh I whither shall I go?" 
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Tlien Frode stepped forward to sootKe her, and 
was on the point of epeaking maay a word of comfort 
to the affiig-htei maiden and to call for Edwald, when 
the rettun of the Bohemian warriors was announced by 
the clattering of their weapons and their wild shouts. 
Hastily, Frode led the maiden to the toat, pushed off 
from the shoret and rowed with all the effort hie failing 
powers could make, towards the island height, which 
he had hefore observed in the middle of the Btroam. 
But hia pursuerg had kindled torches, and waving them 
sparkling to and fro, they soon perceived the boat-, hy 
their light they saw that the dreaded Danish knight 
wag bleedings and gained fresh courage for purBuit, 
Even hefore Frode had reached the shore of the islandf 
he observed that a Bohemian was on the opposite side 
in another vessel, and soon after the greatest part of 
the enemy had emharkad and were rowing towards 
him. 

"Into the wood, fair maiden!" he whispered, as 
soon as he had helped Hildegardis to land. '^^Hide 
yourself there, while I endeavour to prevent the robbers 
from landing here." But cUngbg to his arm, Hilde- 
gardifl whispered in return: "Have I not seen that you 
are pale and bleeding? And do yon wish that I should 
perish with terror in these solitary and gloomy mazes? 
Ah I and if your northern gold-haired spectre were to 
appear again, and seat herself beside me! — Think 
you perhaps I do not see her now, gleaming ^ere be- 
tween the hushes?" "She gleams!" repeated Prode, 
and new strength and hope ran through everjr vein. 
He climbed the hill, following the beautiful glimmer 
of light, and though Hildegardis trembled at the 
sight, she readily went with her guide, whispering 
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Eoftl/ to him from time to time: "Oli Sir tniglit, mj 
noble, ironderfiil knight, do not leave me here alone.' 
It would hB mj death!" The knight, kindly soothing 
her, stepped ever onwards into die delk and the forest 
gloom, bearing already the sound of the Bohemians 
landing on the E^hore of tlie island. 

Suddenly he stood before a cave, thickly concealed 
hj bufihei, and here the gleam disappeared- "Here^ 
then I" he whispered, endeavouring to hold the branches 
asunder, to facilitate Hildegardis* entrance. She hesi- 
tated a moment and then Baid: "Suppose you were to 
let the branches close again behind me, and I were to 
be left in the cave alone mth spectres I Frodel Yon 
will surely follow me, — trembling, hunted child aa I 
am? Will you not?" So saying, she stepped tmst- 
fully beneath the branches, and the knight, who had 
intended remaining as a guard without^ followed her. 
Earnestly he Uetened through the stillness of the night, 
Hildegardis scarcely venturing to draw her breath. 
Presently the tread of an armed man was heard ap- 
proaching, nearer and nearer, till at length it was 
close before the entrance of the cave. Frode endea- 
vonj-ed In vain to firee himself from the trembling 
maiden- The branches at the entrance were already 
crackling and breaking, and Frode exclaimed with a 
sigh I "Shall I then fall, like a lurking fugitive, en- 
tangled in a woman^s garments? It is an evil end. 
But can I cast this half fainting maiden from me upon 
the dark hard earth? Perhaps into some abyss? No, 
come what will! thou, my lady Aslanga, thou kuowest 
that I die in honour!" 

** Frode I HildegardiBl" said a gentle, well-known 
voice at the entrance. And recognizing Edwald^ Froda 
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Imm (fcfl ladj tomzda Inn info lbs star-ligltt, sayinf i 
**SkB will & of terror m &■ deep catmiL I3 the 
MiMBf aesr?'* — ^'Most of them «n Ijing dead on the 
ahomi or ere twmnmng bleeiing tiiroGgli the wftred,*' 
npfied Edwvld. "Have ao care on thM point, and 
feft jtmnelf. Are you wotmded, desr Ftode?" — He 
tliefl proceeded to give kis astomahed bearers the short 
•ectytmi of hoir in the darkness he had been pressed 
as a Bohemian into their vessel; that on landings it 
b^ heen ea^y to him to throw the robbers completelj 
into confasioii, thinking as they did that they were at- 
tacked by one of their own party, and considering them- 
selves bewitched. **They began at last to fall on each 
other," Baid Edwald, as he ended his story, "and we 
have only now to wait till morning, to condnct the 
lady home. For if any of the owl-sqnadron are still 
waudertng about, they will doubtless hide themselves 
from the light of day." — During hia relation, he had 
been ikilfully and carefaUy preparing a conch of moss 
and twigs for Hildegardifl; and when the wearied 
maiden, with many a gentle word of gradtnde, had 
HUnk into a slumber, he began to bind np hia Mend's 
wounds as well aa the darkness would allow. 

During this serious task, with the tall dark treea 
rustling overhead, and the rippling stream in the dis- 
tance^ Frode in a low voice informed his brother-in- 
arms who was the mistress to whose service he was 
bound. Edwald listened very thoughtfully, but at 
he said tenderly: "Believe me, the noble princess 
Otgft would not reproach you, if you linked your- 
in faithful love to this earthly beauty. Ah! even 
, highly gifted and happy knight, you are doubt- 
a bright vision in the dreams of HildegardisI I 
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will not stand in your way witli my vaiu melies^ it 
IB plainly evident tiat she can never love mc. I will 
therefore this very day set ont for the war winch bo 
many brave knights of Germany are waging in heathen 
Prussia^ and the black cross, which is tbeir badge as 
warriors of the Church, I will bind to my beating heart 
m its best remedy. And yoii^ dear Frode, take the 
fair hand which yon have won in fight, and lead a 
Ufe of surpassing happiness and joy." 

"Edwald/' said Erode very gravely^ "thia is" the 
first time that I ever heard a word from your lips 
which an honest knight could not put into effect- Do 
as you will towards the fair and haughty Hildegardis, 
but Aslanga remains myimatress, and I desire no other 
in life or in death," 

The youth was silent at these stern words, and 
looked abashed* and both watched through the night 
In serious thought, without any further conversation 
between them. 



TWELFTH CHAPTER, 



On the following morning, when the early buh 
shone brightly and einilingly over the fertile plains 
around the castle of Hildegardis^ the watchman in his 
tower blew a joy fill blast from his silver homj for 
with hia falcon eye he had distinguished far in the 
distance his beautiful mistress as she emerged from 
the forest between her two deliverers. And from 
caatle and town and village there came forth many a 
rejoicing train to certify with their eyes the happy 
tidings. 
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midegai'ciis turned to Edwald with eyes b&dewed 
with teatB, and eaid: "Were it not for you, young 
hero, all these might have Bought long and vainly ere 
they had found me or had tracked the noble Frode, 
who nndonbtedly wonld now he lying stiff and silent^ 
a mangled coipse in that gloomy cavern." 

Edwald bowed lowly, bnt persisted in his wonted 
silence; indeed it seemed as if an nnufinal grief re- 
pressed the pleasant smile which nsually met every 
pleasant word with childlike eweetnesa* 

The duke, the guardian of Hildegaxdie^ had in the 
great joy of his heart prepared a splendid banquet, 
and had invited all the knights and ladies present to 
attend it. Whilst Frode and Edwald, in brilliant 
magnificence, were ascending the steps close behind 
tlieir reacned lady, Edwald said fioftly to his friend; 
"Noble steadfast hero, jou can never love ma moreP* 
And when Frode looked at him with astonishment, he 
continued: **Thns it is when children take it into their 
head to eoansel heroes, however well they may mean 
it I have grievously sinned against you, and against 
your noble mistress, the Lady Aslanga, still more." 
"Because yon would have gladly plucked the flower 
of your own garden to gladden mine I" said Frode; 
"no, you are now as ever my gentle brother-in-arms, 
dear Eddy, and you have perhaps become still dearer 
to me." 

Edwald smiled again, silently happy, like a flower 
after the morning showers in May. 

Hildegardis glanced mSldly and kindly at hiio , and 
often conversed graciously with him, while, on th^ 
other hand, a reverential awe seemed since the previoES 
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day to separate her from Frode, But Edwald alBO 
was maeb altered. However modestly and gladly 
h© welcomed the favour of his mistresa, it yet seemed 
as if some barrier interverted betwe<jn them, forbidding 
him to entertaiii eveti the most distant hope of success- 
ftd love. 

It happened that a noble count from the emperor's 
court was announced, who^ being despatched on an 
important mission, wished to pay his respects to the 
Lady Hildegardis as he passed by. She received him 
gladly, and as soon as the first salntations were overj 
he said, looking at her and Edwald: "I know not, but 
perhaps my good fortune may hare brought me hither 
to a very happy festivity? It would be most joyful 
tidings to the eBaperor, my master." Hildegardis and 
Edwald looked heautifiil in their blushing confusion; 
and the count, at once perceiving that he had been 
over-haBty, bowed low to the young knight, and said: 
''Pardon me, noble Duke Edwald, for my indiscretion, 
but I know the wish of my sovereign; and the hope 
of aeeing it already accomplished prompted my tongue 
to speak." All eyes were turned inquiringly upon the 
young hero, who answered with graceful embarrass- 
ment: "It is true; the emperor, during my last visit 
to his court, raised me in his in&nite favour to the 
rank of doke. It was my good fortune that in an 
encomiter, some of the enemy*s horse, who had dared 
to attack the sacred person of the emperor, fled at my 
approach." The count then, at the request of HOde- 
gardis, related the heroic deed in detail, and it ap- 
peared that Edwald had not only saved the emperor 
from the moet threatening danger, but also, with the 
cool and bold mind of a general, had soon after 
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gained the decisive victory wliicli Lad terminated tlie 
war, 

Surpriee at first sealed every lip^ and even before 
congratnlaticmB could be espressed, HildegardiH turned 
towards Edwald, and said in a low tone, whidi haw- 
ever in the silence was audible to all: "The noble 
cotmt has expressed tbe wish of my imperial nnele; 
and I will conceal it no longer, that tbe wieb of my 
own heart is the same -!— I am Duke Edwald's bride.'* 
So saying, she held out to bim ber fair right hand, 
and all present only waited for him to take it, before 
they burst forth in a loud ehout of congratnlatioix. 
But Edwald did not do as they had expected; sinking 
down on one knee before bis mistress, he said; "God 
forbid that the honourable Hildegardis should ever 
retract a word solemnly spoken before knights and 
dames. To no vanquished knight, yon eaid, might 
the baud of the emperor's niece belongj and there 
stands Frode , the noble Danish knigbt» my conqueror/' 

Hildegardis turned tremblingly away, with a slight 
blush, and hid her eyes; and as Edwald rose, it 
seemed as if a tear were trickling down bis cheek. 

Clattering In his armour, Frode strode into the 
middle of the hall^ exclaiming: "I declare my late 
victory over Duke Edwald to have been the mere 
chance of fortune^ and I challenge tbe knightly hero 
to meet me to-morrow once again in the lista." And 
as he spoke, be threw his brazen gauntlet ringing on 
the floor. 

But Edwald moved not to take it np. A glow of 
crimson auger overspread his cheeks, and bis eyes 
sparkled with indignation, bo that his friend would 
scarcely have recognized Mm. After a pause of so mo 
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minutes, lio said: "NoLle knight, Sir Erode, if I have 
ever offended you, we are now even. How dare yon, 
a hero gloriously wounded with two sword-strokes, 
challenge a eoand man to meet you in the Heta to- 
morrow^ unless you despise him?" 

"Pardon me, Duke," replied Frode, somewhat 
ahashedj but very cheerfully. *'I have apoken too 
holdly, I will Bummon you when I am completely 
cured." 

Edwald then took np the gauntlet gladly, and 
again knelt before Hildegardis , who, with averted face, 
gave him her hand to kiss ; then taking the arm of hia 
noble Danish fiiend, he walked out of the hall. 



THIRTEENTH CHAPTER. 



Whilb Frode^H wounda were healing, Edwald 
would wander Bometimes, when everything wag wrapt 
iu the deep calm of evening, on the flowery terraces 
under the windows of Hildegardis, singmg graceful 
little songs. Among others he sang the following; 

"Heal fart, y* iLaro-wotuida I 
Be atroag qqcq more, bnire knlgpht] 
Oh tarry not too looa I 
Tq mofit me tn the flghtl" 

But that one, which the maidens in the castle liked 
best to aing after hlm^ was ^is: 
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** I would that I were IjtDg^ 
Bj tDTB.0 hero sl&lal 
I tronld tbal lof e'a loft ft^bln; 

Oft] lad ma to life again J 
1 would I wore podSflsalDj^ 
ItnpdilHl wealtkand jHSworl 
TM^ine and other IWm. 
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1 wDutd vaj *bspi wera praaBlng 

In B«ma VvUd wa#dl!iiid bOwiOrl 
I womd I wfliQ VI ftnGbarlta, 

Or a. fiqnlrfl In Toytl tratn; 
Or tbat I wera tliat lioDoured knight 

Wlioso flult wora not la thIoI" 

It was perhaps the longest eong which Edwald had 
erer snug in all lus life. 

At this time J it happened that a man who was 
considered very wise^ and who filled the office of 
eecretary with the old duke, the guardian of Hilde- 
gardia, went to the two knightly Mends, to make, as 
he said, a humble propOBal to them. 

The matter^ briefly stated, was this — that as 
Frode could not possibly gain any advantage from the 
victory, he might in the approaching combat contrive to 
fall from his horse, and in this way secure the lady 
for his comrade f at the same time fulfilling the wish 
of Ms imperial majesty which would hereafter be sure 
to he gratefully acknowledged in various ways. 

The two friends at first laughed heartily at this 
proposal, and then Frode turned gravely towards the 
secretary and said: **My friend, if the old dnke knew 
of thy folly, he would, it is to be hoped, drive thee 
from his service, for thus talking of the emperor. This 
one little saying yon had better learn hy heart; 

Wlien Drat the knt^ tit Idd fi&ddle pirest, 
Tbou iherQ wm no more talk of Jeat; 
WTien lance moata laocQ In dtsadlj fray, 
Thft world htia Htilo laft to eaj. 
A^tl tbe fetitiw who rantcrcj to tati^i^tMei 
Tko clunou lto ke ytVl lose hii ma6. 

Good-night, dear sir; and yon may rest assured 
that when Edwald and I meet each other, it wiU be 
with all our heart and strength.'* 
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The secretary bistened ont of tlie room, tad ev^ 
on the next manung looked aniisually pale. 



POUETEEXTH CHAPTKS. 

Soon after this^ Frode had recovered from hii 
wonndBj the course was prepared as before, only it was 
crowded by a etiU greater number of epectatori ; and in 
the freshness of a dewy morning, the two heroes rode 
Bolemnly together to the combat, 

"Beloved Edwaldj" said Frode Boftlj as they went 
along, "compose yonrsdf beforehand, for also to-day 
the victory cannot he yonrs. On yonder roee-colonred 
clond, Aslanga rests." 

"It may be so," replied Edwald q^nietly Hmilingj 
**bat under that labyrinth of golden arches shines 
HildegardiB, and to-day she has not been waited for." 

The knights took their places, the trumpeta 
Bonnded, and the coiirse began. Frode'a prophecy 
seemed about to be fulfilled, for Edwald staggered so 
beneath his stroke, that he dropped his bridle; bnt 
seizing the mane with both hands, he recovered his 
balance, while bis wild and snow-white eteed bore him 
across the coarse at a fnrions pace. Hildegardis too 
seemed to shrink at this sight , bnt the yonth at length 
reined in his horse, and the aecond couiBewafl begun. 

Erode shot like lightning across the plain, and the 

suceess of the young dnke seemed hopeless. But in 

the encounter, the horse of the bold Dane reared and 

I plunged, the rider staggered, his thrust passed harm- 

^K leu by, and both steed and knight fell clashing over 
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c«di litb» be^ire Edwald'a stewlfivt apear, and 1^ «■ 
if ftafinad 1900 tlie field, 

Edwftld sow did, aa Frode bad done before. In 
aeetaimiGd witb chivalric custom^ be remaned for a 
wlnle upon the spot, as if waitmg to see if any adver- 
faiy would dispute his rictoiy*, then be sprang horn 
bli horse , and flew to the help of his fallen &iend. 

Eagerlj he Ubom-ed to draw him from the 
weight of his horse-, and Frode soon reTiringf aided 
in extricating himself, ^nd. raised Ms charger also. 
Then be lifted cp his vizor and Bmiled kindly at his 
conqueror, thoiigh his faee was deadly pale. The 
viGtot bowed humbly, almost bashfully, and said: 
**Yoat my knight f overthrown! And by me I I do 
not understand it!" "It was her own will," answered 
Frode, smiling: "Come up now to your lovely bride.*' 

Loudly shouted the multitude around, the dames and 
thekiiigbta bowed low as the old duke led forward the 
haiidflome bridal pair, and they both at his bidding 
embraced each other, with many blushes, beneath the 
leafy garlands of the golden bower- 

That very day they were solemnly united in the 
eastle ohapel, at Frode'a urgent request A journey 
into a far distant land, be said, lay before him, and 
be wished to be present at the marriage of his friend 
before he left 
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Tau torches were burning brightly in the vaulted 
halls of the castle; Hildegardis had just lefl her hus- 
baud's arm to begin a dance of honour with the aged 
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dukSf when Edwald beckoned to his knlghtlj comrade, 
and both passed out together into the moonlit c«^tle- 
gardeiL 

"Ah Frode, my noble, glorioug liero," exclaimed 
Edwald after a short eileace, "were yoa ouljas happy 
as I ami But joar ejea rest seriouBly and thoTight- 
fuUy on the ground, or glow with an almost impatient 
glance np wards. It wonld be tenible if you really 
cherished a secret wish in your heart to wed Hilde- 
gardie, and I, a foolish child, favoored so mysteri- 
ou^ly, fitood in your wayl" 

*'Be q^uiet, Eddy," eaid the Banish hero with a 
emUe* "On my knightly word, my thoughts and 
longings concern not your fair Hildegardls. Brighter 
than ever, Aslauga^s golden image shines within my 
heart. Listen to me, and I will tell yon: 

"Just as we met together in the course — oh! 
that I bad words to express to you all that happened! 
— I was enwrapped, encircled, and dazzled by As- 
lauga'e golden hair, ia which I suddenly floated — 
my noble steed too must have seen the apparition, 
for I felt him start and rear under me. I saw you no 
more, I saw the world no more; Aslanga's angelic face 
was alone quite close before me, smiling, and blooming 
lite a flower in a sea of sunlight in which it was 
bathed. My seuscs failed me- It was only when you 
extricated me from beneath my horse that I returned 
to consciousness, and I knew to my great joy that 
her own gracions will had struck me to the ground. 
I felt, however, a strange weariness, far more than 
the mere consequence of my fall^ and at the same time 
it seemed to me as if very shortly my mistress wonld 
Bend me on a distant mission. L ta&lftn,^^ \.ci x^^qh.^ 
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myself in mj cbamber, and a deep Bleep at once ayer- 
came me^ 

"Then Afllanga appeared to me in a dieam» royally 
adorned as ever^ placed heraelf at the head of my 
conch, and said; 'Hastea to attire thyself in all the 
Bplendonr of thy silver armonr, for thon art not only 
a wedding'gneat, thou art also the — ' 

"And before she had fimahed speaking , my dream 
melted, as it were^ away, and I felt urgent to follow 
her gentle command , and was fnU of joy. But now, 
in the midgt of the festival itself, I seem to myself 
lonely aa I have never felt in my life^ and I cannot 
cease thinking what the nnfinished words of mj mis- 
tress really intended to annonnce." 

"Yott are of a far nobler mind, Frode, than I," 
eaid Edwald, after a short silence; ''and I cannot, 
therefore soar with you into your joys. Tell me 
though, has it never awakened a deep pang withm 
you, that you serve a mistress so distant from yon — 
Blast a mistresB for the most part ever invisible to 
yon?" 

"No, Edwald; not so," replied Frode, with a coun- 
tenance radiant with happiness. "I know well that 
she does not disdain my service, and I am at times 
vouchsafed a vision of her. Oh I I am indeed a happy 
knight and minstrel I" 

"And yet your silence to-day, your sad lon^ngs? — ** 

"Not sad, dear Eddy; only so fervent, so deep 
within my heart, and bo strangely myeterions. But 
this, like everything I feel, springs from these very 
words and commands of Aslanga; how can it then he 
anything hut heantiM and tending to a high and j ' 
lions aim?" 



A squire, wHo bad beea despatclied to ibein, an* 
nounced tliat ttej were awaiting ths princely bridfe- 
groom for the torch-dance^ and Edwald begged bia 
fiiend, aa they went, to take bis place in the eolemu 
dance, immediately behind himself and Hildegardis, 
Frode assented with a friendly nod. 



SIXTEENTH CHAPTER. 

Tbe horns and hantboye had already given forth 
their solemn Bound; Edwald hastened to offer his hand 
to his fair bride^ and m he advanced with her into the 
centre of the splendid hall, Frode invited a noble 
lady who stood next him, but without farther observing 
her, to he his partner in the torch-dance, and he led her 
to the next place behind the wedded pair. 

But how did he feel, when a light began to beam 
&om his companion, a light bo bright that his own 
torch was pale beside iti He ecaicely ventured In sweet 
and trembUng hope to cast a glance at the lady, and 
when be at lengtli did bo, his boldest desires and long^ 
ing were fulfilled. Adorned with a glittering bridal 
crown Bet with emeralds, Aslauga danced in solemn 
loveliness by his side, and beamed on him from the 
iminy light of her golden hair, with a heavenly and 
enchanting air. 

The aBtoniehed epectatoiB could not turn their eyes 
from the mysterious pair: — the hero in his bright 
silver armour, with his torch uplifted^ moving with a 
measured step , and with a serious and yet joyful mien, 
as though he were engaged in some deep and secret 
eeiromonyi the lady by his side, tioatb^ rafiher than. 
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Amamigt emittiiig Hgbt from her goUen liair, so (haX 
oub migbl almost have imagined that day was shining 
ill the night, and whea aa eje could reach her fece 
throogh all the rich gHmmef that sorrooiided it^ the 
I nmpeakahly sweet smile upon the featnres, delighted 
lieart and sense. 

Toirardfi the end of the dance^ she bowed graciously 
to Frode , aad whisper<&d to him with an air of confi- 
dence « and with the last sonnd of the horns and haut- 
bojB, she had vaniBhed, 

None of the moat cariaas of the company had the 
eourage to question the Danish knight about his partner, 
and Hildegardia did not seem to have perceived the 
etraoger's presence, Bnt shortly before the close of 
the feBtival, Edwald approached his friend, and asked in 
a low tone: "was it—?'' "Yes, dear yonth/^ answered 
Frode J "your wedding- dance has been brightened by 
the presence of the noblest beauty to be seen in any 
land. Ahi and if I have rightly heard her whispers, 
you will never more Bee me stand sighing and gazing 
on the ground. But I scarcely venture to hope it 
Now, good night, dear Eddy, good night Aa soon 
as I may, you shall hear everything." 



I 



SEYENTEENTH CHAPTEE. 

The light and happy dreams of morning were still 
*ing before Edwald, and it seemed to him as if a 
it sunbeam were playing round his head. He re- 
hered Aslauga; but it was not she, it was Frode^ 
ae helmet of golden locks now glittered no less 
fhtly than his lady's flowing hajr, "Ah I" thought 
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Edwald in his dream, "how beautiful haa mj dlear 
comrade-in-arms become I*' And Erode said to bim: 
'^I will Bing Boraetbing to you^ Eddy^ softly, so softly, 
Uiat it may not airaken HildGgardis. Listen to me: 

Tbstb, wtLore tba knigbt In alumber Ia/. 
Holding la kei HDow-w]i];e hAnd^ 
A pl&ptblnirT l^^O tl Q^qnllt bond; 
And ronnd tb^na liotb aj & olrcling zone, 
Bhfl twined It, iiagiDg i — 'wo ar^ ona/ 
Tii9 worli lay dajfk and draary round, 
A' Hb€ raised blin llffllesa ^m the groiuid. 
Atti ha itood Is a garden^ fat; to tbfi oyes, 
And the aiiEels c*lle4 It Paradlao," 

"You have never sung bo sweetly in your life;" 
aaid the balf-dreaming^ youth. 

*'That may well be, Eddy 5" said Prode with a 
smile, and disappeared. But Ed wold went on dreaming, 
and many other visions passed before bim, all of a 
very pleasing kind, although he could not recall them 
to mind, when he opened his eyes, smUiDgly, on the 
following morning. Frode alone and his wonderful 
song stood clearly in his memory. He now well knew 
that his friend was dead, but be could feel no sorrow, 
eonsclous as be was that the pure spirit of the hero and 
minstrel could alone End its true joy in the garden 
of Paradise^ and in blissful intercourse with the 
noble spirits of antiquity. Softly he glided from die 
slumbering Hildegardia to the chamber of the dead- 
He lay upon his bod of rest, almost as beautiful as he 
had appeared in the dream ^ and the golden helmet on 
bia head waa entwined with a wonderfully aliining lock 
of hair. Then Edwald made a fair and sheltered grave 
in consecrated ground, summoned the chaplain of the 
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cMUe, nd with bb lidp, bod kk bdoved TndB 
wtthni itm 

He came iMidlL, jut at BUdegaidii evoke, and 
wben, astonidud at hit chaatHwwl joj, aha fanmblj 
asked kim, where ke had been ao earbp, he repfied 
imfliiiglj: **I hare just buried injr deaify-lored iVode, 
idio, tlds very nig^, has gone to his golden-haired 
mistresB." Then he ttdd Hild^gaidis the whole stoiy of 
Aslatiga*s kmght, and he lived on in cahn nndistnrbed 
happiness, though for a time somewhat more silent than 
before. 

He was often to be fomid sitting on the graye of 
his friend, singing the following song to his Inte: 

How daoee tlie glad tkreac^ 
To eelMdal «»«, 
Li froTM thmt ue gold«B bri|^! 

8«ad to tu from on Ugli, 
YoachMfi* lu from the d^, 
ICsBj a hoBTenlj ^oun, 
Manjablaneddiwrn, 
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FIRST CHAPTER. 

Is tie high caatl© of DronCheim, many northern 
knights were assembled to hold conncil for the welfare 
of the realm, and were now cajonsmg merrily together 
far into the night, around the hnge Btoue table in the 
vaulted and echoing hall. 

The rising storm drove the anow wildly againet the 
rattling windows, all the oaken panels of the doors 
groaned, the massive locks ahook, and the castle-clock 
after much preliminary noise, struck the hour of one. 

Just then, a boyi pale as death, with disordered 
hair and closed eyes, rushed into the hall uttering a 
scream of terror. Ke stopped behind the ornamented 
seat of the mighty knight Bi5m^ clung to the glittering 
hero with both hia hands, and cried with a piercing 
Toiee: "Knight and Father 1 Father and Knight I Death 
and someone else are close behind me I" — 

A fearful fltillness lay freezingly over the whole 
assembly; save that the boy continued screaming the 
terrible words. 

But an old trooper, one of the knight BiSm'e nn- 
merous retainers, EUmamed Rolf the good, stepped 
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fortli towardB the wailiuf cbild} took him m his 
and saog as if in prayer; 

'^Helpf Father mloflf 
TTilacMldofTtliiel" 

The boy, as if dreandiig, at once loosened his hold 
of the great kiught Biom, and Bolf iJie good bore him 
like a feather out of the hall, though the hot tears were 
Btill falling, and there was a contmned gentle murmur. 

The lords and knights looked at each ol^er in 
amazement 

Presently the mighty Biorn, with a wild and fierce 
laugh, said: "Do not allow yourselves to be misled 
by the fancies of a hoy. He is my only son, and be 
has gone on in this way since he was five years old; 
be is now twelve ^ I am well accustomed to it there- 
fore^ though at first it made me alao rather uneasy. It 
only happens once every year, and always about this 
time* But pardon me, for having expended so many^ 
words on mj poor Sintram, and start some subject more 
worthy of our discourse." 

There was again a silence. Then here and there 
a singie voice began falteringly and softly to renew the 
broken thread of conversation, but without soccess. 
Two of the youngest and merrieBt knights began a 
roundelay; but the storm howled and whistled and 
raged so strangely, that this also was soon interrupted. 

Then they all sat silent and almost motionless in 
the lofty hall; the lamp flickered dimly jfrom the vaulted 
•f^of; the whole knightly assembly were like pale life^ 

images, dreaeed up in gigantic armour. 

Then the chaplain of the castle of Drontheim aroae» 

ke was the only ecclesiafltic in the whole knightl;f 
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circle, — and said: "Dear 31r Biom, once again, our 
attention BaB been directed to you and yoiir eon in a 
wonderfttl maoner, decre6d most surely bj God, Ton 
see, that we cannot divert our minds from the circnm' 
stance, and yon would do better to tell us exactly what 
you know of your boy'fl wonderful condition. Possibly 
the solemn account, which I anticipate, might he sa- 
lutary for this GO me what wild assembly." 

Knight Bi5m looked with displeasure at the priest, 
and replied: "Sir chaplain, you have more share in 
the history, than either you or I could desire. Let ua 
not impose so sad a tale oo. these merey Norwegian 
warriors." 

The chaplain however approached nearer the knight, 
and with aa air of great firmness, but in a gentle tone, 
eaid: "Dear Sir, hitherto it rested with you and with 
you alone, to relate or not to relate the story ^ now, 
since you have so strangely alluded to my share in 
your son*& misfortune, I mtist positively demand of you 
that you will inform us word for word, how it has 
all happened. My honour requires it, and this you 
will see as plainly as I do myself.^* 

Sternly but a&Gentingly, Biora bowed his haughty 
head, and began the following narration! 

'*It is seven years ago, eince I was keeping the 
ChristmaB festival with all my assembled retainers, 
l^ere are many ancient venerable customs, which have 
been transmitted to us as a heritage from our great 
ancestora; aa, for inatance, that of placing on the board 
a beautiful golden boar, and making all sorts of ch> 
Tabic and merry promises upon it. The chaplain here, 
who at that time used frequently to visit me, was 
never a great friend to these remnants of the old 
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Leathen ages. 3a eh men ^^ he were not held in high 
importance in those olden times." 

"Mj eiEcellent predecessors," intetrnpted the chap- 
lain, "adhered to God more than to the world, and by 
God they were held in eateem. In this manner they 
convertod your ancestors, and if I can be of similar 
service to you, even yonr lidicnle will not affect mj 
heart" 

With a look still darker^ and an air of sMgrj dread, 
the knight continued: "Yea^ yes; promises resting on 
some invisible Power, and threats tool And so we 
suffer to he taken from us, the good which lb visible 
and certain 1 — At that time, ah then indeed, I Btill had 
snchl — Strange I — Sometimes it comes before me as 
if it were centnnes ago, and as if I were some old man 
who had outlived everything, so fearfiiUy is every- 
thing changed. But now 1 bethink me^ the greater 
part of this noble Eonnd Table have visited me in my 
days of happiness, and have known Verena, my lovely 
wife — " 

He pressed his hands before his face, and it seemed 
as though he wept The storm had ceased j soft moon- 
beams shone throngh the windows, and played as if 
with kindly and careasing touch around Bitim's wild 
figure. 

Suddenly be rose, so that his armonr clattered fear- 
ftdly^ and he cried out with a thundering Toice: "Shall 
I tnm monk perhaps , as she has become a nun? I^o, 
crafty Chaplain; your webs are too thin to catch flies 
of my Hortl " 

"I know nothing of webgf eaid the reverend man. 
"Honestly and openly I have placed Heaven and Hell 
before yon during six yearaj and yon consented to the 
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step wlilch tlie pious Vereua took. But how all ihiB ia 
connected with your boe's sufferings, I do not know, 
and I wait your narration," 

"Tou may wait long enough 1" said Bifirn, with an 
angry laugh. "Sooner Bball — " 

"Swear not I" said the chaplain in a tone of com- 
mand ^ and with eyes that flashed fearfully. 

** Hurra I" eiclaimed BiSrn m wild affright, "Hur- 
ra! Death and his companions are loose 1" And he 
dashed out of the chamber in a fury, down the steps ^ 
and outside the rongh and terrible notes of hie horn 
gare a Bummons to hb retainers, who soon afterwards 
were heard galloping away over the &ozen court-yard. 

The knights diBpersed silently and almost fear^Uy, 
and the chaplain remained alone at the huge stone 
table^ praying. 



SECOND CHAPTER. 

After eome time, Eolf the Good returned elowly 
and softly, and stood with amazement at finding the 
hall deserted. In the remote chamher, in which he 
had been quieting the child, he had beard nothing of 
the knight^s wild departure. The chaplain informed 
him of what had occurred, and then said: 

"But, dear Kolf, I should Kke to ask you about 
the strange words with which you again lulled poor 
Sintram to rest They sounded so pious, and no doubt 

rwere so, and yet I did not understand them: 

mid^ and etfm TatM. 15 
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"Keverend Sir/' replied Rolf. **Erom my very 
cluIdliiLOodf I remember th&t none of the beaatifol stories 
in the gospel has taken each powexM hold upon me, 
as that one in which the disciples were not able to 
heal the child possessed with a derilf and the Savionr 
at length came down from the monntain where he had 
been transfignred, and tore asnnder the bonds where- 
with the evil spirit had held the nnhappy child &st 
botmd. It alwstjs seemed to me as if I mnst have 
known and cared for that boy, and have been his plaj' 
fellow in daje of health. And when I grew into years, 
the disctress of the father on account of bis Itmatic son, 
lay heavy on my heart. All this must have been a 
Bort of foreboding of our poor Lord Sintram^ whom I 
love like my own child, and now my heart oftentimea 
gives vent to the words of the weeping father in the 
Goapeh *Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief ;' and 
flomething similar I may have snug or prayed to-day 
in my anxiety. Dear reverend Sir, all eeems dark to 
my mind sometimea^ when I consider how one fearful 
imprecation of the father can bo cleave to that poor 
chUd, bat, thank God I my faith and my hope are 
filed above." 

"Dear Eolf," said the holy man, "I can only partly 
nnderstand aU that you Bay of the poor Sintram, for I 
aM ignorant when and how this affliction befell him- 
If your lips are bound by no oath, nor solemn word, 
tell me aU that is connected with it«^^ 

"Gladly," replied Eolf. "I have long desired to 
do so. But you have been almost entirely separated 
from U8. Just now I dare not leave my sleeping young 
master any longer alone, and to-morrow^ ae early as 
pofisibie, I must take him to hiB father. Will yon 
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FperhapB, dear Sir^ come witli me to our poor Sia- 
'tram?" 

The cliaplain at once took tip tte small lamp wHcli 
Eolf had brought with him, and they went together 
through the long vaulted passages. 

In the email remote chamber, they found the poor 
boy fast asleep* The light of the lamp fell Btrangely 
on his pallid features. The chaplain stood for some 
time gazing at him thoughtfully, and at last he gaid; 

"It ia true, from his birth he has had sharp and 
strongly marked features, but now tiiey look almost 
fearfally bo for each a child. And yet one must have 
a kindly feeling towards him, as he liea sleeping there 
so fionndly^ whether one will or not'* 

"Quite BO, reverend Sir," replied Eolf; and it waa 
evident how his whole heart rejoiced, when any word 
was uttered in favour of his dear young lord. He then 
placed the light so that it could not digtorb the boy, and 
conducting the holy father to a comfortable seat, he 
took his place opposite to him, and began to ipeak aa 
follows : 

*'At that Christmas feast, of which my lord was 
talking to yon, there was a great deal of dlficooree be- 
tween him and his retainers* with regard to the German 
■ merchants, and how the increasing pride and power of 
the trading towns was to be kept down. Then Biom 
stretched out Ms hand npon that impiouB golden boar, 
and swore to put to death without mercy every German 
H trader, whom fate, in what way soever, might cast 
jf alive into his power. 

"The gentle Verena turned pale, and would have 
interposed, but it was too late, for the bloody oath was 
pronounced. And immediately, aa if the prince at 
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evil were resolved at once to grasp with strong bonds £be 
vassal who tad thus outlawed MmBelf from the good, 
a warder entered the hall| and announced that two 
citizens fipom some Gennan trading town, an old man 
and Ms son, had been dast ashoifi here, and stood 
without f craviag the hospitaiitj' of the lord of the 
casLle. 

*'This tidings powerfnllj affected the knight, still 
he felt himself bonnd by Ms oTer-hasty vow and hj 
that accursed heathenish boar of gold. We, his equires, 
received orders to suBsemble in the castle-yard with our 
eharply pointed lances and to aim them at the poor 
defenceless strangers at a given sign. 

"For the first time, and I hope for the last time, 
in my life, I said uay to the orders of my lord. And 
I uttered it aloud and with hearty determination. The 
good God, who must certainly know beat whom He 
ynl\ accept and whom He will not, armed me with re- 
solution and strength. fl 

"And you see, knight Biom may have perceived " 
whence the opposition of his old servant arose, and 
that it was to be respected. Half in anger and half 
in ridicule, he said; 'Go tip to my wife's apartments 
yonder. Her maidens are running anxiously to and 
fro J she may be unwell. Go up, Bolf the Good, I tell 
thee; thus women shall be with women.* 

"'Ton may ridicule, if you like,' I thought j and I 
went silently in the direction pointed out to me. 

" On the stairs I met two strange and fearful beings, 
whom I had never seen before; I do not know either 
how they had got into the castle. One was a great 
tall man, who looked terribly pale and very very thin; 
the other was a little man with most hideous features 
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H and appearance- Indeed when I collected myself and 
B looked carefullj' at biin, he seemed to me truly — " 

A alight moaning and convuleive movement of tlie 
boj interrupted the narratioru Haatening to him^ Eolf 
and the chaplain saw an eipreasion of fearful agonj 
on Mb countenance, and that iiia eyea were stmg'gling' 
to open and could not. The holy father made the sigu 
of the Cross over him; and hy degrees the strange etate 
relaxed, the child slept calmly, and they both returned 
eoftly hack to their seats, 

"Tou see,'* said Kolf^ *'it ia not well to deBcrihe 
more accurately those two fearful heinge. It is sufficient to 
tell you that they proceeded down to the court-yard, and 1 
to the chambers of my miatress. The gentle Verena 
was indeed half-fainting with temble anxiety, and I 
hastened to aaeiet her with the little knowledge in the 
healing yirtiiea of herbs and minerala which the good 
God has bestowed upon me. But scarcely had she re- 
vived, than with that calm holy power, which you 
know belongs to her, she ordered me to conduct her 
down to the court-yard, saying that she must either 
put a stop to the horrors of this night or herself perish. 
We had to pass by the little bed of the sleeping Siu- 
tram^ alas! hot tears fell &om my eyes when I saw 
him lying there so calmly and quietly, and smiling in 
his peaceftil al ambers," 

The old trooper put his hand to his eyes, and wept 
bitterly. Then in a more oollected manner he con^ 
tinned : 

"We approached the windows of the last flight of 
steps; here we could distinctly perceive the voice of 
tho eldest of the two merchants, and through the panes, 
by the torchlight, we could see his noble countenance^ 
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and by Ms side tie youtLful Iiead of Bis son. *T 
call Almightjr God to witness,' lie exclaimed, 'that I 
inteaded no eyil against this house! Bat I must h&ve 
fallen amon^ heathena, instead of eoming to a Chiifldan 
knigbt^B cas^e, and if it be so, tlimst at na at once; and 
thou, m7 beloved 6on, die patiently and eteadfastiyj 
we shall know in heaven wherefoie it cotild not be 
otherwise.* — It seemed to me as if I saw those two 
fearful forms amid the crowd of retainers. The pale 
one hod a Luge sword like a sickle in his hand, the 
little one held a spear, eb'angely notched. 

**Verena tore opea the window, and cried into the 
wild nighty with her fiute-like voice: 'Mj dearest lord 
and hnsband, for the sake of oar child, have pity on 
those good men! Save them fi^m death, and resist the 
temptations of the evil spirit T — The knight answered 
in his fmy — - I cannot repeat his words. Ele staked 
his child's life, he called Beath and the Devil to wit- 
ness^ if he did not keep his word, — hush I the boy is 
starting again. Let jne bring this dark narration briefly 
to an end. 

*' Knight Biom ordered his followers to strike ^ and 

gave the sign with eyes that sparkled so fiercely, that he 

has ever Bince been called Biom of the Fiery Eyes; at 

the same time, the two fearful Btrangers appeared very 

^Tisy. Then Verena called ont with piercing anguish: 

elp, God) my Savionrl' — And the two fearfiil 

ires disappeared, and wildly, as if blinded, the knight 

I his retainers mshed against each other, without 

mg injury to themaelvea, but also without being able 

J strike the defenceless inerchants. The latter bowed 

reverently to Verena, and, as if in silent prayer, passed 

out of the castle-gates, which just now, bursting opea 
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with a gnat of fitonnj wind, left tlie passage into tlio 
mountAios open. 

"The lady and I stood on the stairs as if bewildered j 
then it seemed to me as If I saw the two terrible fibres 
gliding past me softly and mistlike, but Verena called 
otLt to me: *£olf, did jon see the tall paid maxi aiid 
the little hideous one, hnrrjing np the staircase?' I 
flew after them; and, alas I I found the poor hoy in 
juat that state in which yon saw him a few honrs 
ago. 

*'Since then, the attack always retume about this 
time, and the young master is altogether fearftilly 
changed. The lady of the castle saw in the whole oc- 
currence, the yisibls punishment and assertion of the 
powers of Heaven, and as the knight Biom, instead of 
repenting, ever became more and more BiSm of the 

■ Fiery Eyes, she resolved to retire to a cloister, where 
solitary and alone she could pray for the eternal hap- 
piness and temporal dcliveTance of herself and her 
poor child r^ 

Bolf paused, and the chaplain, after some reflectioni 
said: "I caa now understand^ why, six years ago^ 
Bi(!im confessed his sinfalness to me without more com- 
ment, and consented that his wife should take the veiL 
Soma remnant of shame must then have stirred within 
him, and perhaps it stirs within him yet At all events.^ 
BO tender a flower as Verena wag not fit to remain 
longer in such a tempestuous atmosphere. But who is 
there now to watch over and protect the poor Sin- 
tram?" 

"The prayers of his mother," replied Eolf. "Ee- 
d Sir, when the early light of morning spreads 
the sky, as it now does, and the morning hroezea 
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whisper dirough the ^leammg windoTr, — It always 

Beems to me, as if I were looking at the beamlog eyes 
of mj mistress, acd as if I heard the sweet tonea of 
her 7oic& The holy Verenaj necit to God^ is our 
help," 

"And our devomt snpplicatioiis to the Lordt also,** 
added the chaplain^ and he and Bolf knelt in the early 
morning in silent and fervent prayer hy the bed of the 
pale boy, who began to smile in his dreams. 



THIRD CHAPTEK. 



The son wai shining brightly into the room, when 
Sintram, awakened by its rays, started np- He looked 
angrily at the chaplain, and said: **So there is a priest 
in the caetle? And yet that wicked dream dares to 
torment me In his very presence? He mnst be a pretty 
priefltl " 

"My child," replied the chaplain with great gentle- 
ness, **I have prayed very heartily for thee, and will 
never cease to do so, hnt God alone is almighty." 

*'ron speak very familiarly to the son of the knight 
BiSmI" cried Sintram. ''My chW md the/ If those 
horrible dreams had not again been haunting me, yon 
would make me laugh heartily." 

"Young lord SintramI" said the chaplain, **that 
you do not know me again, in no way sm-prises me; 
for, in truth, I do not know yon again.'* And his 
eyes were moiat with tears as he spoke. — Rolf the 
Good howerer looked sorrowfully in the boy's face, 
Baying: *'Ah, dear young lord, you are so much better 
than you assume to bej why do you do so? And do 
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yoB not reallj recollect any longer — for your memory 
is g-enerally so good — the good kmd chaplain^ who 
nsed to come so often to our castle and give you bright 
pictures of saiBta and beaudftil songa?*' 

"I remember that well,^' replied Sintram thought- 
fully. "My eainted mother was alive then." 

"Our gracious lady is still living, God be praised P* 
said Eolf^ smiling, 

"Not for ua, not for na sick creatures 1" exclaimed 
Sintram. "And why will you not call her sainted? 
She surely knows nothing of my dreams I" 

"Tea, she doea know of them, young master!" said 
the chaplain. "Bhe knows of them and supplicates 
God for you. But take heed of that wild haughty 
temper of yours. It mighty alas! it might some day 
he, that she might know nothing of your dreams. 
And that would be if you were cast out body and 
soul, then the holy angels also would know nothing 
more of you," 

Sintram sank back on his bed as if thunderstruck, 
and Rolf said softly with a sigh: "You must not 
speak to my sick child with such severity, reverend 
Sir;* 

The boy raised himself again, and turning with 
tearful eyes to the chaplaiji, said: "Let him go on, 
good tender-hearted Rolf; he knows very well what he 
is about Would you reprove him if I were elippiug 
down into a suow-clef^, and he drew me roughly out 
by the hair of my head?" 

The holy father looked at him with emotioa and 
was on the point of giving utterance to some pious 
thoughts, when Sintram sprang from the bed and asked 
for his father. On being told that he had left, he 
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would not remain an liour longer in the castle, and aet 
aside the fears of the chaplain and the old trooper, 
who donbted whether 8o rapid a jonraey might not 
pTOY& iajurioTia to hia scarcely recovered healthy by 
saying to theni; 

"Eeverend Sir, and yon, de^r old Rolf, only be- 
lieve me that if I had no dreama, I ehould be the 
qnietest boy on the face of the earth, and even as it 
is, I am not far behind the best Besides — a year 
bene© and my dreams will be at aa end." 

On a somewhat imperiona sign from the yonth, 
Kolf soon bronght out the horses. The boy sprang 
boldly into the saddle, and bidding the chaplain a 
conrteons adien, dashed away witb the speed of aa 
arrow along the frozen valley a of the anow-covered 
monntains. 

He had not ridden far witb hia old trooper, when 
he heard a hollow sound coining from a neigbbottring 
rocky cleft; the sound was like the clapper of a mill, 
bnt it was^ intermingled with groana and tones of dia- 
tresa proceeding fi-om a human voice- They turned 
their horses in the direction of the noise and a wonder- 
ful sight was revealed to them, 

A tall man, deadly pale, in a pilgrim^s garb, was 
vainly using all his efforta to work bis way up the 
mountain out of the deep snow, and in so doing a 
mass of bones kept rattling, which be wore hanging 
looaely &om his white garment, and this had produced 
the mysterious knocking above mentioned, 

Kolf, fltartled at the apparition, crossed himself, 
and the bold Sintram called out to the stranger: "What 
are yon doing there? Give an accoant of your solitary 
labourl" 
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"I live in dying," replied the other with a fearful 
grin. 

"Wliose are tbose bones on your garments?" 

"They are relics, young eir." 

*'TJieti you are a pilgrim?" 

**EeBtless, reposelesa; to and fro in the earth," 

"Tou must not perish here ia the snow before 
my eyes." 

"I do not wish to do so." 

"You miist mount my horse and ride with me." 

*'I will do so." 

And at once he extricated himself from the enow 
with unexpected strength and a^lity, and sat behind 
Sintram on his horse, claaping him tight with hie long 
arms. The horae, frightened at the rattling of the 
bones, and as if seized vdth madness, galloped away 
through the trackless valleya. The hoy soon found 
himself alone with his etrange companion; far in the 
distance Rolf spurred on his panting horse in vain 
pursuit 

Down a snowy precipice, gliding rather than fall- 
ing, Sintram's horse reached a narrow gorge; and 
though somewhat exhausted, the animal continued to 
snort and foam as before; the boy was still unable to 
master it, yet it changed its breathless course into a 
wild ipregular trot, and the following conversation 
began between Sintram and the stranger, 

"Thou pale man, draw thy garments closer; the 
bones would not rattle then, and I could curb my horse." 

"It^s no use, my boy, it's no use; it heloDgs to 
the natnre of the hones." 

"Don't clasp me so tight with thy long arms. Thy 
arms are so cold." 
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"It can't be telped, mj boyj it caii*t b© belped. 
Be coatent My long cold arms are aot yet pressing 
on ihj heart" 

"Do not breatbe on me bo with thjr icy breath. It 
takes all my strength away," 

"I mast breathe, my boy^ I most breathe. But 
do not complain. I am not breathing thee away." 

The strange dialogue ended j for contrary to his 
expectation f Sintram came out npon an open snowy 
plain, on which the sun was shining brightly^ and at 
no great distance before him he saw his father^s castle. 
While ho was considering whether to inrite the mys- 
terions pilgrim to enter, all donbt was remoTed by 
the latter throwing him a elf enddenly from the horse, 
which baited In its wild career, llieti he turned to 
the boy, and said, raiaing his forefinger; 

"I know old Biora of the Fiery Eyes very well; 
perhaps only too well. Remember me to him. He need 
not know my name. He will recognise me by descrip- 
tion." 

So eaying^ the pale stranger turned into & thick 
grove of firs and disappeared, rattling among the inter- 
twined branches. 

Slowly and thoughtfully Sintram rode on towards 
his father's castle^ for his mnch-exhauBted horse had 
now become quite qniet He scarcely knew what he 
ought to tell of his wonderful journey, and what not; 
moreover his heart was oppressed with anxiety for the 
good Rolf, whom he had left behind. 

Presently he found himself at the castle-gate, be- 
fore he had fully thought over the matter. The draw- 
bridge was lowered, the portals were thrown open; 
a fic^uire conducted the youth into the large hall, 
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wlicre Knlglit Biora was sittiDg all alone at a Iiuge 
table » witL many flagooa and drinking-glaseeB before 
Lim and suits of armour ranged arouud him. It was 
a Bort of daily habit with liim, by way of company, 
to have the armour of bi& auceators, with closed vizors, 
placed around his table. 

The father and bod began to conyeree as follows: 

** Where is Rolf?" 

"I don't know, father. He left me in the monn- 
taina." 

"I will have Eolf ihot, for not taking better care 
of my only child." 

**We]l then, father, you can have your only child 
shot too, for I could not live without Rolf^ and if an 
arrow or a dart is aimed at him^ I will ^ow myself 
in the way of it, and shield hie true and good heart 
with my fickle breast." 

"Indeed! Then Kolf shall not be shot, but I shall 
send bim £rom the castle." 

•'Well then, father, you will see me run away too; 
and I will serve him as his faithfal squire in forest 
and motiutain and fijf-grove." 

"Indeed! Then Eolf must remain here." 

**That is just what I think, father," 

"Did you ride quite alone?" 

"No, father, but with a strange pilgrim | he &aid 
he knew you well^ or perhaps too well." 

And thereupon Sintram proceeded to relate and to 
deacribe everything respecting the pale man. "I also 
know him very well/^ eaid Knight Biorn. "He is 
half-craz:ed , and half-wise, as we Lave Bometimes seen 
strangely blended together in people. But, my boy^ 
go to reat now after your wild journey, Ton have my 
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word of honour that Eolf Bhall be rec'eived well ani 
kindly, and ^hall be eveti saugbt for in the monntains 
if he remain long- absent,*' 

"I rely upon yon, father," replied Sintram, in a 
ton© half humble, half Bcomfttlt as he followed the 
orders of the gloomy lord of the castle. 



FOUfiTH CHAPTER. 

Towards evening Sintram woke again. He saw 
the good Eolf eittiag by hia bed-side, and he smiled 
with an air of unwonted cbildUke brightness at the 
kindly face of the true-hearted old man. Soon, how- 
ever, Ms dark eyebrows contracted again with a feel- 
ing of indiguation , and he asked: 

"How did my father receive yon, Kolf? Did he 
say a harsh word to you?" 

"No, dear yonng master. He did not speak to me 
at all. At first he looked angrily at me; then he 
cheeked himself, and ordered a equire to bmtg me 
food and wine to re&eeb me, and afterwards to con- 
duct me to you*" 

"He might have kept his word better. But he is 
my father, and I must make allowance. I will now 
go to the evening meal." 

He sprang up at once, and threw on Ma fiir 
mantle. Eat Eolf cast himself entreatlngly in his 
way, and said: "Dear yonng master, you would do 
l)etter to sup in your chamber to-day. There is a 
guest with your fatter, in whose company I do not 
"Vfl to see you. If you will stay here, I will sing yoa 
ae beautiful songs." 
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"I fihoald haye liked that beyond everything' in 
die world, dear Eolf," replied Sintram. '*But it ie 
not given me to avoid any man. Tell me, at any 
rate, whom should I find with my father?" 

^^Ah, young master," said the old man, "yon have 
already met him in the mountains. Formerly when I 
used to ride out with the Knight Bioruj we met him 
occaeionallyj but I was not allowed to tell you any- 
thing about him, and to-day is the first time he has 
ever come to the caatle." 

"Oh, it's the crazy pilgrim 1" replied Sintram, and 
ha remained for Eome time in deep thought, an if con* 
aidering the matter. At la&t he ronaed himself &om 
his abstraction, and said: "You good old friend, I 
like far better to remain q[uite alone with you this 
evening, and to hear your songa and Btoriea; and all 
the pilgrims in the world should not entice me from 
tliia quiet room. There ia only one thing which 
makes me hesitate. I have a kind of awe of that 
pale tall man, and no knight *s son may suEer such a 
feeling to master him. Don't be angry, Kolf, but 
I must poaitiyely look into the strange face of that 
pilgrim/^ 

And as he said this, he opened the door of his 
apartment, and with firm and ringing steps proceeded 
to the hall. 

The pilgrim and the Knight Bi6m were Bitting 
opposite to each otter at the large table, on which 
many tapers were still burning; and it was strange to 
see those two tall pale figures move, and eat, and 
drink, among the lifeless armoar that surrounded 
them. 
^ When the pilgrim looked up at the boy*B entrance, 
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Knight Blom aaid: "You know liim already ^ lie ib my 
only child, and your fellow-traveller tliiB monung-" 

The pilgrim fiied his eye upon Srntram for 3ome 
time, and then replied^ shaking bis head: "That I ^ 
didn't know till nowl" ■ 

Then the boy burst forth impatiently: "Now I ™ 
mnat confess that you are moat tmfairl You aay yon 
believe you know mj father only too well; and me, 
it Beem&, you know only too little. Look me in the 
face. Who was it allowed you to ride on his borse 
with him, and whose good eteed did you make almost 
wild in return? Speak, if you can!" m 

Knight Bi5m smiled and ehook bis headf but ' 
seemed well satisfied, as waa bis wont^ with his son's 
wild behaviour; the pilgrim, on the contraiy^ shuddered 
as if alarmed by the threatening presence of some 
fearful and iiredstihle power. At last, in an almost 
fearful toae^ be brought out the words : "Yes, yes^ 
my dear young knight, you are perfectly ri^ht^ you 
are perfectly right in everything which it may please 
you to advance." ■ 

The lord of the castle laughed aloud at thia^ and ■ 
exclaimed: "Why, tbou pilgrim, thou mysterioufl man, 
what ia become of all thy strange eayings and fine 
waj-ningfl? Has the hoy made thee all at once dumb 
and powerless? Beware, thou prophet-messenger, 



the pilgrim cast a fearful look on the Knight 
which almost threatened to eitingniah the light 
iery eyes, and said in a solenm and thundering 
*^ Between me aud thee, old man, it is another 

, We have nothing to reproach each other with. 

IttforlrAii; J ^H BiDg a BODg to thoe ou the liite," 
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He Btret<^ed out Iiis hand to tLe wall, and took down 
a forgotten and lialf-Btnmg lute wliich hung tliere; 
tlioD placing it in order witk wonderful power and 
ekill, lie touched a few chorda » and began the follow- 
ing Bong to the deep and melancholy tonea of the 
instrument: 

" Thfl Sawet wu miDfl, It vf»a mine own [ 
But r trifled wltli 107 sacrod riglit, 
I bacMiiQ K BlavA mni not a knlgbt, 
Througti elxt, thrgoi^h fin alone. 
Thd flower vFa.a cbine, it w&q tbtng qwu I 
Wb^ didst tbou not hbid Te^t tb; rlgbt? 
Thda ElavQ of aU '— no longar kulg^btr 
Now tbou bftfeiitrfully alouaT^' 

" Beware i" cried he, with a Bhrill Toioe as he con- 
cluded, at the same time pulling the strings so violently 
tliat thej all broke with a plaintiye wail, and a cloud 
of dust rose strangely from the old late» enveloping 
the Binger ae in a mist. 

Sintram had been watching him keenly during the 
Bong, and it appeared to him at last inconceivable 
that this man and hia fellow-traveller could be one 
and the Bame, Indeed ^ tlie doubt rose almost to cer- 
tainty when the stranger again looked at him with a 
eort of timid fear, and making many excuses and low 
reverences, huEg the lute in its old place, and then 
ran fearfally out of the hall^ affording in every look 
and action a strange contrast to the haughty Bolemn 
air ho had assumed towai'ds the Knight Bii3rn. 

The boy's eye now fell upon the knight^ and he 
Raw that he bad fallen back ou hie Beat Benselesa, aa 
if struck by a blow, Sintram's cries called the good 
Eolf and other attendants to the hall; and after much 
care and united effort, they Bucceeded in reviving <!cv^ 
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lord of Uie castle, tbough liifl looks stil! remained wild 
and excited , and he allowed himself to he put to reet 
quietly and aubmissivfily. 



FIFTH CHAPTER. 



Tma Btrange attack was followed by an illnesa, in 
which the hidberto rohtist old knight wag constantlj 
deHrioua, though h& asaerted all the while that he 
mnat and should recover. He langhed Bcomfally at 
his attacks of fever, and rehnfecd them for reattiring' 
to aHSail him so nnneceaaarily. 

Then he would often murmur to himself: "That 
was not the right one, that was not the right one^ 
there must he yet another ont in the cold monntainB." 
At these words Sintram always inToluntarily shud- 
dered. They seemed to confirm his own opinion that 
the man who had ridden with him, and tlie man who 
bad aat at tahle in the castle, were two perfectly dis- 
tinct persons; and he knew not why, bnt thia thonght 
was excesBively terrible to him. 

Knight Bi5m recovered, and seemed to hare entirely 
forgotten the whole circumBtance of the pilgrim. He 
hunted in the mountains, he engaged in many a wild 
quarrel, and Sintram as he ^ewnp became his almost 
constant companion, developing as he did every year 
more and more a fearful strength of body and of mind. 
Many a one feared the look of his pale sharp features , 
his dark rolling eyes, his tall muscular and somewhat 
'eau figure; and yet no one hated him, not even those 
horn he had insulted or injured in his wildest 
loods. Possibly this may have proceeded from th^ 
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kindly presence of the old Rolf, wlio ever retained 
a gentle influence over him; hut mo&t of those -who 
had known the Ladj Verena before she retired from 
the world, asserted that there was a famt reflection 
of the mother' a grace floating over the disBimilar fea- 
tures of her eon, and that this attracted them to the 
youth. 

One daj — it was at the heginnlng of flprlng — • 
Bibrn and his son had been hunting' on the sea-coast^ 
on the territory of another chieftain; and this, leBs 
for the love of sport than to hid defiance to a hated 
neighhour, and bo perhaps to excite a fend. At this 
period, when his yearly fearful attack had passed off", 
Sintram was as usual even more wild and eager for 
combat than was his wont It irritated him much on 
this day that hia adversary did not come ont of his 
castle to make armed resistance to their hunting; and 
in the wildest words the youth cursed his tame patience 
and weak love of peace. Just then a young reckless 
horseman of his suite galloped joyfully up, shouting: 
**Calm yourself, my dear young lord! I will wager 
that all will be as you and we desire. I was follow- 
ing a wounded deer on the eea-ehore, when I saw a 
Bail approaching, and a vessel filled with armed men. 
There is no donht yonr enemy means to fall upon yon 
on the coast" 

Joyfully and secretly Sintram called all hia hunt- 
ing-companiona together, resolved this time to take 
the contest into hia own hands, and then victoriously 
to rejoin his father, and to surprise him with his pri- 
soners and captured weapons. 

Well act^nainted with all the hollows, glens, and 
oliffii of the coast, the hunters quickly concealed them- 
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pelres m the neigLbaiirliood of the laBding-place^ and 
the strange vessel soon appro a«hed with its BweUixig 
Hails, anchored quietly in tbe bay, aad the men began 
to disembark in imagined security. 

Foremost of all appeared a kni^bt of splendid atid 
noble bearing:^ arrayed in blue steel armour richly 
inlaid with gold. His nncoyered bead — for he car- 
ried his costly golden helmet hanging on liia left arm 
< — looked royally aronnd, aud hia conntenance was 
fair to look upon, with his dark-brown hair, and his 
well* trimmed monstache, beneath which might he caught 
a glimpse of a smilingp mouth and two rows of pearly 
teeth. 

It seemed to the young Sintram &s if he had seen 
this knight somewhere before, and be stood for a time 
motionless. Suddenly however be raised his arm, Ui 
give the concerted signal for attack. In vain the 
good Rolf, who had with difficulty succeeded in 
reaching the wild youth, whispered in his ear that 
these were not the enemies they were expecting, but 
unknown, and certainly noble strangers. "Let them 
be who they may," murmured the angry Sintram In 
reply^ "they have excited me to foolish waiting, and 
they must pay for it DoTL*t oppose me If you value 
your life and mine/' And immediately be gave the 
signal , and thick as hail a shower of javelins whizaed 
on every side, and the northern warriors rushed for- 
ward with their flashing weapons. 

They found their adversaHea aa brave &b they 
could have desired, and perhaps still more bo. Soon 
more of the attacking thaD of the attacked had fallen^ 
and the stranger seemed to understand surpriBingly 
the northern mode of fighting. The knight in the 
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gorgeotis armour had not been able in Iiis L&Ete to put 
on Ms halmet, but it aeemed also as if lie did not con- 
eider it worth the trouble. Hia gleaming sword pro- 
tected him surely enough. He parried the flying darta 
with a movement quick as lightniug, and dashed them 
away with such Tiolenee that they fell to ^e groimd 
shivered to fragments. 

Sintram had at first not been able to approach 
him^ for all his followerB, eager to take bo noble a 
prey, bad thronged around the brilliant knight^ but 
now wherever the stranger turned, the way was suffi- 
ciently cleared, and Sintram apxang towards him with 
hia sword upraised^ shouting a battle-cry. "Gabrielle!" 
eiclaimed the knight, intercepting with ease the vio- 
lent thrust, and striking the youth to the ground; 
then kneeling down on his fallen foe, he drew forth a 
glittering dagger and held it before Mm. Like masaive 
walls ^ hia followers in a moment stood around himj 
Sintram seemed lost without hope of deliverance. 

He determined to die aa became a bold warrior, 
and unmoved he gazed at the fatal weapon with a 
steady nnfilnching eye, 

Ab he lay now thus looking upwards, it seemed to him 
as if suddenly there appeared on the horizon a wonder* 
fully beautiful female form m azure garments gleaming 
with goldt — '*Our Ancestors were light in their tales 
of the Valkyriaal" murmured he. "Strike^ unknown 
conqueror!" 

But the knight did not strike, and no Valkyrias had 
appeared; it was the beautiful wife of the fltronger, wha 
had just come up to the upper deck of the veasei and 
had thus fallen into Sintram's view. 

.^^JToUlc," cried she in a sweet voice j ^^thou kni^ 





wftbont Feproacb! I know tkftt tliou vilt spare die tsb^ 
qaisbedf 

The kniglit sprang 'Qp with noble grace, extended 
Ills hand to the conquered jontL snd said: '^ Thank th» 
nohle lady of MontikacoD for yaur life and liberty. 
If bowerer you are so totally devoid of all that ia good 
that you y^k to begin tbe conte&t a^In y I am ready, 
but yon must atJike fii*i" 

Sintrain sank on bid knees, overwhelmed witk 
shame, and wept, for he had long beard of the great 
deeds of his distant relative ^ tbe French Knight Foiko 
of Hoat&ticou, and of the grace of bis gentle Lady 
Gabnella. 



SIXTH CHAPTEB, 



The Baron of Montfaucoo looked with astonishmeut 
at his etraogo adversary; but aa he gazed at blm more 
and more, remembrances rose mthin him, calling to 
hifl mind tbe northern race j&om wlneh his ancestors 
were descended, and with whom he had always main- 
♦«tned friendly interconrse. A golden boar'a claw 
aning Sintram^s cloak conjQjmed his saspicions. 
VHave you not" be asked, "'a valiant eousb, called 
Sea King Arin Biom, who wears on bia helmet a 
len vnlture-wisg? and is not your father the Knight 
im? for I think tbe bear's claw on your breast 
d%t be the heraldic badge of your race." 
Sintram assented to all this in deep aud btiioble 
rfbame> 

t of Montfancon raised bim from the 
i in a grave gentle tones "We aro then 
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related to eacli other ^ "but I had iie%'ejr thouglit that 
anjoue of our houourablo bous^ could hfLve attacked a 
peaceM man^ without provocation, and moreover with- 
out wariuQg.*' 

'^Slay me," replied Sintram, "if I am atill worth j 
to die by &uch noble bauds; I have no desire to se© 
the light of daj auy longer." 

'''Because you have been conq^uered?" asked Mont- 
faucon, 

Sintram Bhook Ms head. 

"Or because yoo. have committed an nnknightly 
act?^* 

The youth's blush of etame expressed as&eut. 

"Tou muBt uot wish to die on that account," con- 
tinued MontfauGou, "but far rather to make amends 
for your fault and to render yourself illustrious by 
many glorious deeds. See, you are blest with valour 
and strength of limb, and moreover with the eagle 
glance of a general. I would dub you a knight at 
once^ had you fought as well in a good cause as you 
have in a bad one. Let me soon have occasion to do 
BO. You may yet become a hero full of honour.'* 

A merry sound of pipes and silver cymbals inter- 
rupted the conversation. Gabrielle, beautiful as the 
morning, disembarked followed by her maidens, and 
being informed by Folko in a few words respecting 
his late adversary, she regarded the whole contest as a 
mere trial of arms » saying; ''You must not let it vex 
you I noble Sir, that my husband has won the prize^ 
for you must know that in the whole world there ia 
only one hero, over whom, the lord of Montfaucon 
cannot boast of victory." "And who knows," she con- 
tintted half jestingly, "whether eveu that would have 
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been so, but that lie preaumed to win back tbe ma^c 
ring from me wHo bad be«n allotted to him as a brldo 
by tbe will of God and by the choke of my own 
heart" 

Foiko bent emilkig over the snow-white hand of 
Ms lady, and then begged the yoath to conduct Imn to 
bia father's castle. Eolf undertook with great pleasure 
to superintend the disembarkation of the horses and other 
valaable8| for it seemed to him that an angel in 
woman^B form bad appeared to soften hie beloved young 
master, and perhaps even to free him from that early 
curae. 

Sintram had eent meseengers in all directiona to 
aeek hi a father and to announce to Mm the arnTal of 
the noble guests- They therefore fomad the Knight 
Biiim already in his castle and everything arranged 
for a feetivfl reception. Gabrielle entered the lofty 
gloomy building with a feeling of awe, and looked 
with etill greater fear at the rolling fieiy eye& of its 
mastery now even the paJe dark-haired Sintram ap- 
peared to her terrible, and she sighed within herself; 
"Oh I what an awful abode, my knight, hast thon 
brought me to visit) Oh I that we were at home once 
more in my eunny Gascony^ or in thy knightly Nor- 

grand and uoble reception » the deep reve- 

9Gt paid to her grace and to Knight Folko's 

Jed to reassure her, and soon her butterfly 

all that waa new, was pleasantly awakened 

mwonted aspect of everything in this strange 

t, any womanly fear could but trouble 

t when her lord was ueax. She kaew 

srful protection afforded by tha noble 
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toron of Montfaiicon to all that were dear to Hm^ or 
eommended to his charge. 

Presently Eolf passed througli the large hall in 
wliich they were seated, conductiag the atteadants of 
the BtraugeTB and their baggage up to their apartments. 
Ab they went by, Gabrielle cangiit sight of her faTorite 
lute J and ordered a page to bring it to her, that Bhe 
might see if her precious instrument had in any way 
suffered from the sea- voyage. Aa she bent over it, 
tuning it with eamest attention, and her taper £ngers 
ran up and down the strings j a Bmile like the light of 
spring passed over the dark countenances of Bi&ni and 
Bintram, and both exclaimed with an involuntary eigh: 
"Oh! if Bhe -would play and sing to it, that would be 
delightful"" 

The lady felt flatterec! , and looked smilingly at 
them, nodded a gracioua assent, and sang as slie 
touched her lute: 

" WTieu Ibo flowera cqme busk 
In the moTiy May, 
And tins slad birctq eiuf, 
lu the jocund aprlnKf 
VatoDO, alaat one Ij awajl 

Tiiat one, ah! well do I know ita uamo, 
But T cAtuitit, I vrlll not the sound dlj!cto90, 
For tils love tliat I boro It, none clsa m&y taJaim 
Tlioagh thii hfl&rt thi.t it Itived, Ic no longer knowi;. 

Oh ! nJghtingiile, tuaa oat flo sweetly thy voles 

Oil the blosBotolng, lovely spray; 

My lisM-t Bwella with jjadnos^ Hod Cannot re|ok!e 

Aa ihy ti&Aene6 falls softly, uid £aj; 

Tune lesa swaotly thy toico 1 

for we hall th^ flawflra. 

And the walcoma fiboworif 

Of bloomlof May; 

But the tms alona 

Alaur onca my owu^ 

In for «y€f ftVToy." 
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Tha two NorwegiattB Bat lost in sad reflection; 
SitLtram's oyes especially Bparkled wkli a soft lustre, a 
fajat blush overspread Lis cheeks, and his features 
asBnined a subdued expresEion, giving him alnioat the 
appearance of a glorified spirit. The good Kolf, who 
had paused to listeu to the Bong', wob heartily delighted 
at this, and raised his old faithful hands in fervent gra* 
titode to heaven, 

Gabrielle, however, in her astonishment could not take 
Lor cjes from Sintram, At last she said: '*My joung 
fiiend, now tell me what baa touched you bo much iji 
this little Bong? It is nothing at all but a simple lay 
of the spring, fiiU of the images which that sweet season, 
with its thousand changes and revivals, ever calls forth 
in my country." 

"Have you such a home, so wonderfully beautiful 
and so rich in song?" exclaimed Sin tram with enthu- 
siasm, ''Then I am no longer surprized at your un- 
earthly beauty, nor at the power which yon exercise 
over my bard, wild hearty for a Paradise of soQg must 
surely send such angelic messengeris to calm the chaos 
that pervades the world." And as he spoke, he sank on 
both knees before the beautiful lady in deep humility, 

Folko smiled approvingly, but Gabrielie appeared 
embarrassed, and as if she scarcely knew what to do 
with the half-wild half-tamed young Northman. After 
a moment's reflection, however, she held out to him her 
fair hand, and said as ehe gently raised him: **Aiiy one 
who finds BO much pleasure in song must certainly 
know how to awaken it himself. Take my lute, and 
let US hear some sweetly inspired lay," 

But Siatram gently refused the delicate Instnimeiit, 
ad eaid: 
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"Heaven forbid my manly baud should toucli theso 
leader strings 1 Were I even to begin some soft melodi- 
ous atraiii, yet at laat^ as the music BwellEt the wild 
spirit that dwells witliia me would burst fortb, aud 
til ere would be an end of tbia magic lute, Ko, allow 
me to fetch my own powerlul harp, with its strings of 
bears* smews and its brass mountinga. For, in truth, 
I feel myself inspired both to play aud to BingT* 

Gabrielle whispered a half smiling half fearful as- 
sent, and Sintram speedily procured his wonderful 
harp^ and began to strike its deep-toued Btrmga with a 
strong touch, and to sing with a voice no less powerful, 
the following song: 

" Kmfffht, whjtliflr nw»y Id tho nfflng g;ale ?" 
*'Td a itoLitbum shore I hoLit my saU.'" 

UQlgUhat for lJi» Und witli tha beaatlM floweni 

'*! IiavB travfiraed enough of tho frozaii hiidw, 
Tbroinfh cloTfirfldl mosdows I now wlU go." 
HolgtUiQl for thci land with lbs beaatJf^l flowsral 

Tbe stftTB ^IdQ Mm hy nl^ht wad the mxn by day, 
Till ha nnchdirB in irloirioaii Napolpji b&y. 
U^iglihal for tha laud willi tlm boautifu.! fiowBri[ 

Thaf^ wadderd an exqulgUe girl on the stttm&j 
Ber h&lt l» entwlaed with a golden baud. 
ileinhho I for thfl land with it's boauElful flowem I 

**Good-dfly, good -day to thee, falreat one, 
My biide thou «lialt be btb aettlioe «un." 
Btifgbho t for tha l^id wUh ihe beaDtlful flowent 

*'Nay, Sir Knight, thy wooJnff I musl reject, 
A Mari^ava hKB made me hla brido oloct." 
Iltilgbho 1 for the land with the bcmitftil flaw^ri | 

"li«t htiD coma then and try bla aword with Ida, 
And th« combftt ibfill ibaw who pa:>aHsfletb thaal** 
Holgbbo 1 for the land wilb thi} b^ftutlful Haworat 
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'^Qbt ■» 'mid tbe baaatIM mftMons ftromidt 
AnoUiOT In whom fairer grseea abcmijtll " 
Qatgbbol far ttiQ Uud wllb Like bB^ntiful fiijwarat 

"K&7, luyf upon tlieG bave I eootred tay Iqto, 
And no power OEldta whlob lt« force cilli lemoTS.** 
Il&Igbbol for tbfl Ivid iN'ltb tlio baantlful fidwanl 

Tbe a ce.jne tlifi yoimg M&r^ave^ rovongejful and bqt6, 
And tbt) Nvftbrnuu-fl good anurd Laid b[ia law in his gorO. 
Beigbho I for Ilia kad ^irlLh Litts btwutiTul fiowonl 

And tlieu iba gtad bero oialLlnjjflf artefll 
"Nowt oo^i ol) are rnlno^ lands, ca^Lle, ami bride 1" 
IJQighha] for tbe I&nd wJtb ibe b^aautlful Qoweral 

Sintpam ceased, but Lis eyea sparkled wildly, and 
the striugfl of hie Jurp over kept reverterating^ in a 
kind of marvellous cadence. Bioiii Lad drawn Limself 
LaugLtily erect in Ms cLairj and stroked Lis Luge motis* 
taclie and rattled Lis eword, as if with pleasure. 

Gahrielle trembled at the wild eong and at these 
strange beings, hut the fear o»ly lasted till ehe caet a 
glance at Sir Folko of Moutfaueon^ who was eitting 
emiling in all Lis knigLtly strengtL, letting the rude 
uproar rage around Lim^ like the hurly-burly of Bome 
autumnal storm. 



SEVENTH CHAPTEK. 

Some Tvceks after tMs, Sintram came down to tbe 
castle-garden one evening in the twilight, in a state of 
great discomposure. However mucL Gabrien6''s pre- 
sence might soothe and calm Lis mindi the fearful wiM- 
nesa of Lis nature returned, if she disappeared for a 
moment from the social circle. Just now, after lia\nng 
long and kindly rend alond some ancient heroic tales 
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to tLe elder BlSrni she tad retired to Iier own apart- 
ments. The tonea of her lute T^ere distinctly to he 
heard in tlie garden below, bat it seemed bb if these 
very aounds drove the wild youth still more irapettt- 
oufily tKrough the shades of the time-honoured elma. 
St op in f^ under some thickly-grown branches, he came 
unexpected! J close upon eomething with whi<^h he al- 
most fell into colliBion, and which appeared to him at 
first sights like a little hear, standing on ita hind lega, 
with a long and strangely crooked hom on ita head* 
He started hack with alarm, hut it addressed him in a 
harali human Toice: "Young knight, brave young knight, 
whence come you? Whither are you going? And why 
BO frightened?" — and Sintram now for the first time 
Raw that he had before him a little old man, wrapped 
up in a rough far garment, which almost entirely con- 
cealed his features, and he wc^re a long and BtraDge- 
lookiug feather in his cap, — "Whence come i/oui 
And whither are i/ou going?" replied Sintram mdignantly. 
*'Such questions are befitting for me to ask. What are 
you doing in our castle-garden, jou ugly little man?'* 
"Well, well," said the other, laughing, **I am 
thinking that I am quite big enough as I am. One 
cannot always be a giant And besides, what do you 
find amiss ia ray going on a BQail-hunt here? SaallF 
do not BUjely belong to the game, which you with your 
experienced valour, have reserved as sport for your- 
selves alone. I, on the other hand, know how to 
prepare from them a delicioue aromatic drink » and I 
have already caught sufficient for to-day; marvellous 
fat little creatures, with wise faces like men, and long 
twisted homs on their heads. Will you look, young 
master?" 
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And no saying:, IiB unbnttaned :ind unhooked his 
fur iDAntle, but Bintram, seized with borror and dis' 
gust, ezcUimed: "Peha! Such animals are repnlsive to 
me I Let them alone ^ and U\\ me insteM who and 
Tfhat yon really are yonyselt" 

*'Ar0 yon so bent upon names?" replied the little 
man. "Let it content yon that I am a master of the 
most secret lore, and am well acquainted with the 
oldest and most intricate histories. Ah! young master, 
if you would only hear ihem once I! Bnt you are afraid 
of mel" 

''Afi-md of yon?" said Sintram, with a wild 
langh, 

"Many a better man than yon has been so,*' mur- 
mured the little mastery "only they would confess to it 
just aa little," 

'*To prove the contraTy to you," Bald Sin tram, "I 
will remain with you till the moon is high in the 
heavens. But then yon inust tell me your stories.^' 

The little man gave a nod of satisfaction, and while 
tb^y both paced up and down a retired elm- walk, be 
began as follows: 

*'Many hundred years ago, there was a handsome 
young knigbt, called Paris of Troy^ and he lived in 
tbe burning- lands of the South, where there are the 
sweetest songs, the moat aromatic smellinj^ flowere„ and 
tba most charmiog women. Ton know a song about 
it land, young' Sir, do yon not? *Heigliho! for the 
id with the beantifiil flowers!' Isn't it so?" 

Sintram bowed his head in asaent, and his breast 
.aved a deep eigh. 

"Well," continned the little master, "Paris had a 
bit, fmch na is frequent in those countries^ and of 
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wliicli very pretty- rliymes are often sang: — he would 
pasB whoio mon^B in the garh of a peasant ^j and go 
piping ahout the iroodg and fields, pastnrmg his flocks. 
One day three beautiful sorceresses appeared to him, 
dLspnting about a golden apple ^ and they desired to 
know &om hira which of them was the fairest > for to 
her the golden fruit was to belong. The first knew 
how to obtain thrones aad aceptres and crowns, the 
second could make people wise, and the third could 
prepare love- potions and love-charms which could se- 
cure the favour of the moat beautiful women. Each 
offered her choicest gifts to the ihepherd-knight^ that 
he might award the apple to her. But as fair women 
pleased him better than anything else in the world, he 
decided that the third was the most lovely, and her 
name was Venus. The two others departed in great 
displeaBnre, but Venua^bid him put on again his 
knightly armour and his hat with it3 waving feathers, 
and then she conducted him to a splendid fortress in a 
eity called Sparta, where the noble duke Menelaua 
ruled with hie yonng duchess Helen, She was the 
most beautLfiil woman upon earth, and the enchantreas 
was ready to bestow her on Paris in gratitude for the 
golden apple, Paris was well satiafied at this, and 
wished for nothing better j only he asked himself how 
he ought to begin," 

"Paris must have been a £.ne knight!*^ said Sin- 
laram^ interrupting the story, ^'Such things are easily 
settled* Challenge the husband to fight^ and the victor 
possesses the lady." 

"But duke Menelaua wa« the knight's host," said 
the narrator. 
■ ''Well, little master" eiclaimed Siutram, "he might 
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liave asked tbe sDrcereBs for another LeactiM 

and then have saddled his horee, or Treighed ancijor, 

and departed I" 

"Yes, yes, it is very easy to eay bo!" replied tlie 
little old maru **Bttt if you had onlj Bsen how be- 
mtching this dncbess Helen was* She was not to he 
changed for any." — And with glowing- wordB, he 
began to depict the beauty of the wonderfal womaa, 
but featore for feature -was so like the image of Ga- 
brieUe^ that Sintram tottered^ and was obliged to sup- 
port Mmeelf against a tree. The little master etood 
opposite to him Lajighing, and asked: 

"Well now J should yon bare still coimselled flight 
to diat poor Knight Paris?** 

'*Tell me quickly what happened,** stammered out 
Slntram. 

"The sorceress acted honourably towards the knight," 
continued the old man, "She told him beforeh;and 
that he would cany away the charming duchess to bis 
castle at Troy, that it would be the rmn of himeelf 
and his city and bis whole race, but that for ten years 
he would be able to defend himself in Troy» and to dfr- 
light in Helenas sweet love-" ' 

"And he accepted the tenns» or he waa a fooll" 
exclaimed the youtL 

"Yes, surely," whispered the little master, **he 
ccepted them. And I would have done so myself I 
Pell, my young hero, things looked then much a« 
ley are looking now* Through the thickly inter^ 
vined branches of the trees, the moon, just passing 
fom beneath the clouds, was shining in the silent twi- 
i' ' '''-eaning against an old tree, juat as yon are 
', stood the slonder ardent Knight Paris, and 
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by Ha side was the encbantress Venus, but ao dia- 
^iBfid and transformed, that she did not look much 
more beautiful than I do. And in tbe silvery light of 
the naoon, through the whispering'' boughs, there ap- 
peared the form of the lovely and much desired lady, 
sweeping along", in solitary meditation." 

He was silent, and like the reflection of his delnd- 
ing wordSf Gabrielle jnst then actually appeared , mus- 
ing solitarily as she swept down the avenne of elms. 

"Man I Fearful master! how am I to name you? 
What do you wish to urge me to?" whispered the 
trembling Sin tram. 

"You know of course your father's mighty stone 
fortress on the Moon-Rocks I" replied the old man. 
"The governor and his men are true and devoted to 
you I It would stand a ten years' eiege, and the little 
gate which leads from her© to the mountains is open, 
as waa the gate of the citadel in the ducal fortress of 
Sparta to Paris," 

And tmlyj through a door in the wall, left open 
he knew not how, the youth eaw in the distance^ 
gleaming in ihe moonlight, the dim range of mou)^- 
tains. 

"And," said the little Master, with a grin, repeating 
Sintram's former words, — "and if he did not accept 
the terms, he waa a fooll" 

At that moment, Gabrielle stood close by him. 
With a slight movement of his arm, he conld have 
embraced her, and a moonbeam, suddenly breaking 
forth, shone like a ray of glory upon her heavenly 
beaaty. The yonth had already bent forwards to- 
I wards her. — 

^h Vni(H§ and dktr Taks. 17 
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'*I.«s sac A* ■iiiTirfc Bmnait, 

IfBir* ChlMABr tSnutf 
CUtlte w «»«• w a4l6^ 

T»OttSb ttaWttaH «0«Qiift te Ab nuii! * 

Ifben words were «£ tb^ Bumueat chanted lij the 
old Solff as he ImgcrBd in ^olit^rj prajer l}^ the 
eaide-lftk0y foH of fo^bodin^ c&re. TEoj reached 
fffJittrirV ear, and he ftood as it* speH-bound^ and 
Dade tlk9 Bgn of Uie Croae. The little master at once 
hfOppeA mwmj oa one leg, with a Strang awkward 
rapidity^ throo^h the gate, which he clo&ed with a jell 
afber hko* 

Terrified at the wild noise ^ Gahrielle started; 
tram approached her sofklj, and said, offering^ her 
arm: '* Permit me to accoinpany yon to the castle 
The night lometiniefl in onr northern bills Is somewhat 
wild and {estfaV 
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Tbbtt found the two knighta within OTcr their wine. 

Vi)lko was relating stories in his nsual lively and cheer- 
manner^ and Biom was listening moodily, but it 
xed afl if th& dark clouds were almost against his 
I giviag^ way to a pleading sense of comfort. 
Gabrielle greeted her lord with a smile and sign- 
g to him to continue H, took her seat near the Knight 
ji6m with an air of cbeerfiil attention, Sintram stood 
iad and dreamUke by the hearth, and stirred up the 
-'hich cast a strange glow opon his pale face, 
above all the German trading towns," eoft- 
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tinued Montfaucon, "^tbat of Hamburg is tlie riclie&t 
and the greatest In Nannandy, wq are always glad to 
B^Q their mercliaiitB land on our coastflf and are always 
ready to help the good excelleat people by word and 
deed. I was received with great honoxir once when I 
YiBitiad Hamburg. Moreover I found its inhabitanta ju^ 
engaged in a feud with a neighbouring count, and I 
at once need mj sword in their behalf with vigonx, and 
Bttccess." 

"Your B word I your knightly awordl'* broke forth 
Biom, the old fire flashing from his eyes, ^* against a 
knight I And for costermongej^?" 

*'SiT^" Baid Folko quietly^ "Aw the barons of 
Montfancon haire used tielr swords has ever rested 
with themselves, without the interference of any third 
person, and I intend to maintain this good custom as 
I have received it If yoti are opposed to it» say so 
freely. At the same time I forbid any rude word 
agaiDst the men of Hambarg, whom I have already 
declared to be my fi-iends." 

Biorn cast down his haughty eyes and the fire faded 
from them. Then in a low voice he saldj "Speak on, 
noble baron, you are right and I am wrong." 

Folko held out his hand to him in friendship across 
the table, and thus continued his narration: "The 
deaxest of all my dear friends at Hamburg, are two 
people of marvellous experience — - a father and his son. 
What have they not seen and done in the remotest 
ends of the earth, and established for the welfare of 
their native town? Thanks be to God, my life is not 
to be called a barren one, but compared to the wise 
Gottbard Lenz and to. his powerful son Eudlieb, I 
seem to myself like a equire who has been to a conple 
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of toumamcnts^ and has perhaps in the chase reached 
the uttermost botindary of liie own foreste, Thoy have 
converted, overcome, gladdened, dark men in landj 
whose name I do not know» and the richea they have 
brooglit back with them they have dedicated to the 
common good, as thongh there were nothing else to 
do with it On their return home from their bold 
voyages, they hasten to a hospital established by 
them, asmd there thej act as overBeerB and as watchful, 
hnmble nnrges. Then they select bnilding-ground for 
haadsome towers and fortresses, which they erect for 
the protection of their country j then, again, they inspect 
houses in which the wandering pilgrim finds a hospit- 
able reating-plaee ; and, lastly, in their own home they 
entertain their guests, rich and noble as kings, and 
simple and unconstrained as shepherds; and many a tale 
of Uieir adventures gives a relish to the choice viands 
and the costly wine, — among others they have told 
m© one at which my hair stood on end, and perhaps 
I can here gather closer information from you with re- 
gard to the occurrence. It was many years ago, just 
at the holy Christmas season, that (xotthard and Rud- 
lieb were wrecked on the Norwegian coast during a 
violent storm; they cannot accnrately declare the posi- 
tion of the rocks on which their vessel stmck; bat so 
much IB certain, that not far from the spot the towers 
of a strong knightly castle rose* and father and son 
repaired tlnther to request assistance and refreshment, 
snch as Christian people are wont to give, leaving 
meanwhile their followers in the shipwrecked vesseL 
The cafltle-gate waa opened to them and they thought 
that all was well. All at once the court -yard was 
filled mth armed mon^ who directed their sharp, Btoel- 
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poiutfld lancts against the helpksg Btrangera, 'wlioae 
honourable repreaentadonfl and gentle entreaties were 
jnet only hy auUen eiilence, or with hoa^e and ecom- 
ful jeering. At last a knight came down the flight of 
stairs with ejea flashing fire , — they know not if it 
were a phantom, or Bome wild heathen, — he gave a 
signal and the fatal lances closed more narrowlj around 
them. At that moment the flute-like tones of a woman^s 
voice were heard, calling on Grod to help, and in mad 
fury the spectres rushed against each other ^ the gates 
flew open, and Gotthard and Eudlieb fled^ catching a 
glimpse as they passed of an angelic woman at a 
lighted window. They made every esertion to get 
their leaking vessel again afloat^ preferring rather to 
give themselves up to the sea than to that terrible 
shore, and at last afler manifold dangers they lauded 
in Denmark. — They are of opinion that that wicked 
castle was a heathea fortress, hut I consider It to be 
some ruined stronghold deserted by man, in which 
hellish spectres carry on their sport by night, for tell 
me, what heathen would be so demon-like as to offer 
death to shipwrecked eupplianta instead of re^shment 
and assistance?" 

Biorn stared fixedly before him, as if turned to 
stone. But Sintram stepped £>om the hearth to the 
table, and said^ "Father, let ne seek out this nest of 
wickedness , and lay it even with the ground. I know 
not why, but my mind is impressed with it as a cer- 
tainty ^ that this fearful occurrence is alone to blame 
for my terrible dreams." 
fa Burning with rage against his son, Bi&ra rose np^ 
^" and would perhaps again have nttered some dreadful 
imprecation, but it was not to be^ for Just at thAJL^a.^:^ 
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B# iMwd n liifi'tji fltt 

JVtaned ft« &■ «q 
B» kii nuci^ei t* iakm 
wUdb b edM CUm. 

Aria B£fc«« wm Ijmg st mcliiir m te ^f, «ai aA* 

▼wed pMJfiotiiML J«rl £ne woali aot hw nf Aii^ 
•■AthefeHdi^AjxiiBiQim si kngtimMtkaihawHliI 
mnr Mter die Hbut of C3iiofl te to faid vaster W 

eiBX It WBi tliere that tbe soa^ el an ancient Gnek 
bard, named Htmier^ were ^kkkmsfy simg, and mofeover 
¥«7 i^hofce wln^ were drank there- From padej they 
proceeded Co combttf and so nu^litilj did the searUe^ 
Arm Btdm preratl, tbat Jarl Erie lost two of his r&- 
mUf and only escaped with difficulty in one which 
waa already mnch injnred. For this act Eric the A^ed 
hopee one day to make the house of the sea-Mng 
atone, iince Ann Bidm is himself not on the spoL 
Wni yon therefore, Biom of the Fiery -eyes » make eom- 
pensation to Jari in as mTich oxen, money, and land as 
be demands? Or will yon prepare to meet him for battle 
on Ni8ung*B Heath, seven days hence?" 

Bidm bowed hia head composedly, and repeated 

conrteooa tone: ** Seven days hence at l^'iflnng's 

b-*' lie then presented the herald with a gold 

iBed gnbkt foil of rich wine, Baying: "Drink 

, and then hide the cup that thon hast emptied In 

m&Gtlo, and uke it with thee.'* 
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"Greet tliy JarT also from tbe Baron of Mont- 
faucon,'* added Folko, "and tell him that I too will 
be present at Niflrtng'a Heath, as the hereditary friend 
of the sea-kmg, and as kinsman and gaeat of BiSm of 
the Fieiy-eyes.'* 

The herald evidently started at the name of Mont- 
faueon^ he bent Tery low, looked with reTerent atten- 
tion at tb© haron, and quitted the hall. 

Crabrieile Bmiled at her knight with an nntronbled 
and loving air, for well she knew his j^aown as a 
warrior; she only asked: "Where ebaU I remain, 
Folko, when yon go forth to battle?" 

"I thonght," replied Biom, *'yon would be pleased 
to stay in my castle » beantiftil lady. I leave my son 
behind for you as ward and squire," 

Gabrielle hesitated for a moment ^ and Sintram 
having retnmed to his place by the heaTth, muttered 
to himself, looking gloomily at the bright flame: "Tes^ 
yes, it will possibly be so. It seems to me that Duke 
Menelaus may have Just left the fortress of Sparta on 
some such warlike expedition, when the ardent knight 
Paris met the beantifol Helen at eventide in the 
garden-" 

But Gabrielle, shuddering she knew not why, said 
Buddenly: ^'Witbont you, Folko? And shall I then 
be deprived of the pleasure of seeing you fight? and 
miss the hononr of tending you should you be 
wounded?" 

Folko bowed and gracefiilly thanked bis lady, and 
replied: "Go with your knight » since thou so defiireet 
it, and be Lis lovely inspiring star. It is indeed a 
good old northern custom, that women should be 
pxesent at the contests of knights, and no Northman 
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will diaturb Uie spot brigbtened witb the light of their 
eyes. Unless** — inquired he, casting a ^lanc6 at 
BiSm — "Eric Jarl perhaps h not worthy of his 
ancestors/* 

"He is a XQan of honour," asserted BiSm. 

"Then array yourself ^ array yonraelf, my fairest 
loTe,*' said Foiko , half singing and half speaking, ^' and 
come forth with us to the battle-field as judge of our 
prowess r' 

"Forth! Forthwith ns to the hattle-fieldl" echoed 
Sintram enthuaiastically , and all dispersed cheerfully 
aad hopefully f Sintram repairiug to the forest, and 
the rest to repose. 



NINTH CHAPTEE. 



NjFLUira^s Heath was the name given to a desolate 
and dreary tract of country in Norway; it was said 
that the yotmg Niflung, tbe son of HiJgne, the last 
of his race^ had there darkly ended a ead and nnsnc- 
cessfnl life. Many ancient gravestones were scattered 
aroEud, and in the few oak-treea which rustled here 
and there on the plain, mighty eagles had built their 
nests f and fought at times so bitterly with each other, 
that the flapping of their heavy wings and their angry 
ciT could be heard afar in more inhabited regions, 
the children in the cradles would start at the 

, and the old men would quake with fear as &ey 

imbering round the hearth. 

ue seventh night, the last before the day of 
), was just drawing in, and on both sides two 

>d bands might be seen descending the MUi; 
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tliat in the west led by Eric the Aged, tliat in tBo 
east hy Bi5m of the Fiery-eyes; for cnatom reqnu^d 
that the combatants shoidd appear ou the field of 
l>attle previous to the honr appointed, in ord^ to 
intimate that they rather sought than ehnimed the 
conteHt 

Polko immediately pitched f on the most conrenlent 
ipot, his tent of aznre samite fringed with gold, which 
lie had brought with him for hia fair lady's comfort^ 
while Sintram rode across to Jarl Eric the Aged^ in 
the manner of a herald, to amioimce to him that the 
beautiful Gabrielle of Montfaucon was riding in the 
armed troops of the Knight BiSm^ and wonld be prc> 
Bent in the morning as judge of the combat Eric 
Jarl bowed low at this agreeable tidings, and ordered 
bis Skalds to strike np a song which ran as follows: — 

"Men or Erie I 
Fierce and brare \ 

Arrijr youracfrea ore momlng llglitii 
With sp&ar iwd ablald, 
For battle B eld, 

Beck youTBelves for the coadng fight I 
BeftutyV tnilla, 
AvtAltA Awhile^ 

To glvi tbo verdict of ^oux fmai 
0*flr »ea and land^ 
From distant itrand, 
ndiouudB tb« glorfoiu Fulko'a usniti. 
Tberei, tmld^t tho fbe, 
We bit bfliuier knaw,. 
FreasEng onw&rda for iha fight I 
nten of Erie t 
F&Iko eomBi] 
fiAttla with joia ntmaat m)|:b.t t " 

The wonderful strains floated over the heathy and 
reached Gabri alleys tent. She was well accustomed to 
tear her knight's fame celebrated on aU eidea; but 
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when Ms praises burst foTtt ao glorlotisly under the 
sky of might horn tUo lips of an enemy, she could 
scarcely refrain from Mlmg on her knee^ before the 
great baroD. But Folko, with courteous grace, raised 
her tip, and pressing a fervent kiBs oa her soft: handf 
said: "To jou^ my lovely lady, belong my deeds » and 
not to mel" 

As the night parsed away, and the morning glowed 
in the east J Niflung's Heath was full of movement 
and sound and eparkling arm a. Knighta piit on their 
clashing armonr, noble steeds neighed, the morning 
dranght went rotind in shining goblets of gold and 
eilver, and war-songs and harp-notes resounded every- 
where. A merry march played on horns rose from 
BiSm's camp. Montfaucon, with his howemeu and 
retainers, clad in blue- steel armonr^ con ducted his 
lady to a height on which she would be secure from 
the flying spears ^ and could have a free surrey of the 
battle-fieH, The lights of momiog played aa it were 
in homage over her beauty, and as she passed close 
by the camp of Eric Jarl, his men lowered their arms, 
and the officers bent low their plumed helmets. Two 
of Montf an con's pages remained on the height in 
attendance on Gabrielle, not unwillingly restraining 
their love of fighting for an office so agreeable. Then 
the two hosts passed in front of her, saluting her and 
singing to her as they went; and, placing themselves 
in battle array, the fight began. 

The spears of the Northmen^ hurled by powerful 
hands, rebounded with a clash from the broad shields 
opposed to them, or met whizzing in their flight; and 
now and then, both in Biom'a and Eric's hosts » a 
warrior was struck » and fell silent to the ground. 
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Til en tlig Knip^ht Folko of Montfancon advanced 
witb his Norman hotsemen. As he dasLed by, hs 
lowered Lis sword to salute Gabrielle^ and then, rats- 
ing a general exulting battle-ciy^ he charged the left 
wing of the enemy* Eric's foot-soldiers, resting finnlj 
on their knees, received them with fixed halherde; 
manj a noble horse fell fatally wounded, bringing hia 
rider with him to the ground; many another in his 
death-fall cmshed his enemy beneath him. Folko 
rushed through — he and hie war-steed tinwounded^ — 
and a troop of chosen knights followed him. Disorder 
wag already raging in the hostile camp-, the soldiers of 
Biorn of the Fiery-eyeB were already raising ahouta 
of victory, when a troop of horse headed by Eric Jarl, 
advanced against the great baron, and whilst' Mont- 
faucon's Normans, hastily assembled, were engaged in 
dispersing" these new ranks, the enemy's infantry were 
gradually gathering into a dense mass, rolling on and 
on. All thia seemed occasioned by the wonderfully 
shrill cry of a warrior who appeared in their midst 
And scarcely had this strange array been foriDed, than 
the troops scattered again in all directions with loud 
war- cries, and with a force as irresistible as that with 
which Hecla sends fortb the burning stream from its 
unfathomable abyaa. Bi5m'*B soldiers, who thonght to 
Burronnd the enemy, wavered and fell, and gave way 
before such inconceivable fury. In vain the Knight 
Biom endeavoured to oppose the stream — he waa 
himself almost carried away in the general flight. 

Mute and motionless, Sintram gazed at the tumulL 
Friend and foe passed him by, each aUke avoiding 
him, and none willing to have anything to do witb 
bitn, so fearfiil and so nnearthly waa his aspect of 
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Bilent rage* He too strnck neitlier riglit nor lef^^ his 
battle-axe rested in Ms hand. But lii9 eyes flashed witb 
fire, and Beemed piercing the enemj^s ranks, as thong-b 
he would find out him who had etirred tip the warlike 
fury. He succeeded. A Httle man» in strange-lookLiig 
ana our, with large golden boma on his helmet, and a 
projecting vi^or attached to it, was leaning on a two- 
edged halberd shaped like a sickle, and looked hither 
and thither as if with a Bmile of derision at the Tic- 
torious pursuit of Eric's troops and the flight of their 
adversariea. "That is liel" exclaimed Sintram; "that 
IB he who will drive us like fugitives before Gabrielle*s 
eyeel" And with the Bwiftness of an arrow he darted 
towards him with & wUd shout. 

The combat began with ftuy, but it lasted only a 
short time. Defying the hold dexterity of his adver- 
sary, Sintrara, taking advantage of his snperior size, 
struck so fearful a blow upon the homed helmet, that 
a stream of blood gushed forth, the little man fell 
groaning, and after a few frightful convulsive move- 
ments, stretched out his limbs as if BtifiPening in death. 

His fall appeared to determine that of Eric's anny. 
Even those who had not eeen bis defeat, suddenly 
lost courage and eagerness for fight, and retreated 
with uncertain step, or ran in wild desperation upon 
the halberds of the enemy. At the same time, Kont- 
faucon had dispersed Eric Jarrs cavalry after a des- 
perate conflict, and having dragged Eric himself from 
his saddle, had taken him prisoner with his own hand, 
BiSm of the Fiery-eyes stood victorious in the midst 
of the field. The day was won. 
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TENTH CHAPTER. 

Conducted by the great baron, in the presence of 
tlio wbole anny-f with glowing cheek and humble 
downcast loofe^ Sintram ascended th& hiE where 
Gabrielle stood in all her radiant beauty. Both war- 
riors bent on their knees before her, and Folko e&id 
Holenmly; "Lady, tbia yoimg combatant of noble race 
merits ^e reward of thk day's victory, I pray yon, 
let him receive it from yonr fair hand." 

Gabrielle bowed courtconsly, diaeagaged her velvet 
scarf of blue and gold, and fastened it to a gleaming 
gword which a page brongbt her on a cushion of elotb 
of silver. Then with a smile she held ont the noble 
gifl to Sintram, who was jnat bending forward to 
receive it,^ when Gabrielle suddenly paused, and tniu- 
ing to Folko, SJud^ "Noble Baron, should not one on 
whom I bestow eword and ecarf, be £rst admitted to 
the order of knighthood?" 

Light as a feather, Folko sprang np^ bowed low 
before his lady, and with solemn dignity gave the 
yonth the accolade of knighthood. Then Gabrielle 
invested him with the sword, saying: "For the honour 
of God and virtuous ladies, my young hero. I saw 
yon fight J I saw you conquer, and my hearty prayer 
followed you. Fight and conquer o^n again, aa yon 
have done to-day » that the beams of your fame may 
shine even to my far-distant country," 

And at a sign from Folko, she oETered her tender 
lips for the new knight to kiss. 

Thrilling with ardour, bQt aa if sanctified for sei^ 
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vice» Sintram arose in silence, hot tears streaming 
down his softened countenance as the acclamations and 
iTompets of the assembled aimieB greeted the ennobled 
yonth with deafening applause. 

The old Eolf Btood, howeyerT calmlj aside, and 
as he looked in the mild beaming ejes of his young 
charge, he said in a voice of glad thanksgiving: 



"Alt fltrtfa hMh now an find, 
Bleb grlfU doUi Haavea teail 
Thi evil toe ii ■lAtnl*' 



BIdm ajid Eric Jarl had meanwhile been convers- 
ing together eagerly but not unconrteonBly. The 
victor now led his vani^uished foe np the hill, and 
presented him to the baron and Gabrielle, eajing: 
"Instead of two enemies^ we are now two sworn allies ^ 
and I ptay yoWj my dear guests and kinsfolk, that 
yon also will receive him with gracious favour, as one 
who henceforth belongs to us." 

"Wlio haa done so always," added Eric smiling. 
"I have indeed attempted revenge; but, defeated by 
land and water, one gets satisiied at last. And I 
thank God that I have not yielded ingloriously^ either 
in the Grrecian aeas in battle with the sea-kiDg, or on 
Niflung'B Heath with you." Folko of Montfancon 
gave a ready absent to tlxis by cordially shaking his 
hand, and the reconciliation was solemnly and heartily 
made. Eric Jarl then addressed Gabrielle with snch 
noble and courteons grace , that she gazed on the hoary 
gigantic hero with a smile of wonder, and offered him 
her beautifnl band to kiss. 

Sintram meanwhile was engaged in earnest con- 
versation with the good Kolf, and at length the words 
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caaglit tlie eare of otbere: ^'But before all, bury that 
wonderftilly bravG knight whom my battlc'aie Bmote, 
Seek out tke greenest mound for bis res ting-place, 
aud tbe most magnidc^at oak to oversbadow it; also» 
first opeo bia vizor and look carefully at bis face, 
tbat, tbougb mortally wounded, we may not buiy Lim 
alive; and moreover, that yon may be able to inform 
me of the appearance of one to whom I owe this most 
glorious of all prizes of victory." 

Bolf bowed kindly, and went away. 

"Our young knight is inquiring there'' — said 
Folko» tuming to Eric Jarl — "about » elain warrior 
of whom I would gladly hear more, WKo^ my dear 
flir» waa that wonderful captain who led on your 
infan^ iu such a masterly manner, and who scarcely 
yielded before Sintram's powerful battle-axe?" 

"Yon ask me more tbaa I really can myself 
answer j" replied Eric Jarl. "It ia about three nights 
ago tbat tbe stranger joined me. I was sitting one 
evening with my fellow-warriors round the beartb; 
we were forging our armour and singing over our 
work- Suddenly, above ihQ sound of tbe hammer and 
the 8ong> we beard a noise bo powerftil, that we at 
once became eilent, and sat motionless as if turned 
into &tone. Before long, tbe Bound was repeated, 
and we perceived tbat the noise must come from an 
immense horn which someone was blowing outside 
the castle, demanding admittance, I then went my- 
self down to the caBtle-gate, and as I passed through 
the court-yard^ all my dogs were so terrified by tbe 
strange noise, that instead of barking they were 
winning and crouching in their kennels, I scolded 
tbem, and called to Lhem, but even the boldest would 
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not foUiitr me. *I will sliew yon then,' tliongiit T» 
'the way ta wt to work 5* and I grasped my sword 
firmly, placed my torch doae b^de me on the groimd^ 
and let the portals open without fnrlher delay. For I 
knew well that it wonld he no easy matter for any 
one to enter withont my will 

^^A lotid laugh greeted me from without, and I 
heard the words: *Well, w^I these are mighty pre- 
parations indeed for giving one little m^n the hospita- 
ble shelter he deeireel^ And indeed I felt a hlnsh of 
ihame come orer me as I daw the small stranger 
etanding qnite alone opposite to me. I begged him 
to come in at once, and offered him my hand*, but he 
still seemed too indignant, and wonld not give me 
his own in retnm. On his way into the castle, how- 
ev^f he became more fi-iendly, and shewed me more- 
over the golden horn which he had blown; he had too 
another of the same kind^ and he wore both screwed 
on his helmet 

*'When we were together in the hall, he behav^ed in 
a very strange manner. Sometimes he was merry, 
sometimes cross, sometimes conrteona, and sometimes 
jeering f withont anyone being able to see why he was 
thns varying ercry moment. I wonld gladly have en- 
quired from whence he came, bnt how conld I ask my 
I^Tieat snch a question ! So far be told ns himself! that 
lie was thoronghly frozen in onr countries, and that in 
J J is own he was mnch wanner. He also seemed well 
acquainted with the imperial city of Constantinople, 
and he related fearful stories of how brother against 
brother^ nncle against nephew, and even father agmnst 
eon, bad thrust each o^ier from the throne, blind- 
ing, cutting out tongues, and murdering. At last be 
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mendoned lila own name^ it eoundcd Greek aud noble, 
but none of na could retain it. 

*'Soon however be shewed bimself to he an excellent 
armourer. He understood how to handle the red-hot 
iron lightly and boldly, and to fashiou it into form^ 
and indeed into one of tbe mo&t raurderous weapons of 
which I have ever heard, This^ nevertheless, I forbade, 
for I waa resolved to meet you in the field with equal 
arms, and with such as are in use iu our northern 
country. He laughedt and said we could be victorious 
without them; with skilful movements and the like: I 
was only to entrust him with the command of my in- 
fantry, and I was certain of victory* I thought to my- 
eelf, a good armourer of weapons is a good handler of 
weapons, still I desired some teat of his powers. My 
lords^ the skill he then exhibited in trials of strength is 
not to be conceived, and although the young Sintram 
is famed far and wide as a brave and mighty warrior, 
Btill I can scarcely imagine that he could kill BUch a 
on© as ray Greek ally.'* 

He would have continued speakings but the good 
Rolf came hastily back with some squires ^ and all 
looked so deadly pale, that every eye was involuntarily 
turned to them, with anxious expectation as to the 
tidings he had brought. Bolf stood still, trembling 
and silent 

"Courage, my old friendl" said Siatram. "What- 
ever you may have to tell, everything fi:om your faith* 
ful lips Is truth and light' ^ 

"Sir Knight," began the old man^ **do not be 
angry ^ but the strange warrior whom you slew to-day, 

I we could not possibly bury. Had we only not opened 
that vizor — that hideous projecting vizor 1 For ao hox^Nsi 
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a couutenaiL&e griimed from beneatli it, so fearfally 

distorted by deaths that we scarcely kept our sensefi. 
God forbid that we should have touched him. Far 
rather send me to kill bears aad wolves in the deserts, 
aEd let me look on while eagles, vultures, and hawks 
revel on their carcasea/^ ^ 

All present shuddered, and remaiaed for Bome fl 
time ailent. At leugth Siutram regained courage and 
eaid: "Dear old man, whence come these wild words? 
BQcb as these until now have been ever so alien and 
abhorrent to you? — And you, Sir Eric, did your Gre- 
eian ally appear to you so terrible also when alive?" 

"That I know not," replied Eric Jarl, casting a 
glance of enquiry round the circle of his comrades 
and retainerfl. They confirmed his words. Only at 
last it appeared that neither chieftaiu, nor knigbt, nor 
soldiery, could accurately sslj what the stranger was 
like, ^ 

*'Then we will find it out for ourselves, and at the ■ 
flame time bury the corpse," said Sintram, courteously 
signing to the whole assembled party to follow him. 
All did 80, except Montfaucon, whom the fearful en- M 
treaties of GabrieUe kept at her side, I 

He lost nothing thereby. For though Niflung's 
Heath was searched in all directions twenty tames 
over, the body of the strange warrior was no longer 
to be found. 
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ELEVEKTH CHAPTEH. 

Thb jojfol calmness wbicli had come over Sintram 
on tMs day, Heemed to be more than a passing gleam. 
Even thougli at times, a remembraace of the knig^tt 
Paris and Helena would inflaine hia heart with wilder 
and holder aspirations, it needed only one glance at 
scarf and awordj and the atream of his inner life would 
glide on again with clear and miiror-Iike calmness- 

"What can a man wish for beyond what has already 
been bestowed upon me?" he would often say to him- 
self in quiet delight. 

Matters tLus went on for a long time. The beauti- 
ful northern autumn had already begun to redden the 
leaves of the oaks and elms around the castle, when 
one day he was sitting with Folko and Gabriello, al- 
most in the very same spot in the garden at which he 
had before encountered that mysterious being, whom 
he, without knowing why, had called the little master. 
But on this day, how different was the aspect of every 
thing. The sun was sinking calmly and brightly to- 
wards the sea, the evening mist, the token of an au- 
tumnal fog, was rising over the meadows and fields 
around the castle-hill. Presently Gabrielle, placing her 
lute in Siuti^am's hands, said: 

"Dear friend, so gentle and mild as you now al- 
ways are, 1 may surely entrust you with my delicate 
inatmmeuL Sing to it your song of that land of 
flowers. I feel aa if on my lute, it would sound far 
sweeter, than when accompanied with the vibrations of 
your fearful harp." 

1&* 
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The young knlgLt bowed conrteonfily, and obey 
the lady'B command. 

Softly* and with unwonted grace, the tones rer 
Bounded &om his lipSf and the wild sung seemed to be 
transformed aud to blossom like some garden of the 
blessed. Gabrielle'B eyes were suffused with tears, and 
SiBtram, Einging more and more delightfally in hh 
ardent longing, gazed at their pearly brightness. 
When the kst chorda wore sounding, Gahrielle's voice 
repeated like some angel's echo: 

"Heigh-ho for the land with the beautiful flowers I" 
— Sintram put down the lute and heaved a sigh as 
he looked up thankfully towards the stars, now ap- 
pearing in the heavens. 

Then Gabrlelle, turning towards her lord, whispered: 
"Oh how long, how long, have we now been away fi-om 
our own glorious castles and our blooming gardens! 
Oh I that land with the beautifd flowersl" — 

Sintram scarcely knew whether he heard aright, 
so utterly did he at once feel himself shut out from 
Paradise. His last hope too vanished before Folko'a 
courteoua aastuances, that he would hasten to fulfil his 
lady's wishes the very next week, and that their vessel 
was already lying off the shore ready for sailing. She 
thanked him with a kiss, softly imprinted on his fore- 
head, and wmlked up the ascent towards the caatleT 
lefltiug on her husband's arm,, smiling and singing- 
Sintram, dejected in mind, and ae if turned into atone, 
remamed behind forgotten. 

At length, when night had darkened the sky, ho 
started up wildly, and ran up and down the garden 
with all his former madness ^ rushing out at last into 
ike wild moonlit hiUs. 
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There lie suffered his sword to clasli agamet tree and 
bueb, so that all aroEnd him tLere was a soimd of 
crashing and falling, and the night-birds flew abont him 
Bcreammg and wbistLing- in wild alarm, and Btag and 
doe sprang sm^j into the deepest coverts of the wilder- 
ness. 

Suddenly the old Rolf stood, before bim; he wajs on 
his wa7 back from a visit to the chaplain of Drontheim, 
to whom he had been relating with tears of joy, 
how Sintram had been softened by G-abrielle's angelic 
presence, aye^ almost cnred^ and how he ventured to 
hope that the evil dream had yielded. And now the 
wbizzing sword of the farions yonth, had well -nigh 
unwittingly wounded the good old man. He stood still 
with folded handjs, and sighed, forth from the very 
depths of bis heart; ^^Obl Sintram, my foster-child, the 
darling of my heart, what baa come over tbee to excite 
thee to this terrible rage?" — 

The youth stood for a time a& if spell-bound, gazing 
at his aged friend sadly and pensively, with ©yes that 
looked lite expiring watch-fires, shining through a 
thick mist. At length he sigiedj and said scarcely 
audibly: 

"Good Eolf, good Kolf, go away from me I I am 
not at home in thy garden of heaven^ and if eometimes 
a kindly breeze blow open its golden gates for me, so 
tbat I may look in at the flowery meadow-land, where 
the good angels dwells there comes at once an icy cold 
north wind between me and theni, and the sounding 
portals close, and I remain outside alone in endless 
winter," 

"Dear young knight, oh I listen to me, oh! listen 
I to tiiG good angel within yourself I Do yon not 'b^'ut Ttsv 
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your hand tlie same eword^ with wliicli tlie pure lady 
girded yoa? Does not her scarf mave over your farioua 
breast? Do jon not remember? You used to say, tliat 
no man conld desire more than tad been bestowed ou 
you!" 

**Xe8, Eolf, I have said that,*' replied Smtram, 
falling on the autumti moBS with a flood of tears. The 
teaM too ran down the old man's face to hia white 
beard. 

After a time the youth rose again j he ceaaed to 
weep, but hia looks were foarfiil, cold» and wrathful j 
and he said: **Se6, Eolf, I have paflsed blessed and 
peaceful days, and I thoug^ht all the powers of evil 
within me were for ever stifled and dead. It might 
perchance hare been so, Just aa it would ever be day 
If the sun were always in the heavens. But a^k thia 
poor dark earth, why she looks so gloomy! Encourage 
her to smile as she was wont to do I Old man^ she can 
no longer smile, and now that the gentle compassionate 
moon has passed behind the clouds with her holy 
foneral veil, she cannot even any longer weep^ and in 
the honr of darkness ©very tenrible feeling and every 
mad impulse wakens up, and I toll thee, disturb me 
not, disturb me nott Hurra! behind tbere^ behind there, 
is tJie pale moon!" 

His voice had almost fallen Into a murmur at 
these last words. Storm -like, he tore himself away 
from the trembling old man, and rushed away throngb 
the forest 

Eolf knelt down, and wept and prayed sileutly. 
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TWELFTH CHAPTER 

Where ibe sea^sliors lises moet sUeplj aud ab- 
niptlj under three half- withered oak& said to have 
been the scene of htiman sacrifices in heathen ages, 
Sintram stood, leaning solitary and exhausted on his 
drawn Bword^ alone in the moonlit night He looked 
out upon the distant heaving of the waves, and the 
pale beama of the moon, quivering between the branch ee 
of' the trees, fell upon hi a motionless figure, making 
Mm appear like Boiae fearful phantom. — 

Presendy someone partly raised himself jfrom the 
tall yellow grass on hie left, and groaning faintly laid 
down again. 

The following strange conversation however began 
between the two companions: 

*'Thou there, who movest thyself eo mysteriously 
in the grass^ dost thon belong to the living or to the 
dead?" 

"As one chooses to take it To heaven and to joy 
I am dead; to Hell and to anguish I live," 

*^Methinks I have heard thee before." 

"Yes." 

"Thou art perhaps a troubled spirit, and thy life 
blood was here perhaps poured out in sacrifice to idols!" 

*'I am a troubled spirit, but no one has shed my 
blood, and no one can shed it, But they have hurled 
me down, — ugh! into what a feariiil abyss." 

"And thou didst break thy neck there?" 

"I Kve, aud I shall live longer than thou." 

"Than almost seemest to me like the crazy pilgrim 
with the dead men^s bones." 
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"I am not h&f altliotigli ve often liold oooipaitj to* 
tgeCfaer; aj! ofUimes we hare doae and friendlj m^er- 
eotifse. But between cmrselrefl, I regard bim also as 
mad. If I Bometiines urge Idm on, and eaj: 'Take!* 
then be cotiasderSf and points upwards to tbe etazs; 
and tbeti aj^in, if I sometimes b&jz ^Take not!* tlien^ 
for the most part be will seize awkwardly and be is 
able to destroy my best delig'btB and pleasures. Bat 
[•nerertbeleflfl we keep np a sort of brotherhood in arms 
and are indeed all but kinsmen. ^^ 

"Give me tby hand, tbat I may belp thee np." 

*'0h hoi my offidons yoting sir, that might bring 
yon little good. But in tmth, you're already helping 
me to nsc. Give heed a hit" 

Wild and more wildly the form atrnggled on the 
Ifronndj thiek clouds hurried over the moon and stars 
on a long nnknown jotimey, and Sintiam's tbonghtg 
chased each other in a no less wonderfbl course wholly 
nnrejstrnined, and far and near the grass and trees 
rtistled awfully. At length the mysterious being had 
raised himself. As if with fearful curiosity, the moon 
Ihrnuglj a rent in the clouda, eaat a gleam upon Sin- 
tram's companion, m^ng it evident to the shuddering 
youtii that the little master stood beside him, 

"Avftunt!" cried he, *'I will hear nothing further 
of thy evil stories of the knight Paris. I should be 
driven <juite mad at the end," 

**It doesn't need stories of the Knight Paris for 

that!" laughed the little master. *'It is enough that the 

^elen of thy heart is travelling towards Montfaucon. 

FBeliove me thou art a victim to madness already. Or 

wouldeat thou tlmt she should remain. Then thou must 

, be mnro courteous towards me than thou art now." 
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And SO Ba^ung, the littla master raised hia voice 
wiiJi such angiy yiolence towards the sea, that SLatram 
could aot refrain from eliuddering at the dwarf. But 
he chid himself at once for the feeling, aad convul- 
Bively grasping his sword-hilt widi both his hands, he 
said scomMlj: 

"Thou and Gabrieliel What acqtmintaTice hast 
thou then with. Gabrielle?" 

"Not much," was the answer returned. At the 
flame time the little master evidently trembled with 
fear aud anger^ and at length he eaid: "I cannot en- 
dure the name of fhy Helen, do not repeat it to me ten 
times in a breath. But suppose the tempest were to 
rise? If the waves were to swell and roll, forming a 
foaming circle tound the coast of Norway? Then the 
voyage to Montfaucon could aot he thought of, and 
thy Helen would remain here at least through the 
whole long long dark winter!" 

"Ifl Ifl" replied Sintram contemptuously , *'Ih the 
3ea then thy slave? Are the storms thy fellows?" 

"They are rebels to mel Accursed rebels!" mnr- 
mtired the little master in his red beard, "Thou must 
help mOf Sir Sintram^ if Z am to control them^ but thoa 
hast again no heart for that J ^ 

"Boaster! Provoking boaster!" exclaimed the youth, 
*'what dost thou desire of me?'* 

"Not much, Sir Knight^ not mach for one who haa 
power and ardour of soul. Thou bast only to look 
steadily and keenly out over the sea for one half hour, 
and not to cease wishing with all thy might that it 
should foam and rage and swell and never rest till 
the icy baud of winter is on your mountains. That 
season in itself, is sufBcient to delay the voyage of 
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duke MenelaaH to Montfaucon, And give me also a 
lock of thy black liair. It ia flying as wildly about 
thee, aa ravens' and Tnltnree' wings." 

The youth drew his sharp dagger^ madly ent off a 
lock of his hair, threw it to the stranger, and according 
to his desire, gazed with earnest wishing over the ex- 
panse of &ea* 

And softly I qnite softly, tte waters began to he 
troubled, just as one whispers when anxious dreams come 
on, and when one longs to rest and cannot Bin tram 
was on the point of giving np^ but in the moonlight he 
perceived a vessel sailing with white-swelling saUa to- 
wards the south. The fear of seeing GabrieUe sooa 
thns sailing away, came over him; and ever msbing 
with increasing power^ he fiied his eyes npon the 
watery abyss. ^ Sintram^ alas Sintram, art thon in- 
deed the same being who bnt lately wast gazing on 
the moistened eyes of thy angelic lady? 

And the waves swelled more mightily, and the 
storm ewept whistling and howling over the ocean j the 
breakers, white with foam were already viflible in the 
moonlight. 

Then the little master threw the lock of Siatram'a 
hair up towards the clouds, and as it fluttered and 
floated away in the breeze, the tempest rose so angrily, 
that sea and sky were blended in one dense mist, and 
far off might be heard the cries of distress from many 
a sinking Tessel. 

Bnt the crazy pilgrlia with the dead men's bones, 
passed close by the shore in tlie midst of the waters, 
gigantic in statnre, and rocking terribly; the boat in 
wbich he stood waa not visible , so mightily raged the 
waves round about it 
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"Thou muet sare him, little i& aster, tboa must eave 
him moBt surely," cried Sintram m a ton© of angry 
eatreaty, through the tumtilt of the winds and waves 5 
hut the little master replied with a laugh: "Be at rest 
as regards him, he will be able to save himBelf. The 
wayea cannot harm him. Dost then see? They are 
only begging him, and that is why they toss bo boldly 
aronnd him. And he gives them rich alms^ very 
rich; I can assure yon that,^' 

Indeed it seemed, as if the pilgrim were strewing 
dead men's bones into the waters, and then passed 
scathless on his way. 

Sintram felt a horrid shudder pass through him, 
and he mBhed wildly towards the castle. His com- 
panion had vanished. 



THIETEENTH CHAPTER 



Is the castle, Bi&m and Gabrielle and Eolko of 
Montfeucon were sitting round the etone table, from 
which J since the arrival of the noble guests, those snita 
of armour had been removed, which had formerly been 
the silent companions of the lord of the castle » and 
had been placed all together in a heap in the adjoining 
apartment 

On this day, while the storm had been rattling so 
fhrionBly against the doors and windows, it seemed as 
if the old armour in the adjoining room had also been 
stirring, and Gabrielle several times rose with alarm 
and fixed her heautifut eyes fearfully on the little iron 
door, as though she presently expected to see an armed 
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ipectre issue from ft, beoding with Ms nug^bty lielmet 
throDgb tlje low vaulted doorwaj. 

Knig^ht Bi5ra smiled gnml/ at ber, and said as if 
he liad guessed her thoughts: "Oh, he will oever come 
oat from theoce again: at laat I have put an end to 

liis gncsis stared at him donhtanglj; but with an air 
of fearftil indifferencCt — it seemed as if the tempest had 
awakened the storm of rage within his own heart, — 

he began the following narration: 

"I was once also a happy man^ I bave smiled as 
you dOf and could rejoice in the morning as you do; 
it wa« before the hypocritical chaplain had so bewild- 
ered the wise mind of my beantifal wife with his canting 
piety, that at last she retired into a convent, and left 
me alone with our wild son. That indeed was not 
right in the lovely Vereoa. — Well, in her blooming 
glad youth before I knew her, many knights had 
sought her handj among others, Sir Woigand the 
Slender, and to him the fair maiden shewed herself 
most inclined to give a favourable hearing. Her parents 
well knew that Weigand's rank and power were almost 
equal to their own; his early reaown in arms moreover 
waa free from all reproach, so that Verena and he were 
almost regarded as affianced, 

"It happened one day that they were both walking 
together in the garden, and a shepherd was just driving 
bis sheep up the mountain outside. The maiden saw 
among the fiock a little snow-white lamb, Bkipping so 
gracefully and merrily about, that she longed to have 
it. Weigand at once vaulted over the railing,, hastened 
after die sbephcrd, and offered him two gold bracelets 
for the little animal. But the shepherd would not part 
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witli it; he scarcely listened to tlie kniglit, liut quietly 
continiaed hi a way up the mountain, with Weigand 
closely following him. At length Weigand lost his 
patience. He threatened, and the shepherd, fittudily 
and proudly, like all of his race in onr northern lands, 
threatened in retum. Suddenly Weigand's Bword clashed 
upon his head. He had int^ded the weapon to have 
fallen flatj but who can control a fiery steed or a drawn 
Bword? — The bleeding ahepherd with bis skull cloven, 
fell dawn the precipice; his flock bleated fearfully over 
the mountains. The little lamb alone ran in its terror 
towards the garden, pushed itself through the raiUnge, 
and aa if imploring help, lay down at Verena'a feet, 
red with its master's blood. She took it in her arma, 
and &om that hour never allowed Weigand the Slender 
to appear again before her face. 

^^She now always cherished the little lamb, and 
had no pleasure in anything else in the world, and she 
grew pale and turned her gaze heavenward, like the 
lilies. She would even at that time have taken the veil, 
hat just than I came to help her father in a bloody 
fend, and rescued him from Ms enemiea. This the old 
man represented to heri and, softly smiling, she gave 
me her beautiful hand. 

"Poor Weigand's grief would not allow him to re- 
main any longer in his own country. It drove him 
forth as a pilgrim to Asia^ whence our forefathere came, 
and he is said to have done wonderful deeds there, 
both of valoor and humility. Indeed my heart used 
to feel Btrangely weak at that time, whenever I beard 
him talked of. 

" Af^r some years he returned, and wished to build 
a church and a monasteiry oa that mountain, towards 
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the west yonder, from whence die walls of my castld 
are distiactlj Tiaible. It is eaid that he wished to be 
coDBecxated as a priest there himself, hat matters fall 
out otherwise. 

*'For some pirate veaseie had sailed from Uie 
BDuthem seas, and hearing of the httilding of this mo- 
nastery, the captain ime^ned that he ahould find much 
gold belonging to the lord of the ca&tle aud to the 
master-builders, or else^ that if he snrprised and car- 
ried them oflFv a mighty ransom was to he extorted from 
them. He conld have known bet little of northern 
courage and aorthera weapons, but ibat knowledge 
was speedily obtained. 

"Having landed in that hay nnder th« black roeke, 
he reached the site of the building by circuitons paths, 
Burrounded it, and fancied that the chief matter was 
now done. But hurra I Weigand and his bnilders 
rushed upon them with ewordg, hammera, and axes. 
The heathens fled away to their shipB, Weigaad fol- 
lowing them to take revenge- 

"Ott his way, he passed by our castle, and just aa 
he caught sight of Verena on the terrace^ and^ for the first 
time after many years, she courteously acknowledged the 
salutation of the glowing victor^ a dagger^ hurled back by 
one of the fugitive pirates, struck his uncovered head, 
and he fell, bleeding and insensible to the ground. 

"We completed the rout of the heathens. Then I 
ordered the wounded knight to be brought into the 
castle, and my pale Verena*s face glowed, like lilies 
la the morning light, and Weigand opened his eyee 
with a smile at finding himself near her. He refused 
to ho taken into any other room, hat the small one 
dose b^, where now the armour is placed j it felt to 
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him he said, like the little celli whicb, lie now hoped 
soon to inhabit in hia quiet cloister. — All was done 
according to Mb wish, mj Bweet Yereaa nuraed Mm, 
and he seemed at £j^t to be on the atraight road to 
recovery, but Ma head remamed weak aad confused on 
the sUghtest emotion ^ his walk was rather a falling 
than a walking, and Ms face was pale as death. We 
cnnld not let Mm go. He used to come out of the 
little door there, when we were sitting together of an 
evening, tottering along into the hallj and my heart 
was often sad and wrathful, when Verena's eweet ejes 
beamed bo softly towards Mm, and a blush like the 
glow of evening would suffuse her lilj cheeks. But I 
bore it, I could have borne it, to the end of our lives. 
— Alas, then Verena went into a cloister!" 

He fell so heavily upon Ms folded hands, that the 
stone table seemed to groan beneath it, and he remained 
a long while motionless as one dead. When he again 
raised himself, his fiery eye glanced fearfully and 
angrily round the hall, and at length he said to Folko: 

"Tour beloved Hamburgh era, Gotthard Leuz and 
Ms son Eudlieb, they are to blame for tMsI Who bid 
them be cast ashore here^ so close to my castle !^^ 

Eolko cast a piercing look on him, and was on the 
point of making a fearful enquiry; but another look at 
the trembling Gabrielle bade Mm be silent » at least 
for tho present, and the Ktdght Bifim continued his 
narrative as follows: 

^^ Verena was with her nuns, and I was alone, and 
my sorrow had driven me all day long wandering 
through forest and brook and mountain^ Then in the 
twilight I came back to my desolate castle, and scarcely 
had I entered the hall^ than the little door creaked. &xl^ 
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Weigand, wlio kad slept thraugli all, glided towards 
me, asking: * Where then is Verena?* — Then I be- 
came almost mad, and I howled to him with a laugh; 
*Slie ie goDd mad, and so am I, and so are jou^ aad 
now we are all madT — Merciful Heaven I the wound 
on hiD head buret open^ and a dark stream flowed over 
his face, — alaa! how different firom the rednesaj when 
Verena met him at the casde-gatel — and he raved, 
and rushed out into the wilderness, aad has wandered 
about there ever since aa a crazy pilgrim,*' — 

He was silent, and Gabrlelle was sUent, and Folko 
was gilent, all three cold and pale, like imag'ee of the 
dead. At last the fearful narrator added in a low voice 
and as if thoroughly exhausted: ^^He haa viaited me 
bete since then, but be will never come again through 
the little door. Have I not established peace and order 
in my caatle?" 



FOURTEENTH CHAPTER. 



Sbtt&av had not yet returned when the inmates 
of the castle retired to rest in deep bewilderment No 
one was even thinking of him, for eveiy heart was 
battling with strange forebodings and tmcertaiu cares. 
Even the heroic breast of Knight Folko of Montfaucon 
heaved with debating thoughts. 

Old Holf still remained without, weeping iu the 
forest, expofiing his grey head heedless of the storm, 
and waiting for hia young master. But he had gone 
a very diflferent way. It was not till morning dawned 
that he entered the castle firom the opposite direction. 

GabrieUe bad d umbered sweetly through the night 
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It was OB if angels witli golden wmgs tad fanned 
awaj the wild fltoriea of the previotia evening, and 
had wafted before her instead bright vigionB of the 
flowera and nmror-Uke lakes and green MUb of het 
home. She Btniled and breathed calmlj^ while without 
the magic storm raged howling over the woods and 
battled with the agitated sea. 

But in truth » when she awoke on the following 
morning, and still heard the windows rattling, and saw 
the clouds, as if dissolved in mist and steam, still con- 
cealing the face of heaven, she could have wept with 
dismaj and aadnees, especiaUj as Folko had alreadj 
quitted their apartments, and tide — bo her maidens 
informed her — clad in fuU armour. At the same 
time she heard the tramp of armed men resoniLding in 
the halls, and upon inquiiy she learned that the lord 
of Montfaucon had eummoned all his retainers to he 
in readiness to protect their lady. 

Wrapped in her ermine mantle, she almost looked 
in her fear like some tender ilower just blooming 
above the snow, and tottering before the winter^s 
storms, Presentlj Sir Folko entered in all the splen- 
dour of his gleaming armour^ peacefiilljr canying his 
golden helmet with its waving plume under Mb ann, 
and greeting Gabrielle with an air of cheerful serenity. 
At a sign from him her maidens retired, and the men- 
at-arms without were heard quietly dispersing. 

"Lady," said he, as he led her to a eouch and 
took his seat beside her, while she already seemed 
re-assured by his presence j "Lady, will you forgive 
your kuight that he left you to endure some moments 
of anxiety, but honoor and strict justice called him. 
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Every thing ia nowBettled, and that quietly and peace- 
fully; forget your fears, and whatever may have 
troubled you reckon now among the things that ara^ 
no more.^* ■ 

"But yoa and BiSm?" asked Gabrielle, ™ 

"On my knightly word of honour/' said Folko, 
"it IB aU well." 

Then he began to talk of indifferent and cheerfol 
matters with all his wonted grace and wit^ hut Ga- 
brielle, bending towards him» said with deep emotion: 

"Oh Folko, oh my Knight, the flower of my lifa» 
my protector and my dearest treasure on ear^, let me 
know everything^ if thou mayst. If however any 
given promise binds thee, that is another thing. Thou 
knoweet that I am of the race of Portamour, and that 
I would ask nothing of my knight which could cast 
the slightest breath of suspicion upon his spotless^ 
shield;* f 

Folko looked thoughtful for a moment , then smiling 
kindly at her, he said: "It ia not that, Gabrielle But 
wilt thou be able to bear what I have to announce to 
thee? Wilt thou not sink down under it as a slender 
fir bends beneath the burden of the enow?" fl 

She raised herself somewhat proudly, and replied : ■ 
"I have already reminded thee of my father's name. 
Let me only add that I am the wedded wife of the 
lord of Montfaucon,'* 

"Be it HO then," answered Folko, bowing solemnly, 
*'And if that must some day come to the light which 
has nought to do with &nch deeds of darkness, it at 
least comes forth less fearfully by a sudden flash. 
Know then^ Gabrielle, that the wicked knight who 
would have slain my friends Gotthard and Endlieb, is 
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none other than gui host and kinsman ^ BiSni of ths 
Fiery-Eyea.'' 

Gabrielle ehiiddered, and cohered her faca for a 
moment with her fair hands. Then looking round 
^th an air of amazement, she said: "I have bei^d 
fakely, althongh eren yostorday such a foreboding 
etruck me. Or did you not say just now that all was 
G(^ttled between yon and Biom, and that quietly and 
peacefully? Between the brave baroa and such a man 
after Euch a crime — ?'* 

"Ton heard aright/' replied Folkoj gazing with 
hearty delight at his delicate yet high-minded lady. 
"This morning at earliest dawn I went to him and 
challenged him to mortal combat in the neighbouriiig 
valley, if he were the man whose castle had well-nigh 
been the altar of sacrifice to Grotthard and EndHeb. He 
fitood there abeady completely armed ^ and merely said: 
*I am he!' and followed me to the forest But wheu we 
were alone at the place of combat, he hurled his shield 
from him down a giddy precipice, then cast his sword of 
battle after it, and then with two gigantic efforts he tore 
off his coat of mail, and said: ^Now thrust at me. Bit 
Judge, for I am a heavy aLuner, and I dare not fight 
with thee.' How dared I then attack him? Then a 
strange reconciliation was made between ns. He is 
partly to be couflidered my vassal^ and yet I solemnly 
absolved him from all payment in my own name and 
in that of my friends. H© was contrite, and yet no 
tear was iu his eye, and no friendly word crossed his 
lips. He was only oppressed with the sense of that 
strict justice which has invested me with this power, 
and Btoni'ia my vassal on that tenure. I know not, 
Lady, whether you can bear to see us together in thia 
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manner^ if not, I will seek some otlier castle aa a 
residence for na^ there are none indeed in Norway 
which would not receive ns gladl j and honourablj^ 
and this wild, aatnnmal tempest maj perhaps postpone 
our voyage for some time longer- Only this I think, 
that if we now depart, and in this manner, the heart 
of this wild roan will break." 

"Where my noble lord tarries, there wiU I also 
gladly tany imdcr his protection,.** replied Gabrielle^ 
and again die greatness of her knight shone before her, 
and her heart glowed with rapture* 



FIFTEENTH CHAPTEH, 
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Tke noble lady bad just nnbnckled her knigbt^s ar- 
mour with her own delicate bands — on the field of battle 
alone might pages or squires at her command have anght 
to do with Montfancon'a armour — and she was on the 
point of throwing his aznre gold-embroidered mantle 
over him, when the door was gently opened, and Sin- 
tram entered the room, bowing humbly. 

At tirat Gabrielle gave him a kindly aalntation, aa 
was her wont; but suddenly growing pale, she turned 
away and said: **For Heaven^ b sake, Sintram, bow 
yon look I And how can one eingle night have altered 
you BO terribly?'* 

Sintram stood still, aa if thunderstruck, not know- 
ing himself rightly what had really befallen him. 

Then Folko took him by the hand, and led him 
to a brightly-polished shield, and said very gravely: 
"Look at yourself in it, my young knight I" 

Sintram drew back horrified at the first glance* 
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It aeem^d to liim as if he saw the little master b^for^i 
him, with that one eiBgle tipiight feather in his won- 
derftil capi but at length he perceived that the mirror 
was shewing him himself aJone and no one else* and 
that it was only the cut of his own wild dagger in his 
hair which had given him this strange, and, aa he 
could not deny, spectre-like aspect 

"Who has done that to yon?" inquired Folko, still 
severely and gravely. "Arid what terror has made 
yonr wild and dishevelled hair thns stand on end?" 

Siutram knew not what to reply. It seemed to 
him as though he were standing before a Judgment-Eeat, 
and that he were about to be degraded from his knightly 
rank. 

Suddenly Folko drew him away from the shield^ 
and, leading him to the rattling window, asked: 
"Whence comes this tempest?" 

Again Sintram was eUenb. His limbs began to 
tremble under him^ and Gabrielle whispered, pale and 
terrified: "Oh Folko, my knight, what has happened? 
Oh, tell me — are we indeed come into an enchanted 
castle?" 

"Our native Iforth," replied Folko solemnly, "is 
rich in many a secret art. We may not, for aH that, 
call its people enchanters^ but the yonng man there 
has cause to watch himself narrowly; he whom the 
evil one has touched by bo much as a hair — ** 

Sintram heard no more. He staggered groaning 
out of the room. 

Outside be was met by the old Bolf, stiU com' 
pietely benumbed by the hail and tempest of the night 
Only rejoicing to see his young master again, he left 
his disordered appearance mmoticedj but as he accom- 
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i^olEKiB £^ into a rrooti, sad & tbs only wilii 
d^&enltf tliM Bolf eonld m &r neof«r Mm as t» 
ettalile bim to appev m the great lall at tiie nid-daj 
boor, 6tit before lie went down, 1h» ordered a dukld 
to be broo^bt, looked at Mmself in it, and witb disr 
maj and grief ^ cut ofiT idth Hs dagger the i^it of bis 
loog bUck hair, making himself almost look Eke a 
monk; and thus he joined the others, who wero already 
«ltttiig at Uble, 

All looked at Mm with Eurprise; old Bidm^ boir- 
9rer^ f^d In a tone of bewilderment: ^'^Will yoti also 
go ffom me to a cloister, like yonr feir mother?" 

A commanding look &om the lord of Montfancon 
reitmned any farther outbreak; and, as if appeaainglj, 
Bi5m added with a forced mnile: *M only thought per- 
haps Bomething bad happened to him as to Absalom, 
and be bad been obliged to psut with his hair in 
resetting Mmself from the meshes in wMch he waa 
entangled.^^ 

"Ton shonld not jeat with holy thin^,'* i^peated 
the baron with sererity, and all were sOent; and im- 
mediately after the repast was ended, Polko and 
OabncUe retired to their apartmenta with a gra^e and 
courteous salutation. 
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SIXTEENTH CHAPTER 

Life in ihe castle &oin henceforUi assumed quite 
another form. Those two exalted beings^ Folko and 
Gabrielle, remained for the most part in their apart- 
ments; and when they did appear, it was with calm 
dignity and silent seriousneiss^ and Biom and Sintratn 
stood with humble awe before them. Nevertheless, 
the lord of the castle conld not bear the thonght that 
his guests should withdraw to any other knight's abode. 
Once when Folko spoke of it| something like a tear 
stood in the wild man's eye. He bowed his head, and 
said softly* "As yon will- But I believe I shall wander 
among the rocks for days, if you go." 

Thus they remained all together; for the gtorm and 
the sea continued to rage so furiously that no voyage 
was to be thought of, and the oldest man in Norway 
could not remember such an antnmn. The priests 
consulted aU the Runic documents ^ the Scalds looked 
through their songs and tale a , and yet could find no 
record of a similar state of things. 

Bibrn and Siatram braved the tempest During 
the few hours that Folko and Gabrielle shewed them- 
selves, the father and son were always in the castle, 
as if in respectful attendance; the rest of the day, 
and often through the whole night, they were rushing 
through the forests and among the rocks in pursmt of 
bears. 

Folko meanwhile exerted all the charms of his 
mind and all the grace of hia noble manners to make 
Gabrielle forget that she wai dwelling in this wild 
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castle, and that the §6vere Norwegian winter waa 
already netting in^ which would ice them in for several 
monthB. Somedmes he would relate pleasaat tales, 
sometimcfl he woold play lively melodies, begging 
Gabrielle to dance with her maidens to Ma muflic; then 
again T presenting hie lute to one of the women , he 
wonld himself mingle in the dance, ever taking occa- 
sion thereby to express some new act of devotion to 
his lady; then again, in the spacious halls of the castle, 
he wonld prepare martial exercises for his retaineiBi 
and Gabrielle would have some graceful reward to 
adjudge to the victor; often too he would himself join 
the circle of combatants, but so that he only met their 
attacks on the defensive, and thuB deprived no one of 
the prize. The Nor^'Cgians who stood round as epec* 
tators, used to compare him vnfh the demi-god Baldur, 
a hero of their old traditions, who was wont to let the 
darts of his comrades be directed against him for amus6' 
ment, consdoua of his invulnerable nature and of his 
Btrengtlu 

Once at the close of one of these martial exer- 
the old Rolf advanced towards Folko, and 
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humbly beckoning him aside, said in a soft voice: 
"They call you the glorious and mighty Baldur, and 
they are right. But even the glorious and mighty 
Baldur died at last. Take heed to youi-eelf.^* 
Folko looked at him with astonishment 
**It is not,'* continued the old man, *'that I know 
of any treachery^ or that I could even remotely fore- 
bode any. God keep a Norwegian from such a fear. 
But as you stand before me in all the eplendour of 
your glory, the fleetingness of aU earthly things forces 
itself powerfiilly upon me, and I cannot help saying 
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to you: Take heed, oh take heed, noble Baron 1 Tbo 
"brighteat glory comes to an end." 

"They are good and pious tliongbts," replied Folko 
kindly^ "and I will treasiire them in a pure heart, my 
faithinl father." 

The good Eolf wa& often ^th Folko and Gabrielle, 
and thuB formed a link between the two widely differ- 
ent households ia the caistle. For how could he ever 
have forsaken his own Sintram! Only in the wild 
hunting expeditions, tbrongh the ra^ng storm and rain, 
he was no longer able to follow him. 

The bright winter had at last set in with all its 
majesty. The retiirn to Normandy was now in con- 
sequence impeded, and the magical etorm was lulled. 
Brilliantly shone the hilla and plains in their hoary 
attire; and Folko, with skatea on his feet, would often 
carry his lady swiftly as the wind in a light eledge 
over the cryetal-like frozen lakes and streams. 

On the other hand, the bear-hunts of the lord of 
the castle and his son assumed a still more desperate 
and to them evexi more agreeable aspect. 

About this time — when Christmas was drawing 
near^ and Sintram wag endeavouring to drown his 
fear of his wonted dreams by the wildest hunting ex- 
peditions — about this time Folko and Gabrielle were 
standing together on one of the terraces of the castlB. 
It was a mild evening; the snow-clad country waa 
glowbog with the red light of the setting sun; from 
below, in the armourer's hall, might be heard men's voices 
singing over their beautiful work^ songs of ancient 
heroic times. At length, however, the singing ceased, 
the beat of the hammer died away, and without being 
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able either to see the speakers or to distinguislj th 
by their Toices , the following conversation arose : 

**W]io ie the boldest amongst all those who trace 
their origin to our noble land?" 

**Folko of Montfaucon." 

** Bight f bnt tell me: is there then nothing irom 
the performance of which even this great baron would 
not draw baek?" 

"TeB, indeed-, there la one thing- And we, we who 
have alwajs dwelt in Norway, pursue it gladlj and 
readily." 

*^Anditis — ?" 

"A bear-hunt in winter, down icy precipices and 
over trackless pleuns of snow." 

*'TboTi'*rt right, my comrad<5. He who does not 
underatand how to fasten our enow-shoes to his feet, 
nor how to tarn on them in a moment to the right and 
left^ may he indeed a mighty knight in other respects, 
but on onr mountains and from oxir chase he is better 
away, tarrying with his pretty wife in her apart- 
ments.^^ 

A langh of satisfaction followed this remark, and 
the speakers then resnmed their ponderons work. 

Folko remained for some time absorbed in thonght. 

A glow, beyond that of the evening sky^ reddened 

liis cheek. Gabrielle too was silent, considering she 

knew not what At last she recovered herself, and 

^bracing her husband, she said: "To-morrow, you 

go, will yon not, on the bear-hnnt, and bring yonr 

r home the spoils of the chase?" 

The knight bowed his assent with an aix of glad- 

fl, and the rest of the evening was spent iu dUtnce 

.d music 
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SEVENTEENTH CHAPTEH. 

"See, ncUe lord»" eaid Sintram the next mornings 
when Folko expressed his desire to aecompany them, 
"our snow-shoes, which we call skier ^ give wingB to 
our course, so that we go down the mountaio-flide with 
the swiftness of the wind, aud ascend it again with a 
speed which no one can follow, and on the plain no horse 
can keep pace with us; but they are only safe for the 
most practised huntsmaap It ia as if Bome phaa torn- 
spirit dwelt in them, fearfully fatal to one who has not 
learned to use them from childhood. " 

Folko replied somewhat proudly: "Is this then the 
first time that I have been on your mountains? Teara 
ago I joined in this sport, and, thank Crod, every 
knightly exercise eoon becomes familiar to me." 

Sintram ventured no further remonstrance^ and still 
less the old BiSm. Both too felt more relieved when 
they saw with what Bkill and assurance Folko buckled 
the ikier on his feet^ without allowing anyone to assist 
Mm. The party went np the mountains in pursuit of 
a fierce bear, which they had often threatened in vain. 
They were soon obliged to separate^ and Sintram 
offered himself as companion to Polko. The baron, 
touched by the youth's deep humility and devotion, 
forgot everything which had lately appeared to him 
mysterious in the pale confused being before him^ and 
gave a ready assent 

As they climbed higher and higher up the enowy 
mountain, overlooking from many a giddy peak the 
lowei^lying crags and eummits, which appeared lik^ 
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eome ocean Guddciilj frozen or petrified by the wild 
etorm, the noble Montfancon drew his breaOi ever 
mors freely and joyonaly. He tang var-songe and 
love-soughs in the clear keen air, eongs of his Frank- 
ish home^ and the echo reverberated from rock to rock 
as if with anrprtBe at the sound. At tke Bame time^ 
he climbed the hei^^hts and glided down them again 
in mcny sport, Btrongly and eeciirely using the sup- 
porting staff, and taming right and left as the fancy 
seized him; ao that Sintram's former anxiety was 
changed into admiring astonishment; and the hunts- 
men, who still kept the baron in view, burst forth in 
loud applanaej proclaiming far and wide the new achieve- 
ments of their gcicst 

The good fortune which almost always accompa- 
nied the noble Folko in his deeds of rums, seemed 
disinclined to leave him even now. After a short 
search f he and Sintram found distinct traci^ of the 
animal, and with glad and beating hearts followed 
them 80 swiftly, that even a winged foe could scarcely 
have escaped their pureuit But the beast of whom they 
were in search, had no idea of flight. He lay sulkily in a 
cavern near the top of an almost perpendicular rock, 
infuriated by the noise of the chase , and only awaiting 
in his lazy rage for some adversary to venture near 
enough for him to tear Mm to pieces. Folko and 
Bintram were now close hj the rock, the rest were 
widely scattered over the mazy and dreary waste. The 
track led them upwards, and the two companions 
climbed the rock on different sides, bo that their prey 
could not escape them. Folko stood first on the soli- 
tary height and looked around him. 

A Tost boundless tract of snow stretched out tin- 
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trodden before Mm, melting in the distance m the 
gloomj clouda of evening. He almost fancied that he 
had lost the track of die fearfnl beast. 

Snddenlj a low growl iBsued from the rocky cleft 
near him, and black and elnmHj the bear rose from 
the Bnow, atood on its hind legs, and then adranced to- 
wards the baroa with glaring' ©yes. 

Sintram meanwhile was stmggling in Tain to aecend 
tbe rock, impeded by the masses of snow that were 
continnally slipping down. 

Glad of a combat, so long nntried as almost to be 
wholly new to him^ Sir Folko of Montfancon levelled 
his spear and awaited the attack of the monster. Be 
sufTered it to approach q^tute near, so that it could al- 
most tonch him with its fierce claws 5 then he made a 
thrust and buried his lance deep in the hearts breast. 
But still the terrible beast pressed ever onwards, bowl- 
ing and roarings thongh the cross-iron of the spear 
kept him on bis hind legs, and the knight was obliged 
to plant hU feet 6jinlj in the ground to resist the 
furious assault, while close before him was the horrible 
bloody face of the animal and close in his ear its 
hoarse growl, wrung forth partly in the agony of death, 
and partly from desire for blood. 

At last the hearts "^iriouB power grew weaker, and 
the dark blood streamed richly over the snow. He tot- 
tered: one more powerful thrust threw him backwards, 
and hurled him down over the rocky precipices. At 
the eame momeut Sintram stood by the side of the 
baron of Montfancon. 

Folko drew a deep breath, and said: **I have not 
yet the prize of victory in my hands j and have it I 
muatj so surely as I have succeeded in winning it. 
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Only Fee, the ehoe on mj right foot seemB to me m- 
jufei Do yoQ think, Smtram, that it ^11 hold for 
m« to glide down over the precipice?'* 

** Bather let me go," said Sintnun. "I mil fetch yoa 
the beards head and claws." 

"A tme knight,'* replied Folto Bomewhat indig- 
nantly » "does not do a knightly deed by halvea. I 
only aifik yon whether my snow-shoes will hold*" 

Sintram bent down to look, and was on die 
point of saying, "no," when suddenly a voice, dose 
beside them said: "Why, yes, of course! there is no 
question abont itl" Folko thought that Sintram had 
spoken and glided doivn with the swiftness of an arrow, 
while hia companion looked ronnd with amazenient. 
The hated fotm of the little master met his eye. 

He was jtist on the point of angrily accoBtlng him, 
when he heard the sound of the baron's feflrfol fell, and 
stood speechless with horror. All was also silent and 
still in the abyss below. 

*'Now, what art thoo waiting for?" said the little 
master after a pause. **He has broken his neck; go 
home to the castle, and take the beantiinl Helen to 
thyself." 

Sintram shuddered. His hideona companion then 
began to ©itol GabrieUe*9 charms with Buch glowing 
enchanting words, that the yonth felt his heart swell 
with a longing that he had never known before. He 
thought of bis fallen comrade, as nothing elio than a 
•rtitioQ removed between him and heaven, and he 
med to the castle. 

Presently a call resounded from the abyss. **My 
mrade, help I My comrade, help I I am still living, 
ut I am sorely wounded," 
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Sintram was on the point of going down to him 
and called out to the baron tliat he was coming; but 
the little master Baid: '^ There is no help for the shattered 
Duke Menelans, and the fair Helen knows it already. 
She 18 onlj waiting for Knight Paris to come to com- 
fort her." And with detestable cunning, he interwove 
the legend into reality, introducing his highly-wrought 
praises of the beautiM lady; and alas I the dazzled 
youtb yielded to him and fled. 

Distinctly he still heard from afar the baron's 
call; "Knight Sintram I Knight Sintram! thou on 
whom I bestowed the holy order, haste to me, and help 
mel the she-bear ia coming with her whelps » and my 
arm is useless 1 Knight Sintram I Knight Sintram! hasten 
to me, and help me!" 

His cry was drowned by the furious speed with 
which Sintram and hia companion hurried along in 
their snow-shoes, and by the evil words of the little 
master, who ridiculed the pride with which Dnke Mene- 
laufl had lately behaved towards the poor Sintram. 
At length he cried ont: "Good luck to you, Mrs. bear! 
good luck to you, you young whelpel you will have a 
delicious meal I you will feed upon the terror of 
heathendom, upon him at 'srhose name the Moorish 
brides weep, the great baron of Montfaucon, Now no 
more, ohl thou dainty knight I now no more wilt thou 
shout at the head of thy troops: Mountjoy St. Denysl" 

But scarcely had this holy name passed the lips of 
the little master, than he raised a howl of anguish, 
writhed himself in horrible contortions and at length 
moaning and wringing his hands^ yanished away in 
etorm of snow. 

Sintram plimted his staff in the grotrnd and »Ui 
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etIU. The vast expanse of snow, the distant mountains 
risitig' al>oTe it, and the gloomy forests of fir, — with 
what cold reproachftil silence they all seemed !o look 
at biml He felt aa if he must sink under the weight 
of his misery and his guilt. The bell of a distant 
hermitage fell aodly on bis e^ir. J 

Bursdog into tears in the increasing night, he ei- | 
claimed: '*My mother I my mother! I had once a 
dear careful mother^ and ehe said I was a good child 1" 

Then he fett a thought of comfort wafted to him as ■ 
by angeb^ that perhaps Montfauccm was not yet dead; ■ 
and with the speed of lightning he fled badt to the 
rock. 

Having reached the terrible place ^ he bent down 
over the precipice, looking amioualy. The moon» just 
riaing in all her splendour, helped him with her light. 

There was the knight of Montfancon, pale and 
bleeding, leaning, half kneeling agaiaet the rock; his , 
right arm hung crushed and powerless by his side; it I 
was evident that he had not been able to draw hia 
good sword from the scabbard. And jet he was keep- 
ing the bear and her whelps at bay with his proud eye 
and threatening aipect, so that they only crept round 
him I growling angrily: ready indeed at any moment 
for a fierce attack, and yet again retreating affirighted 
before the majestic figure of the defenceless victor. 

"Oh I what a hero might have perished here!" 
sighed 8intram; ^^and alasl through whose fault.^' And 
in an instant he had hurled hia apear with so true au 
aim^ that the bear fell weltering in its blood , and the 
young ones ran howling away. 

The baron looked up with smpriae. His counte- 
nance shone with the light of the moon that beamed 
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upon it, it looked grave and severe, and jet kindly, like 
Bome angelic mion, "Come down I" lie signed, and 
Sintrain glided carefullj and hastily down tLe precipice. 
He was abont to attend to the wonnded maji, bnt 
Polko said : "Firet take off the head and clawi of the 
bear,^ which I killed. I have promised my beantifal 
Gabrielle the spoils of the cbasa Then come to me 
and bind up my wounda; my right arm is broken >" 

8intram did ad the baron bade him. When the 
tokens of victory had been taken, and the fractured 
arm bound np, Folko desired the yonth to assist him 
back w the castle. 

"Oh, if I only dared to look yon in the face I" 
said Sintram in a low Toice^ "or if I only knew how 
to approach you I" 

"Thou wert indeed on a very otiI course/' replied 
Montfaucon gravely, "bnt how Bhould we men stand at 
all before God^ if repentance did not help us I Thou 
muBt always be he who saved my life, and let that 
thought bring thee comfort" 

The youth supported the haron gently and vigor- 
QUflly on his way, and both advanced silently in the 
moonlight 



EIGHTEENTH CHAPTEE, 

SoiJfHDS of wailing met them from the castle as ^ey 
approached f the chapel was solemnly lighted upj within 
it, knelt Gabrielle, sorrowing for the death of the 
knight of Montfaucon. 

But how quickly was all changed^ when the noble 
Won, paie and bloody it is true, but escaped from all 

Umiiw etHd other Taiu. ^ 
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mortaJ perQ^ stood tmiling'lj at tlie entranee of tite 
holj building, and said in a soft gentle Toice: ''Calm 
ibyBelf, Gabriellen and do not be frigbtened at seeing* 
me, for, bj the bonour of my race, thy knight liv^es." 

Ohl with what joy did Gabiielle's eyes sp&rkle as 
ehe looked at her knig'ht, and then raised them again 
to heaven, still streamlzig with tears, bnt from the 
bleaaed Honrce of grateful joy I With the help of two 
pages, Folko ennk on bis knees beside her, and both 
flanc^ed their happiness in silent prayer. 

When they left the chapel, the wotmded knight 
carefiilly anpported by bis beautiful lady, Sin tram waa 
standing in the darkBess without, gloomy as the night, 
and shy as the nocturnal birds. Yet he stepped trem^ 
bllngly forward in the light of the torches, laid the 
beards bead and claws at Gabrielle'e feet, and eaid: 
** These are the spoils of to -day ^s chase^ brought by the 
noble baron of Montfancon for his lady." — The Nor- 
wegians burst forth in ahonta and acclamations at the 
stranger knight, who at his very first hunting expedi- 
tion bad slain the most splendid and fearful of all the 
beasts of prey on their mountains. Then Folko looked 
smilingly round the cirele, and said; **Now, however, 
there are some of you who must not laugh again at 
me, if I stay at home sometimes with a pretty wife." 
— But those who had spoken the day before in the 
armonrer's hall, came forward, bowing low, and re- 
plied; "Noble sir, who could suppose that there was 
no knightly exercise in the whole world in which yoa 
would not shew yourself mighty above all other men?" 
"Something may be expected of the pupil of old sir 
Hugh," returned Folko kindly* "But now, brave 
northern heroes, praise my deliverer also, for he resetted 
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me from the claws of the she-hear, irhen I waa leauing 
against the rock| wounded with mj fall." 

He pointed to Sintram» and the general shout of 
rejoicing again hurst forth, and the old Holf bowed hia 
head over hia foster-son^e hand, with tears of joy 
eparkling iu his eyes. 

But Sititram drew hack ahuddertngly. "Did you 
know," hs Haid^ "whom yoii have hefore you, all yom* 
laiices woTild he levelled at my hreaat, and perhaps 
that would he the best thing for me. Yet I spare the 
honour of my father and of hia race, and for this time 
I win not confesH. Only so mach» noble Norwegians^ 
muBt you know, — " 

** Young man," interrupted Folko^ with a look of 
reproof, "again so fierce and bewildered? I desire thee 
to be silent respecting thy dreaming fancies." Sintram 
at fiist obeyed the baron*s order, hut scarcely had the 
latter begun smilingly to ascend the castle steps, than 
he cried out: "Oh no, thou noble wounded hero, stay 
awhile 1 I will serve thee in everything that thy heart 
can desire^ but in this I cannot serve thee. Ye noble 
Norwegians, so much you shall and must know, that I 
am no longer worthy to tarry under the same roof 
with the great Folko of Montfaucon and his angelic 
wife Gahrielle. And you, my aged father, good night, 
and calm yonr longing for me. I intend to live in the 
Btoae castle on the Moon Kocks^ until things are In 
some way altered with me." 

There was something m hm words which no one 
could venture to oppose, not even Folko. The wild 
Biom bowed hie head humbly and said; "Do according 
to thy pleasure, my poor Bon^ for I fear that thou art 
right" 
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Then Sintram walked solemnly and ailently tlirongli 
the castle-gate^ tBe good Kolf following him. Gabiielle 
led her exhausted lord up to Mb own apartments, 



NINETEENTH CHAPTEB. 
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It was a sad journey that of the youth and 
aged foster-father to the Mood Rocks, through 
wild tangled paths of the valleys thick with snow and 
ice- Rolf now and then sang veraeB of hymns in which 
the repentant sinner is promised comfort and peace, 
and Sintrara thanked him for them with looks of 
grateful sadness. Otherwise neither of them spoke a 
single word. 

At last — it was already nearing dawn — Sintram 
hroke the long silence hy saying: "Who are those two 
sitting there by the £roxea stream? There is a tall 
man and a little one. Their own wild hearts have 
doubtless driven them also into the wilderness. Rolf, 
do you know them? I feel a dread of them.** 

"Sir/' answered the old man^ "yonr disturbed 
mind leads yon astray. There is a tall fir-tree, and a 
Httlo weather-beaten stamp of an oak, half-covered 
with saow^ which gives it a strange appearance. There 
are no men sitting there." 

*'BoLf, look there then I look again careftdly. They 
are moving — they are whispering together I" 

"Sir, the morning wind moves the branches and 
rustles among the needle pine-leaves, and among the 
yellow oak-leaves^ and blows np the crisp snow." 

'*Rolf, now they are both coming towards ua; they 

now standing quite close before ne." 
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*'Sir, it is w© who in walking are appro acMog 
them^ and the setting moon casts sucli ijiuiint-like 
ahadowB acroea the valley." 

"Good eTening,^* Baid a hollow voice; and Sintram 
recognized tbe crazy pilgrim^ by whose side stood the 
malicions little master, looking more horrible than 

**Yoii were rights Sir Knight," whispered Rolf, 
drawixLg behind Sintram, and making the sign of the 
cross on his breast and forehead. 

The bewildered youth, however^ advanced towards 
die two figures, and said: "Yon have always shewn a 
marvellous pleasiire in being my companions. What 
do yon expect from it? And do yon desire now to 
go with me to the stone fortress? I will tend thee 
there, poor pale pilgrim*, and thee^ horrible little 
master, most malicious of dwar&f I will make thee 
shorter by a head as a reward for thy deeds yester- 
day." 

"That would he a thing I" laughed the little mas- 
t^. "And thon wouldst imagine ^ perhaps, that thou 
hadat done a great service to the whole world ! Yet 
indeed, who knows I Something might be gained by 
it! Only, poor fellow, thou canst not do it" 

ITie pOgrim meanwhUe was bowing his pale head 
to and fro tiioughtfuUy, and saying r "I really believe 
thon wonldst gladly have me, and I too shoiJd 
gladly come, but I may not yet Have patience 
awhile; come I sorely will, but at a distant time, and 
£rft we mnst together visit thy father, and then thou 
wilt also learn, poor friend, to call me by my name." 

^'Take heed of thwarting me again I" said the 
little master threateningly to the pilgrinn bat tsb^ 
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pointing witH Ms long- witieTed hand towaands tte bum 
jnst rising, said: "Stay either tliat son or me, if thon 
c&nstV 

The firat rays jnst then fell npon the ^aoiTf and 
ihe little master ran muttering down a precipice: the 
pilgrim, however, walked on calmly and solenmlj in 
the bright beauna towards a neigbbonring monntaln- 
castle. Not long after, the chapel-bell was heard toll- 
iDg for thd dead. 

"For heaven's sajce " whispered the good Rolf t© 
his knight, "for heaven^s sake, Sir Sintramf what sort 
of companions have yon? The one cannot bear the 
light of God's heatttiM inn, the other scarcely enters 
a dwelling before the death*knell folio wa hia footsteps. 
Can he perhaps have been a murderer?" 

"I do not think ho," said Sintram, "He seems to 
me the best of the two. Only that he will not come 
to me is a strange piece of wilfhlnesg. Did I not 
invite him kindly? I imagine he sings well, and he 
Bhonld have aung some InUaby to me. Since my mother 
went into the cloister, no one eings me any more 
cradle- songs." 

Hia eyes were bedewed with teara at the tender 
recollection. Bat he did not know himself what he 
had said beaidea, for his mind was wild and confdsed. 

They were approaching the Moon Rocks ^ and they 
ascended towards the stone fortreBB. The caatellan, 
an old gloomy man, especially devoted to the yonng 
knight from his melancholy and dark wild deeds, has- 
tened to let down the drawbridge. Silently they 
I exchanged greetingBi and silently did Sintram enter, 
and the Joyless portals closed with a crash behind the 
Lititnro anchorite. 
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TWENTIETH CHAPTER. 

Teb» indeed, an anchorite, or at least sometlung 
but little more social, did the poor Sintram now eoon 
become 1 For towards the approacMng holy ChriBtmas 
festival his fearM dreama attacked him, and seized 
him this time eo terribly, l^at all the s^uirea and ser- 
vants fled screaming ^om the castle, and would not 
ventore back again. No one remained with him bnt 
Eolf and the old castellan. 

Bintram, indeed, grew quiet again, but be went 
aboat looking so pale aud etOl, that he might have 
been taken for a moving corpse. No consolation &om 
the goodKolf, no devout and pleasing song any longer 
availed to help; and the castellan, with his wild ecarred 
face, his head almost bald from some monfltroua sword- 
cut, and his stubborn silence, was almost like a yet 
darker shadow of the unhappy knight. Eolf thought 
of Bnuunoning the holy chaplain of Dioutheim, bnt 
how could he have left his master all alone with the 
gloomy castellan — a man who had at all times ei- 
cited in him a secret feeling of dread- Bi5m had 
long had the wild strange warrior in his service, and 
he honoured him on account of his steady fidelity and 
Hs immense valour, without the knight or anyone else 
knowing whence the castellan came and who he really 
was. Indeed few people knew by what name to call 
him» but the knowledge seemed needless, as he never 
entered into conversation with anyone. He was just 
the caatellan of the stone castle on the Moon Bocks, 
and nothing further. 
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Kolf Committed his deep heartfelt cares to thd mer* 
cifol God I believing that He would help him, and the 
mercifkl G«d did help Mm. 1 

For it waB jnBt on Chmtmaa-eve that the bell at i 
die drawbridge gonnded, and when Rolf looked over 
the battlements t be eaw the chaplain of Drontbeim 
Btanding without, in strange company indeed, for by 
bis side appeared the crazy pilgrim, and the dead 
men*B bones on his dark mantle shone quite awhilly 
in the glimmeripg starlight^ but the presence of the 
chaplain filled the old Rolf with too much joy to allow 
much room for doubt^ ''besides," thought be, "who- 
ever comes with him muflt be welcome I" and so be _ 
admitted them both with respectfdl haste, and con- ■ 
ducted them up to the hall where Sintram was sit- 
ting pale and motionless under the light of a single 
flickering lamp, Eolf was obliged to support and help 
the crazy pOgrim up the stairs, for be was quite be- 
numbed with cold. J 

"I bring you a greeting from your mother," said " 
the chaplain as he entered , and a sweet smile at once 
passed over the young knlght*s countenance, and its 
deadly pallor gave place to a soft glow of red. *'0h 
heaven!" he murmured, "does my mother then etlU 
live, and does she wish also to know anything of 
me?" f 

*'She is endowed with a great and mighty power ■ 
of presentiment," replied the chaplain; "and wbatevex 
you either do or leave undone is miirored in bar mind 
— half waking and half dreaming — in many won- 
derfiil visions. She now knows of your deep sorrow, 
and ehe sends me, the father-confessor of her courent, 
uther to comfort you, but also at the same time 
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warn yoQ, for as she aSBorta^ and as I am iiiclijied 
to believe, many and Bevere trials lie before you." 

3intram bowed, holding bis arms still crossed over 
Mb breast, and said with a gentle smile: *'Much baa 
been vouchsafed to me, more than I bad ventured to 
hope in my boldest moments, ten iJionsand times more 
by my mother's greeting and your consolation, reve- 
rend sir; and all this after a fall more great and 
terrible than I have ever bad before. The mercy of 
the Lord is great, and bowever severe the burden He 
may send for trial and expiation, I hope with His help 
to be able to bear it." 

Just then the door opened, and the castellan en- 
tered with a torch, tbe red glare of which crimsoned 
his countenance. He looked terrified at the crazy 
pilgrim, who bad just sunk fainting on a seat, sup- 
ported and tended by Rolf j then he stared as if widi 
amazement at the chaplain, and at length murmured: 
"Strange meeting I I believe tbe bour for confession 
and reconciliation is arrived." 

"I believe so too," replied tlie boly father, wbo 
bad beard the whispered words. *'It seems indeed to 
be a day rich in grace and peace. This poor fellow 
here, whom I found half-frozen by the way, was more 
anxious to confess to me at once than to follow me to 
a bospitable hearth; do as be has done, my dark, fiery 
warrior, and delay not your good intention for one 
instant." So saying, be left the room with tbe cas- 
tellan, and turning back at tbe door, exclaimed: 
"Knight and squire! take good care meanwhile of my 
sick charge," 

Sintram and Bolf did as tbe chaplain desired, and 
when at length their cordials so revived tbe pilgrim 
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that lie opened bis e^es again, the joong knlgbt said 
with a friendly smile: "Seest thoa, now thou'st come 
to visit me after all. Why didst then refnse me when 
I invited thee so eameadj a few nights ago? I may 
have spoken perhaps eomewhat wildly and hastily. 
Pogaibly then wast thns frightened away." 

A sudden expression of fear passed over the pil- 
grim's coiintenaace, but he immediately looked up 
a^ain at Siatram with gentle humility, and said: "Oh 
dear, dear bit, I am most thoroughly devoted to yon. 
Only do not speak always of the things which may 
have happened between yon and me. It terrifies toe 
whenever you do it. For, sir, either I am mad and 
have forgotten everything » or yon met in the forest 
him whom I look npon as my most mighty twin- 
brother — " 

Sintram laid his hand gently on the pilgrim's lips, 
and replied: "Do not say any more on the matter. I 
will gladly promise to be eilent" Neither he nor old 
Eolf conld understand why the whole thing appeared 
to them so awftil, but they both trembled. 

After a pause the pilgrim began: "I would rather 
sing you a song, a gentle consoling song. Have yon 
not a Inte at hand?" 

Kolf fetched one ^ and the pilgrim, half raising him* 
self on the ann-eh^f sang the following words: 

" When tbe tut end drawetli Dlgh, 
And hsMit ind Uiab« &r« fftllluc fknt, 
Ttiaii look on M^bi 
Then ttira nboTfl tby prajerfuJ flje ; 
At Heaven^g gntfl 
Of tnoroy wtdt, 
ThMi Och4 mi^ belp thw it tlM lut. 
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Beeet tlioti bflw the EasE ti fflemnlDg? 

Hear^it, Lbon Lho brJglit AJigaLa iliieliiff, 

la ibA toBf bliuh otmoia? 

Thou wert «o long to darknest drosmiiij, 

And daatti !■ now n succoor itrliifliig, 

On meicy^a ptuloaB borne, 

Tboa DiaHt fflvo him ktudlf gredUn^} 

And bo Cometh m « frluud^ 

And by hia wQlcqmo Jojoua meetiogj 

Plaeetb p6n»iic« %l an end. 

When tbfl last end draneth Qlgb, 

And heart and Itmbi are faSllaf t^t| 

Tbon Ig&k oa^Igb, 

Thou turn flboTS thy prayerful eye j 

At HeATfln''fl g&te 

Of merely walt^ 

That God m&y b.el|i thefl at the ImI/^ 

^'AmenT* s^d Sintram and Eolf, folding their 
hands, and as the laat notes of ilie lute died awaj, the 
chaplain slowly and Boftly entered the hall with the 
castellan. 

"I bring yon a precious Christmas gift^" said the 
holy father, "After a long and hitter interval, peace 
of conscience and reconciliation are returning to a 
noble distoibed mind. It concerns thee, dear pUgrinif 
and Sintram, do thon^ with joyful trust in Grod, take 
a j^frcehing example from it," 

"More than twenty years ago," began the castellan 
at a sign from the chaplain, ^'more than twenty years 
ago, I was driving my sheep tip the monntalns as a 
bold shepherd J a yonng knight followed me, whom 
they called Weigand the Slender; he wanted to buy 
my favourite lamb for his lovely bride, and he offered 
me plenty of glittering gold for it I sturdily refused 
him. ImpetuouB youth was boiling within us both — > 
» stroke of his sword hurled me senseless down the 
precipice-'* 
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"Not killed?" inquired the pilgrim ia a 
audible voice. 

""I am ao ghost," replied the caBtellan grimljj and 
then at a serious aign from the holy father, ho con- 
tmaed in a more humble tone: 

"I recovered slowly and in Bolitnde, by the use 
of thoae remedies which were easily found by me, a 
shepherd, in our rich Talleye- When I came forth 
again, no one recognized me with my scarred face and 
my bald head. I heard a report through the country ^ 
that on account of that deed Weigand the Slender had 
been rejected by his beautiful betrothed Verena^ that 
he had pined away, and that she had wished to retire 
into a convent, but that her father had persuaded her 
to many the great Knight Biiim. Then a terrible 
desire ior vengeance came into my heart, and I dis- 
owned my name and kindred and home, and as a 
Btrange wild man I entered the service of the mighty 
Biiim, thuB suffering Weigand the Slender ever to be 
regarded as a murderer, and feasting on his anguish. 
So have I feasted on it, therefore, through all these 
long years J frightfully feasting on the idea of his self- 
banishment, of hia cheerless return home, and of his 
madness. But to-day" — and a gush of hot tears 
fell from his eyes — "to-day God has broken the 
hsrduess of my heart, and dear Six Knight Weigand, 
look upon yonxBelf no longer as a murderer, and say 
that yon will pardon me, and pray for him who has 
so terribly wronged yoti, and — " 

9obs choked his words. He fell down at the feet 
of the pilgrim, who embraced him with tears of joy 
and forgave him. 
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TWENTY FIRST CHAPTER. 

The oUrated feelingg of £hiB hour passed from 
their holy and oveiTQwering' entlmaiasm to ite calm 
thonghtM aspQci of dail^ Life, and Welgand baTiug 
now recoYeredf laid aside Ma omntle with tbe dead 
men's bones^ eajring: *^I chose as a penance to cany 
these fearful remaina abont with me in the idea that 
some of them might belong to him whom I had mur- 
dered. Hence I Bonght for them deep in the beds of 
the monn tain-torrents I and high up among the nests of 
the eagles and Yultures. And in my search it seemed 
to me BometimeB — could it haye been only an illu- 
sion? — it seemed to me as if I met a bemg almost 
like myself f but far, far more powerhd, and yet still 
more pale and still more haggard." 

An imploring glance from Sintram checked the 
flow of his words. Smiling gently ^ Weigand bent over 
him, and said: 

"Ton now know the deep, the unutterably deep 
sorrow which has been gnawing at my heart. My 
shjneas of yon, and my hearty love for yon, will no 
longer be a riddle to your warm and kindly feelings. 
For, young man, however mnch yon may resemble 
your fearful father, you have yonr mother's gentle 
heart, and its reflection brightens yonr pale, severe 
features, like the rosy morning that casts its soft gleams 
of ligbt over ice-covered mountains and snowy val- 
leys. And alas I how long have yon lived alone within 
yourself, though amid crowds of human beings I And 
how long now since you have seen your motheri 
my poor, dearly-loved Siutram?" 
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"I feel diougli," replied the yoatb, "as if a spring 
were gushing up in the barren wilderness; and I should 
perhaps be completely restored conid I only longer 
retain yoa and weep with you, mj dear eh. But I 
have ahreadj a eeuee within me that you will now soon M 
he taken from me." V 

**I beUey© truly,*' uaid the pilgrim^ **that my lato 
bong will be almost my last, and that it contained a 
prediction to be veiy reiy speedily ftiMlled in me. 
But oh I aa the eoul of man is like an ever-thirsty 
soil — the more blessings bestowed on us by God^ 
the more imploringly do we look for new ones — - I 
would crave for yet one thing more before the blessed 
end I hope for comes. It will not indeed be granted 
me," he continued with a failing voice, "for I feel my- ^ 
self too unworthy for so high a gin»'' ■ 

''It will nevertheless be granted youl" said the ■ 
chaplain in a loud and joyful tone. "'Ho that bum- 
bleth himself sball be exalted;' and I may surely 
venture to take one purified horn murder to receive 
a farewell from Yerena's holy and forgiving coun- 
tenance/^ 

The pilgrim stretched both his hands up to heave n| 
and an unspoken prayer of gratitude poured from his 
beaming eyes and from the happy smile upon his lipa. 
Sintram, however^ looked sadly down, and whispered 
softly to hiniflelf: "Ahl could I hut go with him!" 

"Poor, good Sin tram/' said the chaplain in a kbd 
and gentle tone: "I have heard tby desire, but the 
time is not yet come. The powers of evil within thee 
may yet raiie their wrathful heads, and Verena must 
reatrain both her own and thy longing desire » until 
all is pure within thy spirit as it is in hers. Console 
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thyself therofore with the thought that God is inclining 
towards thee, and that the looged-for peace will come 
■ — if not here, asstuedly beyond the grave.'* 

Bat the pilgrim^ aa if awaking from eome traace 
of rapture, rose mightily from hia seat, and said: "Will 
it please yon to come forth with me, Sir Chaplain? 
Before the aun appears in the sty, we can be at the 
convent-gates; and even I shall be closely nearing 
heaven," 

It was in vain that both the chaplain and Eolf 
repreaeated to him his weariness; he smiled and said 
that there could be no talk of that now, and he girded 
liimself and tuned the lute , which he requested to take 
with him aa a companion by the way. His decided 
manner overcame all opposition » ahnost without words; 
and the chaplain had already prepared himself for the 
jonraey, when with much emotion the pilgrim looked 
at Bintram, who had fallen half asleep on a couch, 
oppresBed with a strange weariness^ and said: "Wait 
a while. I know he desires a soft lullaby &om me 
before we go." The youth's grateM smile seemed to 
say ''Yes;'* and the pilgrim, touchiDg the stringa with 
a light finger, sang: 

*'61e«p c&lmlj, gentle b«j! 

To ttjotbis thy tfajurnH alamljeiii, 
Tb^ mother «Qndi to tbee 

The SQBti'i begulUQB nambflTf. 
la sllfmeo and afar, 

For tbaa ahe fcitiilJy praveth^ 
And ytiaraBtb to b0 with thee, 

AltliDugh the lima d^UyoUi. 

And when ihtm doit awake, 

6\v9 beed In nil tbou a^yest, 
In STerj net aa^ d««d 

ThBt tbou bar word* obajr^'tx 
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Ob I bear Ibj ii»rtb«i*i TQ]e«, 

ISach f OA, each 0*7, tiuA^t epokfia. 
And tboDrb tecnpUtloD lurk, 

irtliQU doat rightlj bearkaii, 

TlLJ f Duthful brow frill fMl 

ITtill mui7 m iMpbjT blowing. 
And an tbj jrescsiaftil ecronOf 

TltDult know ber farrsnt bleulo^ 
And feel, tboDgli far dJTldedr 

Tba mothar'a fond caj«aslii£. 

OhblssHdllgbtofUrat 

Mjftvrtoiu c«nwlitt9&! 
WboAe leftTflEly power dispala, 

Each dread tmaginatlDn, 
Bimp ttalmly, g^atlQ bpyt 

To sootbe Lh; tTuu|iiil aliunben, 
Thj mother aendi to tbee 

Tbfl long*! beffiilthig nnmben.** 

Sintrftm slept witli a amile on his coaiit«iuuic6} 
breatluQg softl)^. Kolf and the castellan remained 
Bitting bjrhis bedside, while the two travellers pursued 
their way In the mild sti^light nlghL 
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Day had nearly dawned, when Eolf who had been 

Bleeping a little, woke at the sonnd of some low sing- 
ing ^ and on looking roitnd he perceived with astonish- 
ment that it came from the Hps of the castellan. The 
latter said^ a« if in explanation, ^'Sir Weig-and is now 
*ing this at the convent-gate, and they are opening 
him kindly," upon which the old Eolf again feU 
lep, nncertaiu whether he had heard it waking, or 
a dream. 
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After a while, towever, tlie bright gunlight awakened 
him again, and when he rose up he saw the face of 
the castellan wonderfully iUmninated hy the rosy 
morning beams, and the whole countenance of the once 
fearful man shone with a kindly, nay almost childlike 
mildness. At the same time the etrange man seemed 
listening in the ^uiet air as if he were hearing some 
most delightful discourse or glorious music, and when 
Eolf was on the point of speakings he signed to him 
entreatingly to be quiet ^ and remained absorbed in the 
same listening attitude. 

At length he sank back slowly and contentedly 
in his seat, whispering: "Thank God she has granted 
his last request; he will be laid in the couTent burial 
grouudi and now he has also forgiven me in the 
depth of his heart. I can tell you, hiB end Is truly 
peacefiil." 

Holf did not venture to ask a question, nor to 
awaken hia master j he felt aa if one already departed 
were speaking to him. 

The castellan remained for some time still, and a 
bright smile spread over his face. At length he raised 
liimself up a little, liBtened again, and said: "It is 
over, the bells sound very sweetly, we have over- 
come. Oh! how soft and easy does the good God 
make it I" 

And 80 it was. He stretched himself wearily 
back, and his soul waa freed from his careworn body, 

Rolf now gently wakened his young knight j and 
pointed to the smiling dead. Sintram smiled too; and 
he and his good squire fell on their knees and piayed 
to God for the departed spirit Then they rose^ and 
bore the cold body into [the vaulted hall, and watched 

Cmiihut and &ik«r TaUt. "^ 
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1i^ H with coQBecnted tapers imtil tlie ^^liaplM^* should 
return. That the pUgnm would not come again » the/ 
knew well. 

Towards nud-day the chaplain came back alone 
He could only confirm what Uiej already knew. He 
only added a comforting and hopeful greeting from 
SJntram's mother to he; son, and told how the happy 
Weigand had fallen asleep like a weary child, while 
Yerena had ever held the cnici£x before him with 
calm tenderness. ■ 

"TlAt 6o4 ma^7 batp Oim at tbo tut.* ■ 

Bang Sintram sofUy to himself; and they prepared a 
last resting-place for the now peaceful castellan and 
Bolemnly lowered him into it with all the costomazy 
rites. The chaplain was ohUged to leaye immediately 
a^«rwardjf but at parting, he again Baid kindly to 
Sintram: "Thy dear mother surely knowB how gentle, 
calm, and good, thou now art!" 
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Is the castle of the knight Biom of the Fieiy Eyes, 
ChristmaB eve had not been kept eo purely and hap- 
pily, but neverthelesa God's will had been dearly 
manifest even there. 

Folko, at the lequeat of the lord of the castle, had 
allowed himself to be supported by Gabrielle into the 
'1, and the three were sitting at the round stone 
6 orer a sumptuoos repast, while at long tables on 
I side sat the retainers of both knights in fall 
our, according to Norwegian custom. The lofty 
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apartment was aLmoBt dazz.l6d witli tli6 light of tapera 
and lamps. 

The deep ui^lit had already be^tm ita aolema reign, 
and GabrieUe softly reminded her wounded knight to 
withdraw. Bit^rn heard the reminder » and said; "Yon 
are quite right, fair ladyj our kaight needs rest; only 
let as first not neglect an old and venerable custom." 

And at a sign from him four of his warriors brought 
in with solemn pomp a great hoar^ which looked aa 
if it were made of solid gold, and placed it in the 
centre of the atone table. Bibrn^s retainers rose re- 
verentially, placing their helmets under their arms, and 
the lord of the castle himself did the same. 

"What U meant by this?" enquired Folko very 
gravely. 

^*What thine ancestors and mine have done on 
every yule 'feast," replied Biorn; "we are going to 
make vows on Fiiga'e hoar, and then let the goblet go 
round." 

"What our ancestors called yule-feast " said Folko, 
*'w© do not keep. We are good ChriBtians^ and we 
celebrate the holy Christmas-tide." 

"We may do the one and not leave the other un- 
done," answered Biorn. "My ancestors are too dear to 
me for me to forget their knightly customs. He who 
regarda it otherwise, may act according to Ma own 
wisdom, but that shall not hinder me. I invear by 
this golden boar, — " and he stretched out his hand to 
lay it solemnly upon it. 

Bat Folko of Mont&ucon called out, *^Hold] in 
the name of our holy Saviour I Where I am and while 
I can still breathe and will, no one shall celebrate un- 
disturbed the rites of wild beathens." 
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Biarn of tbe Fieiy Eyes looked at bim fiercely. 

The retainers of botli knighta separated amidst the 
fionnd of mttling armour , and arrauged themselves in 
two bands eaeb behind tbdr leader h, on either ^ide of 
the hall. And already here and there helmets and 
casques were hnckled on. 

"Consider what thon art doing," said Biom. "I 
desired eternal and trae union, aje, I was on the point 
of vowing grateful fealty to the house of Montfaucon, 
but if thou interferest with me in the customs which 
have descended to me from mj fathers, see to thy 
head and to all that is dear to thee- Ky anger no 
longer knows any bounda.** 

Folko signed to the pale Grabrielle to withdraw 
behiud hia retainers, ajtd said to her: "Courage and 
joy, noble ladyl Many weaker Christians » for God's 
sake and that of the holj church, have braved greater 
perils than those that now seem to threaten us. Believe 
rae it ia not so easy a matter to ensnare the Baron of 
Montfaucon." 

G-abrielle drew back at Folko 's order, somewhat 
q[uieted hy the bold emile of her lord; but this very 
smile inflamed Bioru's auger still more. He again 
itretched out his h^ud towardi the boar, and was on 
the point of uttering a terrible vow, when the baron 
snatched an iron gauntlet of Bii>rn^s from the table, 
and with his un wounded left arm, struck such a power 
ful blow with it at the golden image j that dashed in 
twain ^ it fell crashing to the ground. The lord of the 
castle and hia followers stood around as tf petrified, 

4nned hands quickly seized their weapoua, shields 
'ifled from the walls ^ and an angry fiercely 
Qing murmur passed through the hall. At a sign 
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from Foiko one of his faithful followers replied li'^n a 
battle axe, and swingmg^ it high with Lis mighty left 
arm he Btood like aa avenging angel in the midst of 
the hall, and tittered theie words through the tumult 
with the compogure of a judge: 

"What wilt thou^ infatuated Norwegian? What 
dost thou desire, thou Binful lord: ye are indeed he- 
come heathens, and I hope to ahow you by my readi- 
ness for combat, that in my one uninjured arm has my 
God placed strength for victory. If ye can yet hear, 
listen to my words 1 Upon this same accursed boar'a 
image, now by God's help shattered to piecjea, hast thou, 
BiorUf laid thine hand, when thou didst awear to destroy 
every man &om the Bea-ports who might chance to fall 
into thy power. And Gotthard Lenz came, and liud- 
lieb came, driven by the tempest to your shore. Wtat 
didst thon then do, thou savage Biom? What did ye 
do in compliance with him, ye, who were with him at 
the yule-feast? — Try your utmost on me I The Lord 
will be with me as He was with those good men, For- 
ward! to armsT* — and he turned towards his warriors 
— "Let Gotthard and Budlieb be our battle-cry I" 

Biom let his drawn sword drop, his warriora were 
hushed T and not an eye in the Norwegian host was 
raised from the ground. At length one after another 
they began softly to slip away. At last, BiQm alone 
stood opposite the baron and his followers. He seemed 
however scarcely to perceive his deserted conditioni 
but ainkiDg on bis knees, he stretched out hia gleaming 
Bwotd^ pointed to the shattered boar and said: 

"Do with me as yon have done with that. I have 
deserved nothing better. Only one thing I implore^ 
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only one: do Bot mflict on me tlie sLame, great % 
of repairing to another Norwegian fortrefls." 

"I fear yon not/* replied Folko, after aome reflec- 
tion, *'and BO far as it can be, I pardon yon gladly," 
So saying' he drew the eign of the croes over the wild 
form of Bi6m of tlie Fiery Eyea, and allowed Gabrielle 
to conduct liim to his apartments. The retainers of the 
liouse of Montfancon followed liim proudly and eilently. 

The hard epirit of tLe grim lord of the castle ^ wob 
now entirely broken, and with Increased bcmility he 
awaited every look of Folko and of Gabrieile. They 
however withdrew more and more into the cheerftil 
society of their own apartments, where even in the 
midst of the icy northern winter they enjoyed a spring- 
tide of happiness. The wonnded condition of the baron 
did not hinder the evening' amusements of tale, and 
lute, and Bong; far rather it afforded a new and charm- 
ing picture ^ when the handsome tail knight leant on 
the arm of the delicate lady^ and thna reversing their 
bearing and duties, they wo^ld wander together throngh 
the torch-lit halls, scattering their kindly greetings like 
flowerg among the asaenabled men and women. Little 
or no mention was now ever made of the poor Sintram. 
The last wild behaviour of his father, had increased 
the terror with which Gabrielle had remembered the 
self-accusation of the youth, and just because Follto 
waa BO immoveably silent on the matter did she all 
the more forebode some fearful myatery. Indeed a 
secret shudder came even over the taron when he 
thought of the pale, black-haired youth. His repentance 
had almost bordered on fixed despair, and no one 
knew what be was doing in the ill-renowned stone for- 
irtmu on the Moon Eocks. Mysterious rumoura eax&4 
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fi-om die fagitive retainers, of how the evil spirit had 
now gained complete dominbn oyer Sintrftnif that do 
one could any longer stay with him, and that the 
atrange^ gloomy castellan had paid for his adherence 
to him, with his life* Folko could scarcely resist the 
fearful euepicion that the solitary yonth had become a 
hardened magician. 

And truly, many evil spirits did fintter ronnd the 
banished man^ but it was without a summons from 
himself. It often seemed to him in his dreams as if 
the wicked enchantrese Venus were hovering over the 
hattlemsntB of the fortress in a golden cha^ot drawn 
by winged cats, and calling scornftilly to him: "Foolish 
Sintraml foolish Sintraml hadst thou but obeyed the 
little master I thou wouldst now he lying in Helen's 
arms, and the Moon Rocks would be the Rocks 
of love, and the stone fortress would be the caatle of 
roses. Thou wouldst have lost tby pale face and thy 
dark hair — for thon artionly bewitched, dear youth — 
and thine eyes would have ehone more mildly, thy 
cheeks more blooming, than ever the world admired 
in the Knight Parb. Oh! how Helen would have loved 
theel"" Then she would shew him in a mirror how he 
looked as he knelt before Gabrielle, as a handsome 
knight, and how she, softly blushing had fallen into 
his arms. 

When he awoke from such visions, he would seize 
eagerly the sTvord and scarf, once given him hj his 
lady, just as some shipwrecked man grasps the planks 
of safety, and he would weep hot teai-s over them, and 
whisper secretly to himself: '*So there was indeed one 
single hour in my miserable life, when I was worthy 
and happ7." 
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Once bo etarted up at midnigbt from a eimilar 
dream, but thia time with ttrilling terror j for it had 
seemed to Mm aa if the beautifal allnring featureB of 
the eQchautress Venus had become distorted at the end 
of her apeech, by the scorn with which she glanced 
down upon him, and that she now looked almost like 
the terrible little master. 

The jouth could never calm his disturbed mind 
better than by throwing the sword and scarf of Ga- 
brielle across his shoulders, and hurrying forth under 
the solemn Btarry expanse of the wintry sky. Beneath 
the leafless oaks and the enow-laden firsj which grew 
upon the high ramparts, he wonld wander np and down 
absorbed in thought. 

Once it seemed as if a melancholy groan sounded 
from the moat below, as if Gomeono wero at timea at- 
tempting to sing, but could not firom inward grief. 
Upon Sintram's exclaiming, "Who's there?" all was 
stilL But when he was silent and began to walk 
again, the fe&r^ moanings broke forth again, as from 
some dying person. 

Sintram overcame the horror, which seemed all- 
powerful to restrain him, and clambered silently down 
to the dry moat which was cut in the rock. He was 
ahready bo deep within it, that he cotild no longer see 
the stars shining j beneath him he perceived a shrouded 
figure moving J and with involuntary rapidity ho sud- 
denly elided down the steep descent, and stood by the 
side of the groaning form. The lamentations at once 
ceased f and a langh like that of a maniac came from 
the wide fold of the female garments: "Ho hoi my 
comrade I Ho hoi my comrade I That was a little too 
quick for the el Well, well, so it is^ and see now, thorn 
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gt&ndeet aflter all no LigLer tlmn I, my good Tallant 
yonthi Take it patiently, take it patiently." 

"What dost thoQ want with me? Why dost thou 
laugh? Why dost thou groan?" enqnired Sintram im- 
patiently, 

^*I mi^ht ask thee the samSf" replied the dark 
figure, "and thou wouldat be far less able to answer 
me than I am to answer thee. 'Why dost thou laugh? 
Why doBt thou weep? — Poor fellowl' But I will shew 
thee one remarkable thing in thy stone fortress, of 
which thou as yet knowest nothing. Give heedt" 

And the mantled figure scratched and scraped at 
the stones, and a little iron door opened, TBTealing' 
a dark passage which led into profound darkness. 

"WOt thou come with me?" whispered the strange 
being, "It leada to thy father ^s castle, by the shortest 
way. In half au hour we shall he out of it, and it 
opens into the sleeping apartment of thy beautiful 
lady. Duke Meaelaus shall He in a magic sleep; leave 
that to me. And then thou canst take the delicate and 
slender form in thine arms^ ajid bear her here to the 
Moon Eocka, and thou wilt win back all that Beemed 
lost by thy former wavering." 

Sintram visibly trembled, fearfully overwhelmed 
with passion and yet feeling the stings of conscience. 
But at last, pressing scarf and sword to hia heart, he 
exclaimed: "Oh that fairest, most glorious hour of my 
lifel Let all other joys be lost , that bright hour I will 
ever hold faati" 

"A fair» bright hourl" said a ecomful voice beneath 
the veil, like som^ evil echo. "Knowest "thou then, 
whom thou didst conquer? A good old friend, who 
only shewed himself so ftuious, that' he might at last 
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increase <ly gloty In bla overtlirowl Wilt ilioii 
vincfi thjself? Wilt tton look?" 

And tlie dark garments of the little figure flew 
opeBn, and there stood before bim the dwarf-like warrior 
in the strange armonTf the golden horns on hla helmeti 
the carred epe&r in his hand, the Terj same whom 
Sin tram thonght he had elam on Niflnng's Heath, and 
langhing, he exclaimed: "Thou seest, mj yottth, ia 
the whole wide world there is nothing bnt dream and 
froth: so hold fast the dream which delights thee, and 
dp the &oth which re&^hes thee: Now then for the 
anhterranean passage! It leads up to th/ angel Helen. 
— Or wouldst thon like first to know thy friend still 
better?" 

His vizor opened^ and the hideons face of the little 
master met the knight's gaze, who a^ked, as if half in 
a dream: "Art thou perhaps alao that wicked enchant- 
ress » Venns?" 

"The same block!" said the little master^ langhing, 
**or rather she is from the same block as I am. Only 
manage that thon art disenchanted and transformed 
back into the beautiM Prince Paris; theUf oh Prince 
Paris,*^ — - and his voice changed to an alluring song, — 
"then, oh Prince Paris, I ehall be fair like thee." 

At the same moment, the good Bo If appeared on 
the ramparts above , and with a consecrate taper in 
his lantern, he cast its light down upon the moat, seek- 
ing for the miseing young knight — "For heaven's 
sake, Sir Siatram " he called out, "what has the spectre 
of him whom yon slew on Niflnng's Heathy and whom 
T *»<^ver could bury, to do with you?" 

eest thou it well? Hcar'st thou it well?" whia- 
the little master, drawing hack into the shadow 
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of tlie subterranean passage. "Tbe wiao man up there 
knowB me right welL Thy teroic deed was nougliL 
Enjoy the pleasTirea of life vMle thou mnjst] " 

But Smtram sprang back with a mighty effort into 
the circle of light formed hj the taper above, and 
cried m a threatening voice: *' Depart from metUnq^uiet 
BpiritI I know I bear a name within me, in which 
thou canst have no parti*' 

Angiy and alarmed, the little master ran into the 
passage, and closed the iron door, with a yell, behind 
him. It aeemed as if he could be heard within groan- 
ing and roaring. 

Sintram however climbed up the wall, and signing 
to his old foster-father to be silent, he only eaidj "One 
of my best joys, yes, my very best joy baa been taken 
from me, but nevertheless^ hj God's helpi I am not 
lost." 

In the first gleams of the morrow's dawn, he and 
llolf walled up the door leading to the dangerous pag- 
eage with hage blocks of stone. 



TWENTY FOURTH CHAPTER. 

The long northern winter was at last over; the 
woods rustled gladly with their fresh green leaves, 
kindly patches of verdure peeped forth from the rocka, 
the valleys grew green, the brooks gushed away, only 
on the highest mountain -summits the anow etill lingered, 
and Folko's bark danced, ready for sail^ on the sunny 
waves of the sea. 

The baron now wholly recovered, and strong and 
freah as though his knightly strength had never been 
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L:lmp<idtd hf illness ^ was staudiiig' one moniLDg on tlia 
|»ilioie wftb his beAQtiM wife» aod glad at their ap- 
jproacMog return home, the noble pair gaze4 with de- 
Hght at their people who were bnsilj engaged In pack- 
ing and lading the Tesael. 

Preaently one of the band of workers said, in th« 
midst of a confnsed somid of yobeSf "But wliat ap- 
pears to me the most fearfol and marrellous thing in 
these northern lands, is that stone fortress on the Moon 
Eocks*, I hare not mdeed been there , but if I chajiee 
on oor banting e:£peditions to see the battlements 
|lising above the tops of the fir-trees, there comes at 
'•4»nce a tightness across my breast, as thongh something 
tmearthlf dwelt there. And a few weeks ago, wheu 
the snow was lying thickly over the Talleys, I came 
unexpectedly quite close npon the Btrange fortress. The 
yonng knight Sintram was walking alone opoa the 
ramparts in the growing twilight^ looking like some 
departed spirit, and he draw (torn the lute he carried, 
snch softf soil plaintive tones, and sighed so heartily 
and eorrowfnllj — " 

The speaker's voice was drowned by the noise of 
the crowd, and moreover he was approaching the vessel 
with hia well-strapped bales, so that Folko and Ga- 
hrielle could not hear the conclusion of his speech. 

Bat the fair lady looked at her knight with tearful 
eyes, and sighed: "Is it not behind those moantain 
peaks that the solitary Moon Kocks lie? That poor 
Sintram makes my heart ache I" 

*^I nnderstand thee, my ptire and blessed wife, and 
the pious sympathy *hat stirs thy tender breast/' re- 
plied Folko, and immediately ordering his fleetest steed 
to be brought, be committed his noble lady to the 
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tare of one of Bis retainers and vaulting into his saddle, 
galloped away tJirougli tlie valley towards the stone 
fortreas, followed by the gratefal emiles of Gahrielle- 

Sintram was eitting on a resting -place » in front 
of the drawbridge, toticliing the Etrings of his lute^ 
letting now and then a tear fall upon the golden in- 
Btrnment, just &b Montfancon'a squire had deacrihed 
him. Something like a clondy shadow passed ever 
him, and be looked tip thinking it was a flight of 
ciaues through the air. But the heaven was spotless 
and hlne, and while the young knight was still con- 
sidering what it might fee, a long and heautifiil spear 
fell from the battlements and lay at his feet. 

"Take it up, and nse it well I Thy foe is near! 
The ruin of thy deau'est happiness is nearl" whiapered 
a voice audibly in his earj and it eeemed to him aa if 
he saw the shadow of the little master gliding close 
beside him into a clefl in the rocky moat. 

But at the same moment also, a tall, gigantic, 
haggard figure passed through the valley, resembling 
in some measure the deceased pilgrim, only far, far 
taller f and raising his long withered arm with a 
threatening air, he disappeared in an ancient tomb. 

At the same instant, knight Folko of Montfaucon 
came galloping up to wards the Moon Rocks, with the 
swiftness of the wind; and he must also indeed have 
seen something of the etrange apparitions, for as he 
halted close behind Sintram, he looked pale, and asked 
in a low and earnest tone: 

**Who were those two, with whom you have just 
now been holding converse?" 

"The good God knows,'* replied Sintram. "I know 
them not*' 
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" If the good God does but know/' exclaimed 
faueou. "But I fear. He kaowe veij MtUe more of 
you and your deeds/* 

*Tou speak terribly severd wotds " said Smtram. 
*'Yet einoe tJiat unhappy evening, — alas I and tow 
long before ill — I must endure all that comes from 
you. Dear Sir, you may belieT© me, I know not those 
fearful companions, I summon them notj and I know 
not what terrible curse binds them to my footfiteps. 
The good God meanwhile, I trust, is mindful of me, 
JQBt as a faithful shepherd forgets not the worst and 
wildest of his lambs, who has strayed from him, and 
now calls to him amiously in the gloomy wildemess." 

The anger of the noble Baron now whoUy gave 
way. Bright tears stood in his eye, as he said: "No, 
sorely, God has not forgotten thee, only do not thou 
forget-the good Goi I came not» moreover, to re- 
buke thee. I came to hlesa thee, in Gabrielle^s name 
and in my own* May the Lord protect thee, may the 
Lord restrain thee, may the Lord lift thee up. And, 
Slntram, I shall bear thee in mind on the distant shores 
of Kormandyj and shaU learn how thou wrestleet with 
the curse that burdens thy unhappy Ufe, and when 
thou shalt have some day shaken it o^, and shalt stand 
as a noble conqueror over Sin and Death, then thou 
ehalt receive from me a token of love and reward, 
more glorious, than either thou or I can know at tliis 
moment" 

The words flowed from the lips of the Baron with 
prophetic force; he himself was only half consctons of 
what he was saying; then with a kindly greeting, he 
turned his noble steed, and galloped again down the 
valley towards the shore. 
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"Fool, fool, thrice a fool!" whispered the aDgry 
Toice of the little maater in Sintiam^B ear, bat the old 
Kolf waa eingin^ his morning hymn clearly and dis- 
tincUj within the caetlG, and the last yer^e was ^st 
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And «Jtxola Ma niuDfl alioTe." 



A holj joy penetrated into Sintram^'s hearty and he 
looked aronnd hfm still more gladly than In the hour 
when Gabrielle had given him sword and Bcarf andFolka 
had dnbbed him knight 



TWEKTY-FIFTH CHAPTER, 



With a favourable spring breeze, the baron and 
his fair wife set sail across the broad sea, and the 
coasts of Normandy were already rising on the watery 
horizon^ while Biom of the Fiery Eyes still sat gloomy 
and silent within his castle. He had net bid them 
farewell. The feeling of his eonl towards Montfaucon 
waJ3 rather angry fear than loving reverence, especially 
since the affair with the boards image, and the thought 
preyed bitterly on his proud hearty that the great baron, 
the flower and gloiy of the whole race, Lad come in 
joy to visit him, and was now departing with dissatis- 
faction and stem reproachful displeasure. Constantly 
present to him, filling his breast with pangs, waa the 
idea of how all had come to pass, and how all might 
have been otherwise^ and he was always fancying he 
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could tear the aongs in wliieh futtire generadoni would 
ling of tMs TOjage of the great FolkOf «nd of tho 
worthlesaness of the sava^ BiOm. 

At leogth, fiill of fierce anger, he broke agunder 
the bonds of his troubled Bpirit, burst forth from the 
aastle with all his retainers, and began one of the most 
fearful and unrighteous feuds, he had ever before 
fought Sintram heard the sound of his father's war- 
horUf and committing the stone fortress to the care of 
the old Rolf, he uprang forth fully* armed for the 
combat. 

But the flames of the cottages and farms in the 
mountains rose up before him, and with fearful characters 
of fire clearlj portrayed to him the kind of war 
which his father was waging. Still he proceeded on- 
wards towards the armed hosts , but onlj for the sake 
of offering his mediation, asserting that he would not lay 
hand on his noble sword in such a horrible strife, even 
though the ftiry of the enemy might lay low the stone 
fortress and his father^s castle besides. Biom burled 
the spear, which he held in his hand, in mad fury 
agidust his son. The murderous weapon whiszed past 
him, while Sintram remained with his vizor raised, 
not moving a limb in his defence, and said; '^Father, 
do what you will. But I will not join in your god- 
less war." 

BiBm of the Fiery Eyes smiled scomiully ; *' It seems, 
I am always to have a spy over me here; tny eon 
succeeds the dainty Frendi knightl" — Nevertheless 
he repented, accepted Sintram^e mediatioHf made 
amende for the iiyuries done, and withdrew gloomily 
back to his ancestral castle, while Sintram returned to 
the Moon Bocks. 
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Similar occurrenoes were from tliat tamo not xm- 
frequent It went bo far that Sintram waa regarded m 
the protector of all thoae who were the Tictims of his 
father's bursts of fory^ but neverthelees the yowng 
knight was Bometiines carried away bj his own wild- 
ness to join hia fierce father in his furions deeds. Then 
BiQm would laugh with horrible delight^ and would 
say: "See there^ my son, how onr torches blaze up 
from the farms and how the blood gushes forth fifom 
the wounds onr ewordfi hare made I I plainly see how- 
ever much thou mayst assume the contrary, that then 
art and ever wilt be^ my true and beloved heir!" 

After anch wild errors, Sintram could find no other 
consolation than that of hastening to the chaplain atDront- 
heiin, and confessing to him bin tuLaery and his sin. 
The chaplain then after due penance and contrition 
would absolve him &om his sin, and would raise up 
the broken-hearted yonthj still he would often say: 

"Oh how near, how very near wert thou to have 
overcome the last trial, and to have looked victoriously 
on Verena's counteuauce, having atoned for all! Now 
thou hast again thrown thyself back for years. Con- 
sider, my son, human life is fleeting", and if thou art 
ever falling back anew» how wilt thou gain the summit 
on this side the grave?" 

Years came and went and Biom's hair grew Bnowj 
white, and the youthful Sintram was becoming a middle- 
aged man; the aged Eolf could now scarcely leave the 
Btone fortress t and sometimes he would say: '*That I 
still live is almost a burden to me, hut yet to a certain 
extent there is comfort in it, when I think that the 
good God ha» in store for mo here below a great, 
great happiness. And that muat concern yon, dear 
Vndttia atid oiiisr Tda. ""Itl 
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Sir Knight Sin trains for what eke in the world could 

rejoice me?" 

But evejytbing remained &b it was, and Sintram's 
fearful dreams towards Gbristmaa were every year 
rather more terrible than the reverse. 

The holy seaaon was now again drawing nigh, and 
the mind of the afflicted knight was still more troubled 
than ever. At timeB, when he had been rectanlng the 
nights that intervened^ a cold perspiration would stand 
on his brow, and he wonld say: "Take heed, my dear 
old foster-father, this time aometliiDg fearfully decisive 
lies before me." 

One evening he felt an overwhelming anxiety about 
his father. It seemed to him aa if the Evil One were 
on his way to hie father's castle » and it was in vani 
that Rolf reminded him that the snow lay many feet 
deep in the valleys, it was in vain that he suggested 
even that the knight migbt be overtaken by his fear^ 
dreams in the mountains during the solitary night "It 
could not be worse to me than remaining here," replied 
Smtram'f and he ordered his horse from the stable, and 
galloped forth in the increasing darknesa. 

The noble Bleed slipped, and stumbled, and fell, in 
the trackless paths, but the knight always pulled him 
up again, and urged him only more hastily and eagerly 
towards the longed-for yet dreaded end. !N"6verthelesB 
be would scarcely have reached it, had not the faithfol 
hoxmd Skovmaerk kept with him. The animal found 
out the snow-covered track for his beloved master, al- 
luring him towards it by joyous barkinge, and warning 
him by howls against the precipices and the treacheroua 
ice under the enow. Thus at length towards midnight 
they reached the old castle. The windows of the hall 
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aboBe briglitly towards them, as thoBgli a great feast 
were being kept tliere; and a sound of singing met 
tteir ears. Sintram hastily gave his eteed to eome re- 
tainers in the court-yard, and ran up the BtepSj leaving 
SkoTTDaerk behind with the well-known horse. Within 
the castle, the knight waa met by a faithful squire, who 
said: ^' Thank God, my dear master^ that yon are 
come. Surely once more, nothing good ia going oa 
aboye. But take heed to yourself, and do not Buffer 
youraelf to be deluded. Tour father has a guest with 
him, and it seems to me, a hateful one."' 

Sintram shuddered as he threw open the doors. 

With hia back towards himv there sat a little man 
in a miner's dresa. The Buits of armour had again for 
Bome time been ranged round the stone table ^ so that 
only two places were left empty; the seat opposite the 
door was occupied by Biom of the Fiery Eyefl, and the 
glaring light of the torches fell upon his face with 
such a crimson glow^ that he looked perfectly in har- 
mony with that fearful surname, 

"Father, whom have yon with you?" exclaimed 
Sintram, and his anapicions rose to certainty^ as the 
minef turned round and the little master's hideous 
visage grinned &om under the dark hood. 

*'YeB, just see, my aonl" said the wild Biom; 
"thou hast not been with me for a long time^ and this 
evening this jolly comrade has paid me a vi^it^ and 
thy place haa been taken. But put aside one of these 
suits of armour, and draw a Beat for thyself in its 
place, and drink with oa, and be merry with ub," 

"Tes, do 80, Sir Knight Sintram I" said the little 
master, with a laugh. *'What can come of it further 
than that the subverted armour will rattle a little, ot 
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at the most that tlie wstndering Bpirit to wBom the Buit 
belonged, may look over thy shoulder. Bat he won't 
drmk up our wme; spirits leave that alone. So now 
faU to!" 

Bi3m joined in the horrible kngh of the Btranger 
■with vehemence, and while Sintram was mustering up 
all hig strength that he might not lose his Bensea by 
these wild words, and was fixing- hi& gaze calmly and 
steadily on the little master's face, the old man ex- 
claimed: "Why dost thou look at him bo? Does it 
seem to thee perhaps a& though thorn wert looking- at 
thyself in a mirror? Now that yon are together, I do 
not see it so mnch^ bat before it eeemed to me, as 
though you were so like, as to be mistaken for each 
other!" 

"God forbid I" said Sintram, stepping nearer to the 
fearM apparition, and exclaiming: *'I command thee^ 
hateful Btranger^ to depart from thie castle, in right of 
my power aa helr^ as a consecrated knight ^ and as a 
spirit" 

Biora seemed as if he were on the point of op- 
posing this with all his fiiry. The little master mur- 
mured to himself: "Thou art by no means master 
in this house, good kntghtf thou hast never kindled a 
fire on this hearth." Then Siutraro drew the sword 
which Gabrielle had given him, and holdiag the hilt 
before the eyes of the evil guest, he said calmly, but 
in a powerful voice: "Die or fly!" 

And the horrible stranger fled with such lightning 
speed, that no one knew whether he sprang throagh the 
window or the door. But as he passed he threw down 
some of the armour, the tapers wont out, and in the 
blue-yellow light which marvellously illuminated the 
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haU, it seemed as though the former words of the 
little master were fulfilled, and that the epirits of those 
to whom the steel suits of armoni had once helonged^ 
were leaning filled with, awe over the table. 

Both father and son felt a eense of terror^ but each 
adopted a different way of safety. The one heard the 
hideous guest returning', and felt within himaelf that 
bis will was so firm, that tke little master's step already 
Bounded on the stone staircase » and his swarthy hand 
shook the fastenings of the door. 

Sin tram on the other hand kept saying to himself: 
**We are lost if he returns! We are lost to all eternity 
if he returns," and falling on his knees he prayed from 
the depth of his troubled heart, to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost 

Then the Evil One again left the door; and again 
Bi&m called him back; and again Sintram^s prayers 
drove him away 5 and thus the fearful strife of will 
went on through the long night, and howling whirl- 
winds raged around the castle till aU the lionsehold 
thought the end of the world had come. 

The dawn of day at length gleamed through the 
windows of the hall, the fury of the storm was hushed, 
BiSrn sank back on his seat in powerless slumbeFi 
peace and hope came to the inmates of the castle^ and 
Sintram pale and exhausted went out before the castle- 
gate to breathe the dewy air of the mild winter's 
morning- 
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The faithful Skoymaerk kad caressingly followed 

Ms master f and now while Sintrain Bat half asleep on 
A stone eeat in the wall, lay watchful and attentive at 
hia feet. Suddenly he pricked up his ears, his bright 
eyes looked round with delight and he hounded joy- 
fully down the monntain. Immediately afterwards the 
Chaplain of Drontheim appeared among the rocks » iJie 
good animal clung to him, as if to greet him, and then 
again ran baok to Ms master, as though to annonnGe 
the wiahed-for vieitor. 

Siutram opened hia eyes, like a child by whose 
bedside Christmas gifts had been placed. For the 
chaplain smiled upon him aa he had never emiled be- 
fore. In that smile there was a token of Tictory and 
blesaing, or at least of the joyful approach of both, 

"Thou hast done much yesterday, vgfj much I" 
said the holy fatter, and his hande were folded, and his 
eyes were full of tears, "I praise God for thee, my Qohle 
Imight Verena knows everytHng, and she too praises 
God for thee. Yes, I venture to hope that the time is 
now not far distant when yon can appear before her, 
but Sintram, Knight Sintram» there is need of baste. 
For the old man above needs speedy help» and a heavy 
trial — I hope the last — htit a very heavy trial, thou 
hast yet to endure on Ms account Arm thy 8 el f^ my 
knight, arm thyself also with bodily weapons. It is 
true, this time only spiritual armour is needed^ but it 
becomes the knight as well as the monk^ ever in de- 
cisiTe moments, to wear the solemn garb of his station. 
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If it please thee, we will aet out at once together for 
Drontlieim- Tbou laust return thence this very night 
This belonga also to the hidden decree which is dimly 
revealed to Verena. Here moreover there is so mucli 
that ia wild and diatractiag, and calm preparation is 
to-day very necessary for thee " 

With joyful humility Smtram bowed his assent, and 
called for his horae, and for a euit of annoiir. "Only," 
he added, "let none of the armonr be brought which 
was last night orettbrown in the halll" His orders 
were immediately obeyed. 

The armi which were fetched were adorned with 
fine engraved work; the helmet alone was aimple, being 
fonned almost more like that of a aqmre than of a 
knight^ and die lance belonging to the suit was of a 
gigantic BJze, The chapMn gazed at them all with 
deep thought and melancholy emotion. At length when 
Sintram with the help of his aquirea, was almost ready, 
the holy father spoke; 

"Wonderful providence of God I See, dear air, thia 
armour and thia spear formerly belonged to Sir Weigand 
the Slender, aed many a mighty deed he accompUsbed 
with them- When he waa tended by your mother in 
the castle, and when your father also was still kindly 
towards Mm, he begged as a favor that hia armour and 
Ha lance might be allowed to hang in Biom'a armoury,^ 
— he himself, as yon well know, intended to bnild a 
cloister, to retire there aa a monk, — and he put bis 
former squire's helmet with the armour instead nf 
another, because that waa the one he was wearing when 
for the first time he had looked upon the angelic face 
of the fair Verena. How etrangely has it now come 
to paaa, that just these arms^ so long unused, sbould 
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have been Woaglut to you for tli© decisive toiir! To 
me, BO far as mj Bhortaighted huuiaiL eye ean reach, 
it seems a truly Bolemn tokeiif but one fall of Iiigh aad 
glorious promise." 

Slntram meanwhile etood ftilly armed, looking 
fiolemn and stately, and from hii stature aud agility 
he might have been still almost taken for a yonth^ 
but for the careworn countenance beneath hia helmet 

"Who has placed boughs on the head of my 
charger/' enejuired Sintram in an angry tone, "I am 
no conqueror and no wedding*gnest', and moreover^ 
what boughs are there but these red and yellow crack- 
ling oak leaves, sad and dead as the season itself!" 

"Sir» I know not myself,*' replied an esquire, "but 
it aeemed to me as if it must ho so.^^ 

"Let it be," said the chaplain, **I feel as if thia 
significant token ako came from the right sourca*^ 

The knight then vaulted into his eaddle? the holy 
father walked by his side^ and both proceeded slowly 
and Bilently to Drontheim. The faithful hound followed 
his master. 

When the lofty castle of Drontheim came in view^ 
a Boft smile spread itself over Sintram's couutenancie 
like sunshine over a wintry Talley* "God is doing 
great things in me," said ho, '''I once fled &om here 
a fearfully wild boyj I now return as a repentant 
mau I trust it may yet be well with my poor troubled 
life." 

The chaplain bowed his head in kindly assent, and 
Boon afterwards the travellera passed through the echo- 
ing vaulted gateway into the castle-yard. At a sign 
from the holy father, some equires hastened respect- 
fully to them and took the horse under their charge j 
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then the cbaplaiii and Sintram went throngb many 
winding stairs and passages to tJie remate little cliamber 
which the priest had chosen for himself*, far from the 
tumult of men and near to the clonde and stars. There 
they both paased a quiet day in fervent prayer, and in 
earnest reading of the holy scriptures. 

Wlien evening" began to draw in^ the chaplain 
arose and said: "Courage, my knight, now saddle thy 
horee, and mount^ and ride back to thy father^s castle. 
Thou hast a laborious path before thee and I may uot 
accompany thee. But I can and I will call on the 
Lord for thee, throughout this long and feafftil night 
Oh I tiiou moBt precious instrument of the most High, 
be net lost after all!" 

Shuddering with fearful forebodings, hut neverthe- 
less with a sense of strength and gladness, Sintram 
obeyed the holy man. The sun had just set, as the 
knight approached a long valley strangely shut in by 
rocks, through wbich ^e way led to his father^s 
castle. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH CHAPTEB. 

At the entrance to the rocky defile, the knight 
looked round once more, thankfiiUy and prayerfully, to 
the castle of Drontheim, It stood there so vast and 
calm and peace^l, the windows of the chapIain^s up- 
per chamber were still lighted up with the last gleams 
of the sun, which had already set^ before Sintram there 
lay the gloomy valley, gloomy as the grave. 

Presently some one approached him riding on a 
small horse, and Skovmaerk, who had bounded instinct- 
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ively towards the Htraoger, raa back howling and whining^ 
with his tail between his legs and his ears thrown 
backf and Beaded fearBilly under his master^ s eteed. 

But even thia noble animal Bccmed to forget his 
wonted courage. He started back, and when the knight 
tried to urge hijs towards the etranger, he reared and 
plunged, and began to back. It waa only with diffi- 
enltj that Sintram's power and horsemanship at length 
gained the mastery; but his steed waa white with foam 
when he approached tLe iinkiiown traveller. 

"You have a shy bea&t with yoti," said the latter in 
a low smothered voice. 

Sintram could not rightly distingmsh in the ever- 
increasing darkness what sort of a being he really bad 
before him; he could only see a very pale face — he 
thought at first it was covered with freshly fallen snow 
— gating at him from amidst his long ehrouding gar- 
ments. It seemed as if the stranger were carry iug a 
small box wrapped upj his little horse,, as if utterly 
weary, hung its head down, causing a bell suspended 
from his ueck to give forth a strange sound. 

After some minutes' silence, Siu tram replied; "Noble 
steeds indeed avoid those of less noble race, because 
they are ashamed of them, and the bravest dogs feel 
a secret horror at unwonted apparitions, I have no 
shy beasts with me." 

"Good, sir knight, then ride with me into the 
valley." 

"I am going into the valley » but I need no com- 
panion." 

"Then perhaps I need one. Do you not see that I 
am unarmed? and at this season, at this hour there are 
horribly unearthly creatures hero." 
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Just tlien, as thougli to confirm tlie aw fill words 
&t the stranger, a tMng iwimg itaelf down from the 
nearest tree covered with hoar &oBt', it wad impo&Eihle 
to distmguish whether it was a snaks or a salamander; 
it CTirled aad twisted itself, and seemed about to slide 
down upon the knight or hia companion. Slntram 
thrust at it with his spear ^ and pierced it. But with 
the moBt frightful contortions, it remained fked on the 
spear head^ and in vain the knight endeavoured to 
mb it off against the rocks or branches. Then he 
rested his spear upon his right shoulder with the point 
behind, so that he might no longer have the ugly 
creature full in view^ and turning with good courage to 
the Btranger he said: 

"It seems indeed as if I could help you^ and I am 
not exactly forbidden the company of an unknown 
Btranger^ so let us proceed forwards into the valley." 

"Help I" wag the sad answer returned. — "N'ot 
help, I can perhaps help thee. But God have mercy 
on thee, if the time shontd come that I could no longer 
help thee. Then thou wonldst be lost, and I should 
be very terrible to thee. Let ug go into the valley ^ 
and I have thy knightly word for it. Cornel" 

They rode forward. Sintram's horse still shy, the 
faithful hound still whining, but both obeying their 
master's will; the knight calm and steadfast. 

The snow had fallen from the smooth rocks, ond in 
the light of the rising moon many distorted shapes 
were to be seen on the stony walls — some looking 
like snakes, some like human faces, but they were only 
caused by strange veins in the rocks and by the half 
bare roots of the trees which had planted ^emaelves 
with capri clous firnuLess. — Once more , as if in fare- 
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well, the caatle of Drontbeim appeared high al 
throug'li a cleft in the rocks. 

The kniglit Bnorvejed hia companion , and it almost 
seemed to him aa if Weigand the Slender were riding 
beside him- "For heaveti*B sake^" cried he, "art thou 
not the shade of that departed knight , who suffered 
and died for Verena?" 

"I have not suffered, I have not died, it is 70a 
poor mortals who suffer and diet'* mnrmiired the 
stranger- "I am not Weigand — I am that other who 
looked so like him and whom thou hast also met be- 
fore now in the wood." 

Sintram strove to free himself from the hoxrot 
which came over him at these words. He looked at 
hifl horae; it appeared to him utterly altered. The dry 
mauy-coloured oak-leaves on its head rose like the 
flames around a Bacrifice in the fleeting moonlight. 
He looked down at hia faithful Skovmaerk;, fear had 
also strangely transformed him. Dead men^s bones 
were lying on the ground ta the middle of the road^ 
and hideous lizards were gliding about, and In spite 
of the wintry season, poisonous fungi were growing all 
around, 

*'Is this really my own horse on which I am 
riding?" said the knight softly to himself, "And is that 
trembling beast running by my side really my own 
dog?" 

Just then some one called behind bim in a yelling 
voice; "Stop I stop! Take me too with yon I" On 
looking round, Sintram saw a horrible little figure with 
horns, and a face partly like that of a boar, and 
partly like a bear, walking along on its horse-like 
biad-legs, and a wonderful hideous weapon in its hand, 
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formed like & hoak or a sickle. It was tLe being who 
had been wont to terrify him in bia dreams, and ala^I 
it was also the fatal little master himself, who^ with 
a wild laugh, Htretched out a long claw towards the 
knight 

Sintram, half-bewildered » murmmred; "I muat have 
fallen asleep! And now mj dreams are coming over 
mel" 

^'Thou art awake," replied the rider of the little 
horae', "thou kjioweet me also in thy dreams — for, 
behold J I am Death!" 

And his Raiments fell from him, and a mouldering 
fleahleas skeleton appeared, the half-decayed head 
erowned with a diadem of serpentfl^ that which he had 
kept hidden under his mantle was an hour-glass 
almost run out. Death held out this towards the 
knight in his boay hand* The bell euspended to the 
horse*s neck sounded solemnly. It was a passing bell. 

"Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit I" 
prayed Sintram; and, full of earnest devotion, he fol- 
lowed Death, who signed to him to ride on. 

"He has thee not yet I He has thee not yet!" 
screamed the horrible fiend behind them. "Give thy- 
self rather up to me. In one moment — for my power 
is as swift as thy thoughts — In one moment thou 
shalt be in Normandy, Helen yet blooms as fairly as 
when she departed hence, and she shall be thine this 
very night." 

And again he began his wicked praises of Ga- 
hrielle^s beauty, and Sintram^s heart beat with glowing 
ardour in his weak breajt 

Death said nothing more, hut he raised the honr- 
glass higher and higher in Mb right hand; and as the 
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sand ran oat more qaickl^, a soft Hglit from the glass 
gleamed over Smtram^e coontenance, aud it seemed to 
Mm aa tlioagh eternity in its calm glory were opening 
before him^ and that the bewildering vorld were drag- 
ging him backwards with its terrible power. fl 

"I command thee, thou wild form that foUowest 
rae," cried he: "I command thee in the name of my 
Lord Jesus Christ, that thon ceasest from thysedncang 
words ^ and that thou caUeet thyself by the name by 
which thoti art designated in the Holy SeriptnreBr* fl 

A narae more fearful than a thunderclaps burst 
despairingly from the lips of the tempter, aud he dia- 
appeared, 

"He will never come again ^" said Death, in a 
kindly tone. 

"Am I then indeed become wholly thine, my Btem 
companion?'* 

"Not yet, my Sintram. I shall not come to thee 
for many, many years. But thon must not forget ma 
the while." 

"I will keep thee eteadily in mind, thon fearful 
yet wholesome monitor, thou awM yet loving guide P^ 

"Oh! I can also appear very gentle." 

And indeed he al once fihewed himself so. His 
form became less gloomy in the increasing gleam of 
light that ah one ^-om the honr-glaas^ the features that 
had been bo stem and awful wore a gentle smile, the 
crown of aerpenta became a bright palm-wreath, his 
horse melted into a white misty cloud, and die bell 
gave forth sweet cradle-lullabies. Sintram thought he 
could hear these words in the sound: 
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'* The world ana SiiUn u a defe«t»d, 
Before th&a sleoma eterual UgLt. 
WATiior, wbiom succass h.H» gttattiA, 
Halp tba old man from hli sorrow, 
For^ ere mmaj ■ eomliig morrow^ 
1 Aball tiav« quenched hli floiy ai^lit." 

The kniglit knew well that his father was meant, 
aud he hastened on his noble steed. The horse now 
obeyed him readily and gladly, and the faithfiil hound 
ran again in confidence by his side^ Death had dis- 
appeared, only in &ont there floated something like a 
rosy morning clond, which remained visible even after 
the sua had riisen and was shining brightly and warmly 
in the clear winter sky. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER. 

*^He Ib dead! he has died from the terror of that 
fearful night I" said some of BiSm^e retainers about 
this time; for since the morning of the preyioiis day 
the old man had never recovered his senses, and they 
liad prepared for him in the great tall a conch of wolf 
and bear-skins, in the midst of the armour that had 
been partly thrown down. One of the sqaires said 
with a low sigh; "Oh God! have mercy on this poor 
wild soul!" 

iJnBt then the watchman on the tower blew bis 
bom, and a trooper entered tbe chamber witb an air 
of surprise. 

** There is a knight approaching/' said he, "a won- 
derfd knight. I could have taken bim for my lord 
Sintram, but a bright, blight morning cloud is always 
Soating close before him, and bo UlumiiiateB him witll 
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its gloiy, that one could imagine that red. flowere wt 
being showered down npoQ liim. His horse too has a 
wreath of crimson boughs about its head^ such as has 
never been the wont of onr dead master's son." 

*' Just snch a one,'^ replied another, "did I weave 
for him yesterday. It did not please him at first, but 
afterwards he suffered it to remain." 

"And why didst thou do it?" 

" It seemed as if some one were for ever amging in 
my ear: 

•Vletoryl Vlfltoryl 
Tta noilest Victory I 
The kntght rid*a forth to vlotory 1' 

*'Aiid then I eaw a branch of our oldeat oak-tree 
stretched out towards me, and in epite of the snow it 
had retained all iU gold and crimson leaves. 80 I did 
according to that which I had heard sung, and I 
plucked BO me of the leaves and wove a wreath of vic- 
tory for the noble war-horse* At the same time too 
Skovmaerk — you know the good beast had always a 
marvellous fear of the Knight Bibnif and had for tiiat 
reason gone to the stable with the horse ^ — Skovmaerk 
Bpraug upon me^ caressingly and pleased, as though 
he would thank me for my work, and such uoble 
animals well understand good prognostics." 

The Bounds of Sintram*s spurs were heard approach- 
ing on the stone steps, followed by the joyous bark of 
Bkovmaerk 

At the same moment the supposed corpse of the old 
Biom sat up, and looking round with roUiug, staring 
eyes, he asked hia terrified retainers in a hollow 
voice: 

"Who comes there, ye people? "Who comes there? 
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I know it is my son. But wlio comes with him? — 
the answer bears the sword of decision with it For 
Boe^ my good people, Gotthard and KudEeb have 
prayed fervently for me; but if the little master comes, 
I am lost in epite of themT* 

"Then art not lost, dear father!" sounded Sin- 
tram'a kindly voice through the gently-opened door, 
and the bright morning cloud floated in with him. 

Biorn folded hie hands, and looking gratefully to 
heaven, he said with a smile: '^Yea, yes, thank God, 
it is the right companion I It is bright kindly Death i" 

Then be signed to his son to approachi saying: 
"Come here, my deliverer! Come, thoo blessed of 
the Lord, that I may tell thee all that has passed with 
me. 

Aj Sintram now sat close by his father^s conch, all 
who were in the room perceived a remarkable and 
striking change. The old Bi5m, whose whole coun- 
tenance as well as his eyes was wont to he so fiery, 
was now qnite pale, almost like white marble j while 
on the other hand the formerly pale Sintram glowed 
with the rosy brightnefls of youth. This was caused 
by the morning clond which etill shone npon him, the 
presence of which m the room was indeed rather felt 
than seen, but still a gentle shudder passed throngh 
every heart 

"See, my son," began the old man in a soft and 
mild tone, "I have lain for a long time in a death- 
like slumber, and I have not been conscious of any- 
thing going on around me; but within, ah I within, I 
have been consciotis of too much I I thought my soul 
would have perished with eternal anguish, and yet 
again I felt wi^b still greater horror that my eonl was 

Uttditie and i>iher Tafli. ^^ 
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m eternfil as the aagulsli I endured. Dear cliild, thy 
cheeks that glowed bo brightly are begiuuing to grow 
pale at my words. I must refrain. But let me tell 
J^ou somcthhig more hcautifuL Far, fiir away, I saw 
a bright^ lofty church j and in it Gotihard and Kud- 
lieb Lenz were kneeling and prayicg for me. Gott- 
hard had now grown very very old, and he almost 
looked like our enow-clad mountains, hut in those 
bright bourB when the evening eun is ahiaing on them. 
And Rudlieb was also an elderly man, but still very 
vigorous and strong; and T\itli all their vigour and 
Btrength they were botli praying for me, and euppli- 
cated help from God for me tboir enemy. Then I 
heard a voice, like that of an angel saying: *His son 
is doing his utmost for him. He must wrestle in this 
niglit willi Doath and with the Fallen One. His vie* 
tory will he victory, and his defeat i^ill be defeat for 
the old man and for himself!' Upon tliis I awoke, 
and I knew now that all depended upon the one whom 
thou ehoaldst bring with thee. Thou hast conquered. 
Next to God the praise be to thee!" 

**Crotthard and Rudlieb Lenz have also helped 
much/' replied Sintmm; '*aiid my dear father^ the fer- 
vent prayers also of the chaplain at Drontbeim. I felt 
when wrestling with temptation and terror, how the 
heavenly breath of holy men was fioating round me 
and helping me,*' 

"I readily believe thee, my noble son, and all that 
tlion Bayest/' replied the old man, and at the Bame 
moment the chaplain entered; and Bibrn, with a amile 
of peace and joy, held out his hand towards him. | 

It was a beautiful circle of nnity and blosBcduesa. 
"SeCj" said the old Bibru, "how even the good Skov- 
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macrlc Bprlngs kindly up to me now, and tries to caress 
niel It is not long eince be alwaye howled with fear 
when he saw me." 

^'My dear lord," replied the chaplain, "there is a 
spirit dwelling ia good beasts, though indeed in a 
dreamy and unconscious state." 

By degrees it grew stiller and stiller in the hall. 
The last hour of the old knight waa approaching, hut 
he continued calm and happy. The cliaplain and Sin- 
tram prayed hy the side of his couch. The retainers 
knelt devoutly around. At length the dying man said; 
"Is that the matin hell in Verena's cloister?" Sin- 
tram nodded an assent, hut his hot tears fell on his father'a 
pallid face. Then a gleam lightened up the old man's 
«ycs, the morning cloud etood close over hlm» and 
the gleam and the morning cloud and the life departed 
from the corpse. 



TWEKTY-N^TH CHAPTER 

A FEW days afterwards Sintram was standing in 
the parlouf of the convent, waiting with heating heart 
for his mother to appear. The last time he had seen 
her» he had heen awakened — a Blumbering child — 
to receive her worm farewelhkisSj and then had fallen 
asleep again, half conjecturing in his dreams what Lis 
mother had wanted with him, and seeking her in vain 
the following morning in the castle and garden. The 
ehaplain was now at his fiido, full of joy at tho chas- 
tened rapture of the gentle knight, on whose cheeks 
a faint reflection of that solemn morning-cloud yet 
lingered. 
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The inner doors opened. In liet wbite vellj tall 
and stately I the Lady Verena entered with a heavenly 
smile f iind signed to her son to approach the gratii>g^. 
There could be no thought here of any passionate out- 
burst of grief or of delig-ht The holy peace Trhich 
dwelt in these halla would have found its way to a 
heart even less tried and purified than that which heat 
in Sintram's breaat Silently weeping, the eon knelt 
down before the mother, kissed her flowing garments 
through the grating, and felt as though he were in 
paradise, where eveiy desire and every distiirbing' c«re 
is hushed. 

"Dear mother^" said he, "let me become a holy 
man, as thou art a holy woman. Then I will go to 
the monastery yonder^ and perhaps I may one day be 
deemed worthy of being thy confessor, if illness or the 
weakness of age should eon£ne the good chaplain to 
the castle of Drontheim." 

"That would be a sweet and quietly-happy exist- 
ence, my good child/' replied the Lady Yerena, 
"But that IB not thy vocation. A brave migh^ knight 
thou must remain, and the long life — for the most 
part always granted to ua, the children of the North — 
thou must spend in succouring the weak» in restrain- 
ing the lawless T and in yet another bright and honour- 
able employment, which I up to this time rather honour 
than know." 

"God's will be done!" aaid the knight^ rising full 
of devotion and firmness. 

"That is my good son," replied the Lady Verena. 
*'Ah, how many fair calm joys spring up for nsl See, 
OUT long yearnings for reunion have been satisfied, 
and thou shalt never more be so wholly sundered 
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from me! Every week on tliia day ttou must return 
to me, and tell me what glorioua deeds thou hast 
acLiGved, and take back with ih&e my counsel and mj 
blesBing." 

"Then I gliall once more be like a good happy 
child!" exclaimed Sintram, joyfally^ "only that the 
g^ood God has endowed me besides with manly power 
in mind and body. Oh, what a blessed being is a 
80Q to whom it is granted to gladden his beloved mothei 
with the ^its and spoils of hia life!" 

Thus he quitted the cloister's quiet shade, glad 
and rich in blessing, and entered upon Mb noble course^ 
Not satisfied with going about wherever there was right 
to uphold and wrong to avert, hia now hospitable 
caatle stood open as a place of protection and refresh- 
ment to evejy stranger *, and the old Rolf» now almost 
grown young again at the sight of bis knight's ex* 
cellence, was iuBtalled as seneschal. The bright and 
beneficent winter of Sintram^a life passed on^ and only 
at times would he sigh in secret within himself and 
say; "Ah^ MontfaucoBl ah^ Gabriellel if only I could 
hope that you have indeed wholly forgiven meP' 



THIRTIETH CHAPTER. 



Tub spring had already come in it« brightness to 
the northern lands, when one morning — after a suc- 
cessful and well-contested battle with the most for^ 
mldable disturber of the peace of the district — Sintram 
was riding back to his ancestral castle. Hia troopers 
rode after him^ eing;ing as they went As they bx^ 
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proaclicd nearer, tlie glajd not^s of a liorn sounded 
from Uio castle. "Some welcome visitor must Lave 
arrived," said tb© knight, and he fipurred hie horse to 
a quicker pace over the dewy meadow- 
While they were still far off, they saw tfie old 
Bolf busy in prepating a table for the morning meal, 
under the trees in front of the gateway. From all the 
towers and battlements banners and flags were fioatipg^ 
gladly in the fresh morning-hreeze, and the squires 
were running to and fro ia festive attire. As soon as 
the good Bolf perceived his master, he clapped his 
hands joyously over his grey head, and hastened into 
the castle. The wide gates were soon thrown open, 
and Sintram as he entered was met hy Eolf with tears 
of joy in his eyes, as he pointed to three nohle forms 
that were following him. 

Two men of lofty stature — the one very aged, 
the other already grey-headed, and both unusually 
alike — were leading between them a beautiful yontli 
dressed in a page'e attire of aaure velvet richly em- 
hroidered with gold. The two old men wore the black 
velvet dress of German burghers, with massive gold 
chains and large ahining medals round theu* neck and 
breast. 

Sintram had never before seen his nohle guests, 
and yet they seemed to him like long aud intimate 
acquaintances. The old man then reminded him of 
hiB dying father's words about the Bnowy mountains 
illuminated with the evening sua, and then he remem- 
bered — Le himself knew not how — that he had 
once heard Folko say that in the southern lands one 
of the highest peaks of that sort waa called the moun- 
tain of St. Gotthard. And at the same time he knew 
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also tliat the strong vigorous man on tbe otLer Bitle of 
Gottliard mnst be Eudlieb, But tlio youth between 
the knights — ah! Sintram in his humilitj scarcely 
ventured to hope who he might be^ however much hie 
]&roud thoBgh delicate features recalled before his mind 
two highly-honoured images! 

Then the aged Gotthard Lenz, the hing of old 
men, advanced towards Sin tram with a solemn air, and 
said: 

"This is the noble boy Engelti-am of Montfaucon, 
the only son of the great baron of Montfaucon-, and 
his father and mother send him to thee^ Sir Sintram, 
well knowing thy glorious and piona knightly career, 
that thou mayat bring him ap in all the honour and 
power of this northern land, and mayst make him a 
Christian kalght like thyself," 

Sintrajn sprang from his horse. Engeltram of 
Montfaocon held the stirrup gracefully for him, cour- 
teously checking the retainers who pressed forward, 
with these words: "I am the uoblest-bom squire of 
this noble knight, and the service nearest his person 
belongs to me." 

Sintram knelt down on the tm»f in silent prayer, 
then raising the youthful image of Folko and Gabrielle 
in his arms towards the morning sun, he exclaimed: 
"With God's help, my Engeltram, thou wilt be like 
that sun, and thy course will be like his!" 

Then Rolf cried out, weeping with joy: **Lord, 
now lettest Thon Thy aervant depart in peace I *' Gott- 
hard and Rudlieb Lenz were pressed to Sintram'a 
heart; and the chaplain of Drontheim, who arrived 
juBt then from Verena's cloister to bring a joYfiil 
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momiag greeting from her tg li6r brave a on, spreai 
hie hauda in benediction over them all, 



It is possible that some day the writer may be 
permitted to reconiit the glorious deed^ achieved bj 

Engeltram of Montfaucon under Sintram's gnidance, 
and subsequently alone; — deeds both in the Berviod 
of God and for the honour of women. 



POSTSCRIPT, 

OrTENTDdEa the question arises, whether a poet 
haa taJten the creations of hig mind from previona 
works , or in what way they have suggested themselves 
to him. Such a questdon seems to me in no way de- 
void of interest^ and I think when the author is able 
himself to elucidate the matter, he is induced — and 
to a certain extent pledged — to impart the fact to the 
reader. Hence the following statement. 

Some years ago there lay among my birthday 
presents a beatitiful engraving ^om a painting by 
AlbrechtDiirer; it represented a knight in full armour, 
of elderly appearance, riding on a noble steed, accom- 
panied by his dog, through a fearfiil valley, where the 
clefts in the rock and the roots of trees seemed dis- 
torted into the most horrible forms , and poisonous &ngi 
grew all around. 

Noxious reptiles were crawling about among them. 
By his side, on a lean horse, rode Death ^ and behind| 



I 
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a demon-form stretched forth his clawed arm towards 
him; horse and dog looked strange, as though infected 
hj the horrors ronnd them; the knight however rode 
calmly on his way, bearing on his lancets point an 
already impaled salamander. Far in the distance 
might be seen the noble friendly battlements of a 
castle, causing the seclusion of the valley to be more 
heavily oppressive. My friend, Edward Hitzig, the 
donor of the engraving, had added a note requesting 
me to interpret these enigmatical figures for him in a 
romance. The task was not then allowed me, nor for 
long after; but I carried the picture constantly in my 
mind, through peace and war, until it has now dis- 
tinctly spun and fashioned itself out before me; but 
instead of a romance it has become a little tale, if 
the kind reader will accept it. as such. 

dd Dec. 18U. 

FouQU^ 



THE END. 
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